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Mullins Steel Boats sHlotor Boats, Row Boats 


built of steel with air chambers in each end 








likea life boat. Faster, more buoyant, ¢ 
practically indestructible, don'tleak, dry 
out and are absolutely safe. They can’t 
sink. No calking, no bailing, no trouble, 
Every boat is guaneinee. = 

orsed by sportsmen. ideal boat fot 
a Senaneee resorts, parks, etc. Write for Catalogue. 


The W. H. Mullins Company, 1% Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


























IF YOU ARE BUILDING A NEW BOAT 


and want the greatest possible SPEED, as well as com- 
fort and pleasure, or if you have a boat which has not 
developed the pace you expected, buy a new 1906 model 


CUSHMAN ENGINE. 


It never disappoints. It always makes good. Simplest 
and most powerful engine. Valveless; cylinder, water 
jacket and head cast in one piece. The Cl SHMAN 
MOTOR holds many speed records. Single and double 
cylinders, 2 to 20 H. P. Send for illustrated descriptive 
booklet of this remarkable engine. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR COMPANY, Lincoln, Neb. 
Neen aaansettnttiantnaaneanaceanAnaanaRESRaAE 
DAN KIDNEY @ SON, West De Pere, Wis. 
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Houseboats and Houseboating 


BY ALBERT BRADLEE HUNT. 










A volume devoted to a new outdoor field which 
has for its purpose three objects: 
First—To make known the opportunities American waters 
afford for enjoyment of houseboating life. 

Second—To properly present the development which 
houseboating has attained in this country. 

Third—To set forth the advantages and pleasures of 


houseboating in so truthful a manner that others 
may become interested in the pastime. 


The book contains forty specially prepared articles by 
owners and designers of well-known houseboats, and is 
beautifully illustrated with nearly 200 line and half-tone 
reproductions of plans and exteriors and interiors. A 
most interesting chapter is devoted to houseboating in 
England. 


The book has been carefully prepared by Mr. Albert 
Bradlee Hunt. 


The work is printed on extra heavy coated paper, and is 
bound in olive green buckram. he price is $3 net. 
Postage 34 cents. 























s of fine Pleasure and Hunting Boats, Canoes, 
Bullies i ounaien, Small Sail Boats. Send for Catalogue. 


KNOCK DOWN BOATS 


Launches, row and Of all Descriptions. 
sail boats. — 
Canoes and Hunting 
boats. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Gas Engines and Launches. 


Their Principles, Types and Management. By Francis 
K. Grain. 132 pages. Price, $1.25. 





Send for Catalogue. 


American Boat & Machine Co.. 3517 $. 2nd St., St. Louis, Me. Here is a pocket manual indispensable to every man 
who uses a motor-boat. It deals in simple untechnical 
fashion with the running of the marine gas engine, and 
with the difficulties that the marine gas engineer is likely 
to meet with. These engines are described, some pages 
are devoted to launches in general, with practical advice 
to the man who contemplates purchasing a power boat. 
The main feature of the book, however, is a clear descrip- 
tion of the difficulties met with in running a gas engine, 
their causes and how to remedy them. In this discussion 
all technicalities are avoided, and the author has boiled 
down a vast amount of practical knowledge into small 
space and into every-day language. The amateur power 
boat man needs this book, for it will save him much time 
and trouble, and probably not a little money. 













Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain 
and comprehensive directions for the construction of 
canoes, rowing and sailing boats and hunting craft. By 
W.. P. Stephens. Cloth. Seventh and enlarged edition. 
264 pages. Numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in 
envelope. Price, $2. 


















FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Building Motor Boats and 
Managing Gasolene Engines 





Small Yacht Construction 
and Rigging. 


A Complete Manual of Practical Boat and Small Yacht 
Building. With two complete designs and numerous 


diagrams and details. By Linto oe 
Cloth. Price, $3 y Linton Hope. 177 pages. 


are discussed in the book 


“HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS” 


A complete illustrated work on the building of motor 
boats and the installing, care and running of gasolene 
motors. By Charles G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, 
9 folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 

The author is a builder and designer of national repu- 
tation. All the instruction given is definite and com- 
prehensive, 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full- 
page plans. That portion of the boat devoted to the use 
a care of gas engines should be most carefully perused 
by every individual who operates one. The book is well 
worth the price asked for it. 


The author has taken two designs for practical demon- 
stration, one of a centerboard boat 19ft. waterline, and 
the other a cruising cutter of 22ft. waterline. Both de- 
signs show fine little boats which are fully adapted to 
American requirements. Full instructions, even to the 
minutest detail, are given for the building of both these 
boats. The information is not confined to these yachts 
alone; they are merely taken as examples; but what is 
said applies to all wooden yacht building according to 
the best and most approved methods. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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——. 


I had been out hunting with George Waters in 
one of the best deer ranges in Colorado for over 
a week, and had not killed a deer, though | -had 
lots of good shots, while he had almost loaded 
the wagon. One morning at daybreak George 
wanted to know where I was going, and | de- 
clared that I was disgusted and going home. 

He said, “You get breakfast and feed and har- 
ness the horses, I will go for the deer I killed 
last evening. When I get back we will eat and 
both go home.” I assented, and in about an 
hour Waters came back to camp with two deer. 

“Where did you get the other deer, George?” 

“IT shot her over on a point near where | had 
the other hung up; by the way, there was a 
curious circumstance. While I was going down 
the cafion I saw this big doe and two yearlings - 
come out on a point. One of the yearlings saw 
me and said, ‘Oh! mother, there is a man.’ ‘You 
need not be afraid of him,’ responded his mother, 
‘it is Dick, and he cannot hit the side of a barn.’ 
‘No,’ persisted the little buck, ‘I think it is some- 
one else.’ The old doe looked again, and shrieked 
while she trembled with fear, ‘Run, children, 
run for your lives, it is Waters!’ But it was of 
no use, I killed her before she had gone ten 
yards.” 

I grunted, and didn’t pay much attention to 
him, but he relished this old-hashed-up and 
warmed-over tale so much that he told it a dozen 
times when he got me in a crowd, and the fools 
always laughed. W. J. D. 






CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Forest AND STREAM is the recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between 
American sportsmen. The editors invite communications 
on the subjects to which its pages are devoted. Anony- 
mous communications will not be regarded. The editors 
are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For 
single copies, $3 per year, $1.50 for six months. Rates 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, money 
order or draft payable to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company. The paper may be obtained of news- 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. 

Foreign Subscriptions and Sales Agents—London: 
Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & Co.; 
Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: $4.50 per year; 
$2.25 for six months. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 20 cents per agate line. Special rates for 
three, six and twelve months, Eight words to the line, 
fourteen lines to one inch. Advertisements should be 
received by Saturday previous to issue in which they 
are to be inserted. Transient advertisements must in- 
variably be accompanied by the money, or they will not 
be inserted. Reading notices, seventy-five cents per line. 
Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. 


Display Classified Advertising. 


Hotels, Summer and Winter Resorts, Instruction, 
Schools, Colleges, etc. Railroad and Steamship ‘Time 
Tables. Real Estate For Sale and To Let. Seeds and 
Shrubs. Taxidermists. The Kennel, Dogs, etc. Wants 
and Exchanges. Per Agate line, per insertion, 15 cents. 
Three months, 13 times, 10 cents per line. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
346 Broadway, New York. 


SPAR. COATING 


A perfect finish for all woodwork, spars and ironwook exposed 
to excessive changes in weather and temperature. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY, 
Vernish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Marke Str 45 Broadwey, 
Chicag — New York. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Robin- 


son. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, 
The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evening and dull outdoor days, 
“to swap lies.” 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1. 


Danvis Folks. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and ‘Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo. 
Price, $1.25. 


Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 


By Rowland E. Robin- 


By Rowland E. 


A sequel to “Danvis Folks.” 
son. Cloth. Price, . 


A Hero of Ticonderoga. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth, 187 pages. 
author. Price, $1.00. 


Portrait of 


A Danvis Pioneer. 


A story of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. 
By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth, 214 pages. Price, $1.25, 


In the Louisiana Lowlands. 


A sketch of 
after the Civil 
author of “Men 
Fishes,” and 
Water.” 


lantation life, fishing and quaing just 
ar; and other tales. By Fred Mather, 

Have Fished With,” “Adirondack 
“Modern Fishculture in Salt and Fresh 
With portrait of the author. Cloth, $1.50. 


Forest Runes. 


Pcems by George W. Sears (“Nessmuk’’). With arto- 
portrait and autobiographical sketch of the author. 
oth, 208 pages. Price, 


Hunting in Many Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 448 pages. Price, $2.50. 


American Big Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated, 358 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted 
chiefly to the great game and the outdoor life of Northern 
America; yet it does not confine itself to any one land, 
though it is first of all a book about America, its game 
and its people. 


American Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Pook of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 
Ge rge Bird Grinnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


This is the fourth, and by far the largest and hand- 
Somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch of 
heodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
lub, and contains an extremely interesting article from 
his pen descriptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
in 193. Other papers are on North American Big 
Game; Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; Moose, 


=e tin Sheep; Game Refuges, and other big-game 
pics. 


Trap-Shooter’s Ready Reckoner. 


For : 


os 


Trapshooting. Paper, 25 cents. 
There are forty tables, covering varying entry fees, 
Prices of targets and number of entries, and it is the 


work of only a moment to determine: the 
o_o events. 
ul te 


certaining at a glance the Division of Moneys in 


urses in the 
Such a reference book as this is as use- 
the trapshooter as his interest tables are to the 





Sharp Shootiag for Sport and War. 


By W. W. Greener. Illustrated. Paper. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. : 

A manual of instruction in rifle shooting, particularly 

target shooting. The chapters are extremely lucid and 

practical; and the beginner will be grateful for the clear, 
simple and understandable directions here laid down. 


Camp-Fires of the Wilderness. 


By Fo Burt. Cloth. Illustrated, 221 pages. Price, 


The author of “‘Camp-Fires of the Wilderness” give us 
much useful information that he has gained in the hard 
school of experience while traveling on foot or by canoe 
through Maine and Canada. He tells us what to take 
into camp in the way of bedding, camp equipage, cook- 
ing utensils, food and fishing tackle. In short, his book 
is intended to make life easy for the camper and to help 
the novice over many a hard place. 


Samoa ‘Uma 


Where Life is Different. By Llewella Pierce Churchill. 
Price, $1.50. Edition de Luxe, $2.50. 


Jack, the Young Ranchman; 


Or, A Boy’s Adventures in the Rockies. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Manual of the Canvas Canoe. 


By F. R. Webb (“Commodore”). Many illustrations of 
designs and plans of canvas canoes and their parts. 
Two large, full-sized working (24x38) drawings in a 
pocket in a cover. Cloth, 115 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Domesticated Trout. 


How to Breed and Grow Them. By Livingston Stone. 
Fifth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


The Spaniel and Its Training. 


By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are added the Ameri- 
can and English Spaniel Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 


Angler’s Guide to Eastern Canada. 


By E. T. D. Chambers.. Showing where to fish. Paper, 
122 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Modern Fishculture in Fresh and 
Salt Water. 


By Fred Mather, author of ““Men I Have Fished With,” 
with a chapter of Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker, and a chapter on the Pike-Perch by James 
Nevin. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


My Angling Friends. 


A Second Series of “Men I Have Fished With.” 
Fred Mather. 
Price, $2.00. 


As the delightful character sketches which Mr. Mather 
wrote for Forrest AND STREAM were among the best 


Cloth, 369 pages, with 13 illustrations. 


By 


things ever printed in that journal, so the volume made | 


Men I Have Fished With. 


Sketches of character and incident with rod and gun from 
childhood to manhood; from the killing of little 
fishes and birds, to a buffalo hunt. By Fred Mather. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred Mather 
to write of his fishing companions. The chapters were 
received with a warm welcome at the beginning and have 
been of sustained interest. The “Men I Have Fished 
With” was among the most popular series of papers 
ever presented to ForEST AND STREAM readers. 


Manual of Taxidermy for Amateurs 


A complete guide in collecting and preserving birds 
and animals. By C. J. Maynard. Illustrated. New 
edition. Price, $1.00. 


Taxidermy Without a Teacher. 


By Walter P. Manton. With illustrations. Price, 50 
cents. 


Camp Life in the Woods. 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. Con- 
taining hints on camp shelter, all the tricks and bait 
receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with 
instructions for the capture of all ea animals, 
By W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. loth, 360 


pages. Price, $1.00. 


The Complete Sportsman. 


_A Manual of Scientific and Practical Knowledge De- 
signed for the Instruction and Information of all Votaries 
of the Gun. By Howard Gasper. Illustrated. Cloth, 
277 pages. Price, $2.00. 


The Still-Hunter. 


A Practical Treatise on Deer-Stalkin 
2 Dyke. Extra cloth, beveled, 
.75. 


g By Theo. S. 
0 pages. Price 
“The Still-Hunter” is a work devoted entirely to the 
subject on which it professes to give instruction. The 
author is a man familiar with the habits of deer and 
antelope, a familiarity acquired by long experience and 
careful observation, and in “The Still-Hunter,” we get 
the results of his experience reduced to principles and 
carefully catalogued for ready use on all occasions, 


Training the Hunting Dog for the 
Field and Field Trials. 


By B. Waters. Cloth. 281 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This is the latest and best manual on the subject. As 
an owner and handler of field triai dogs, and one having 
had an exceptionally wide experience in the field and at 
field trials, Mr. Waters was admirably equipped to write 
such a work. It has already taken its place as the 
standard authority. 


The Gun and Its Development. 


With Notes on Shooting. By W. W. Greener. Breech- 
loading Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmak- 


ing, hoice of Guns, Chokeboring, Gun Trials, 
| Theories and Experiments. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
| 770 pages. New edition. Price, 0. 


“The Gun and Its Development” is the standard work 
of the age on projectiles and all relating to them. 


Pictures from Forest and Stream. 


Pictures from Forest AND Stream. A volume of illus- 
trations comprising thirty-two of the full-page pictures 





of the first chapters of the series has had wide pop- 


ul 
ula 


American angling literature. 


Them. 


A Practical Book on Fresh-Water Game Fish. 


By 
Eugene McCarthy. i 


versity, and numerous illustrations. Price, 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


$1.50. 





bank clerk, 





By Edward A. Samuels. Cloth, 480 pages, 7x94 inches, 
147 illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


rity and taken a secure place among the classics of | 
The welcome given that | 
book has prompted the publication of a second one, con- | 
taining almost all of the chapters not included in the first. | 


Familiar Fish and How to Catch | 


With an introduction by Dr. David | 
Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- | 


| printed as supplements of Forrest AND Stream. ‘The 
volume includes the reproductions of the Audubon bird 
plates, some of the big game pictures by Rungius, field 
scenes by Edmund Osthaus, hunting and fishing scenes 
by Deming and Davidson, and pictures of well-known 
yachts and water scenes. 

The plates are carefully printed on heavy coated paper 
and handsomely bound, making a most attractive volume. 
The size of the page is 16xl1% inches. The cost of 

collection, sent postpaid, is $2.00. 


Canoe Handling and Sailing. 


The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, 

Practical Management and Care, and Relative Facts. 

y C. Bowyer Vaux (“Dot’’). Illustrated. Cloth, 

168 pages. Price, $1. New and revised edition, with 
additional matter. 

A complete manual for the management of the canoe. 
Everything is made intelligible to the veriest novice, 
and Mr. Vaux proves himself one of those successful in- 
structors, who communicate their own enthusiasm to 
their pupils. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 346 Broadway, New York 
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Nc 
NOTICE TO FISHERMEN. 
. : . LE 
I am with you again for 1906 with my new catalogue. Lots of new goods this Ri 
year. My new Heartwood Rods are like tempered steel, see catalogue. Two- shoe 
: ; : n 
piece or Three-piece Black Bass Casting Rod, short butt; length of, rod, 6ft.; my 
weight, 13 0z.; price, $2.00. Quadruple Multiplying Reel, 60 yds., $1.00. Tl 
: : : : . : rra 
Aluminum Automatic Reel, $3.75. Free running reel with adjustable click, ¢ 
4@ yds., goc. Hollow point Carlisle, New York, Sproat, Sneck bend, Cincin- min 
’ . ee 
nati Bass and Aberdeen Hooks, single gut, 12c. doz.; double gut, 17c. doz. mT 
i -yd. . doz.; double . doz. stim 
Single gut, 1-yd. leaders, 20c : gut, 45c. doz. Send stamp for bias eas: ixteiniel Sane ae ae 
116-page catalogue. weather and in temperatures which take the thor 
FE MARST : enjoyment out of camping unless the equip- port 
J. * RS, ment provides the cleverest devices of experi- rout 
. enced woodmen. ° hab: 
55 Court Street, = - - Brooklyn. N. Y. Our camp equipments have been “worked kiss 
out” in the Woods. There are several special 
features of cold weather outfits which we alone 
provide and which are clearly described in our & 
catalogue F. Yours for the asking. 
V 
ABERCROMBIE @ FITCH CO. een 
Complete Outfits for Ex lorers, sire 
Campers, Prospectors and Hunters. six 
3 ‘ a 57 Reade Street, - New York. don 
18 
Sportsmen $s Clothing (One door from Broadway.) Sta 
Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 
Combines the advantage of perfect tailoring 
with perfect protection against rain. Water- 
Ceaatinsion. Chsth oe sole chamekt yor oe 
ve \. as chamois, ye 
cannot penetrate it, whether in esivinn down. 4 I pei E ESTABLISHED i 
pour or dreary all-day drizzle. Equally appro- , bui 
priate to fair or rainy weather. Fit, finish and » 831 of 
waterproof qualities guaranteed. Sightly and 1 dyt 
durable, : T in 
Coat double stitched and lined throughout dP COU N RY wei 
with same material, Reinforced shoulder cap, : I 
Patent bellows under arm gives extra ventila- : ra 
tion, and freedom of movement with paddle, rod : _ —_ g 
orgun. Pockets everywhere. : ae a the 
nee reinforced from hipto knee, Double A 
sea ’ 
r- = breast aoe, a, a fone | | alae e 
of arm from center 0 ck, Waistandlegfor ff : i ; 
Lady The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper, | 
Light, tan or dead grass green. ‘Py ap 
Coat, $5 ; trousers, $3 ; hat, $1. Express prepaid, } fi? AND ADMITTEDLY THE an 
. i . : th. 
FOR LADIES’ WEAR ‘a Leading Agricultural Journal of the World. g 
Sea ‘ nities rel 
Vee suite mone ie alone heen " Every department written by specialists, the highest 
i eee PAN ia ning, fishing, tramping, boating, climbing. iN authorities in their respective lines. ae 
weg fend al ee Coat, $5.00; ‘skirt, $4.00. Express prepaid. No other paper pretends to compare with it in qual | 
We) We Noe as Oe, Booklet, with samples of material and directions fications of editorial staff. ; 7 sa 
‘ 4 for self-measurement sent free. Gives the agricultural NEWS with a degree of com- 
. \ BIRD, JONES & KENYON, pleteness not even attempted by others. x 
H 1 3 Blandina St. Utica, N. Y. INDISPENSABLE TO 


_ ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 


A radically new feature this year is a Series of Read- 


ing Courses on the Fundamentals of Farming, something 
e never before attempted by any journal. 


j ; 7 , ” Weekly. $1.50 a . Rest of this year free to 
Persons whose interest in Walter B. Anderson's story “In the Lodges of the Blackfeet" is an Pe se. ee y 


: s ae new subscribers for 1907. 
sufficient to make them wish to know more about this interesting people, should read SPECIMEN COPIES 


Bl t es free on — z — pay enghety Bowens’ & ™” 

ackfoot Lodge Tal ee se 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 

BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. Albany, N. Y. 















This volume, of more than 300 pages, gives a full history of the Blackfoot nation from | — eS 
primitive tines down to the present day. It deals very fully with their legendary history WM. LYMAN’S 
and their mythic and religious stories; tells how they used to live, to hunt, to go to war, 
describes their social organization, and from cover to cover is a complete history of one of RAPID Fi RI NG TARG FTS 
the bravest and most warlike of the Western Indian tribes. - Price, $1.75. FOR RIFLES 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 346 Broadway, New York : 


25 Yards, price, 5c. per dozen. 
50 Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES; Swims PMS amen mogz StEE 


This work covers the field of building for the woods from the simplest shelters tothe most | FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 
. . . . . . ne 
slaborate cottages, cabins and houses. The details and directions are very specific and easily 
somprehended, and the illustrations are so wmerous and so taking that one will be sure to find Canoe and Camp Cookery. _ 
2 them something to his taste. A practical cook book for canoeists, Corinthian sailors 


and outers. By “Seneca.” Cloth, 9% pages. Price $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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BY THE CLOCK. 
Let me give you a suggestion for exercise. 


Rise at 6:30 A. M. 
shoes and a sweater. 
minutes. 

Walk one-fourth of a mile; time, five minutes. 

Then run a mile at a dog trot in eight minutes, 
arranging your circuit of a mile and a quarter 
so that you .will finish at your door thirteen 
minutes after starting. At that hour you will 
meet only milkmen and paper carriers. 

That exercise will expand your lungs and 
stimulate your heart action and land you at your 
doorstep at 6:48 A. M., panting for breath, 
thoroughly exhausted, and perspiring at every 
pore. You are then ready for your bath and 
routine of the day. The man of sedentary 
habits who patiently pursues this exercise may 
kiss all drugs good-bye—New York Times. 


Put on old clothing, easy 
Time for dressing, five 


BALD EAGLE KILLED NEAR NEW 
ORLEANS. 


WHILE out hunting recently on Bayou La- 
branche, E. H. Arnold, of No. 139 Dumaine 
street, shot a big bald eagle. The bird measured 
six feet from tip to tip. The bald eagle is sel- 
dom found in this section of the country, and it 
is probable Mr. Arnold will present it to the 
State Museum.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


AN IMMORTAL SNAKE, 


From the Korean Times. 


During the demolition by the Japanese authorities of a 
building known as Koo Cheun Kak, built many hundreds 
of years ago by the founder. of the present Korean 
dynasty, an enormous snake emerged from the hole left 
in the floor of the compound by the removal of a stone 
weighing 1,000 pounds. ‘ 

It began to travel round the compound with great 
nee. jumping over any walls that came in its way. 

even Japanese soldiers eventually killed it, and they 
then took the remains outside and burned them. 

That night a green fog settled down over the city, and 
the seven soldiers who had killed the snake are said to 
have died suddenly and mysteriously. 

After the soldiers were dead the snake again made its 
appearance, and running round and round the houses 
- weneune over them, prevented any one from sleeping 

at night. 

ee eventually became of the strangle reptile is not 
related. 





“What a wonderful vocabulary the new minister has,” 
said Mrs, Oldcastle. 
“Yes,” replied her 


hostess, “it’s almost as big as 


Josiah’ s Uncle William’s_ was, only his turned into a 
goitre at iast.”"—Chicago Record-Herald. 


by those who know where they 
get the most for their money. Made 
of one piece of metal. Easy to button 
and unbutton. Stay buttoned. They out- 
wear any other button and the rolled plate 
never wears off like other plated buttons. 
Also made in Gold and Sterling. If dam- 
aged in any way, exchange it for new 
one. At all jewelers and haberdashers. 


Send for Story of Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ @ CO., 


94 Chestnut St., 
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STEEL FISHING RODS 


invariably transform every bite into a catch. 


For all-around fishing they have 


the requisite spring and quick action. White elastic, they are strong and 


outlast any other rod on the market. 


We have manufactured them 


for over 16 years, with constant improvements, always of the 


very best material and expert workmanship. Look for our 
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Heavy All-Wool Guaranteed, in one 
quality only, and that a good one. Just 
the article for Duck Shooters and Trap 
Shooters. Two colors—dead grass, Oxford 
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CHARLES DISCH, 2327", 


Get my prices on any Gun you may want 
before ordering elsewhere. 





Where, When and How to Catch 
Fish on the East Coast of Florida. 


By Wm. H. Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., assisted by Capt. 
Jehn Gardner, of Ponce Park, Mosquito Inlet, Fila. 
With 100 engravings and 12 colored illustrations. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 268 pages. Map. Price, $4.09. 


A visitor to Florida can hardly make the trip without 
this book, if he is at all interested in angling. ft gives a 
very complete list of the fishes of the East Coast of 
Florida, and every species is illustrated by a cut taken 
from the best authorities. The cuts are thus of the most 
value to the angler who desires to identify the fish he 
takes, while«the colored plates of the tropical fish shown 
in all their wonderful gorgeousness of coloring, are very 
beautiful. Besides the pictures of fish, there are cuts 
showing portions of the fishing tackle which the author 
uses. A good index completes the volume. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


trade-mark ‘‘Bristol” on every reel seat. 
lutely guaranteed. 





Abso- 


Send for our handsome illustrated 
Catalogue. It’s Free, 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 


84 Horton Street, 
BRISTOL, - CONN. 


Modern Fishculture in Fresh 
and Salt Water. 


By Fred Mather, author of ‘““Men I Have Fished With,” 
with a chapter on Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker, and a chapter on the Pike-Perch by James 
Nevin. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


This work covers the entire field, including the culture 
of trout, salmon, shad, the basses, grayling, whitefish, 
pike, pickerel, mascalonge, postfish, smelt, crappies, white 
perch, pike-perch, waltavel pike, catfish, carp, alewives, 
sturgeon, yellow perch, codfish, tomcod, lobsters. With 
chapters on the parasites, diseases and enemies of fish; 
also frog culture, terrapins, numbers of eggs in different 
fish, table of number of eggs in various fishes, the 
working or blooming of ae fishways, fishes which 
guard their young, how fish find their own rivers, dyna- 
miting a lake, to measure the flow of water. ; 

The purpose of the work is to give such practical in- 
struction as may enable“the amateur to build his ponds 
and breed his trout or other fish after the most approved 
method and with the best possible promise of success. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Men I Have Fished With. 


Sketches of character and incident with rod and gun from 
childhood to manhood; from the killing of little fishes 
and birds to a buffalo hunt. By Fred Mather. LIllus- 
trated. Price, $2.00. 


It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred Mather 
to write of his fishing companions. The chapters were 
received with a warm welcome at the beginning, and have 
been of sustained interest. The “Men I Have Fished 
With” was among the most popular stories of papers ever 
presented to Forest AND STREAM readers. 
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Bears I Have Met—And Others. 


By Allen Kelly. Paper. 


After some years of peaceful slumber, Mr. Kelly’s most 
excellent book of bear stories was roused to life by @ 
recent criticism of Mr. Seton, the question being where 
Mr. Seton got his material for his bear stories, for a 
number of people suggested that it was taken from Mr. 
Kelly’s book. With the merits of this controversy “our 
selves have naught to do,” but the matter in Mr. Kelly's 
book is excellent, interesting and worthy of pretty much 
any author. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


209 pages. Price, 60 cents. 





Geh. Chone 2255 Main 


Cable, Wilsails, W. V. C. 


WILSON @ SILSBY 
YACHT SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF, a 


aA BOSTON, MASS. 


We have furnished sails to the following prominent yachts: Constitution, Defender, Volunteer, Jubilee, Colonia 


Independence, Ailsa, Navahoe, Weetamoe, Uncle Sam, Effort, Calyp: 


so, Flirt, Ariadne, Quissetta, Constance 


Vergemere, Resolute, Chanticleer, Senta, Snapper, Raider, Little Haste, Sally VII., Chloris, and many others 


G. R. LILJEGREN, Gothenburg, Sweden, 


Is our authorized co:respenden 
fo all European Countries 
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NOW t.i'su rods or REPAIRS 


to us. We repair all styles of rods, 
as is consistent with good workmanship. 


WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York, U. S. A. 


Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD SPLIT BAMBOO RODS. 


THOS. J. CONROY | 


| a: 


oe | John Street 
S< WA | FineFishingTackle&SportingGoods “yon yaa. 


Price as reasonable 





TRADE MARK. TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 
yo oF ay” 1901. Gold Medal, Highest Award, 1904 
we YY aw wv ; Gold Medal, Highest Award, 1901. old Medal, Highest Award, 1904. 
\ Ny ww 
Oe FE 
vr er’ =—-E. VOM HO 
wr sty “we 95 and 97 Fulton Street, New York. 
DNS Ss a Dealer in High Class 


FISHING TACKLE 


Send 4c. for our catalogue. 


Gold Medal, Highest Award at St. Louis, 1904. 
Also World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


JULIUS VOM HOFE, 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 
No. 351 South 5th Street, ~ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A reel with good bearings and screws, oiled once a year, is a 
durable, well running reel. 


Patent Rubber and Nickel-Plated, Raised Pillar, 
Made in sizes 60, 80 and 100 yards. 


All genuine Reels bear myname. No branch store in anycity. Established 1857. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


AMERICAN 
DUCK SHOOTING 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


No single gunner, however wide his experi- 
ence, has himself covered the whole broad field 
of duck shooting, and none knows so much 


Multiplying Reels. 











Price, edition de luxe on hand made paper, 
bound in buckram, plates on India tint paper, 
each copy numbered and signed by author, $5.00. 
Price library edition, $3.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


| about the sport that there is nothing left for him 
ih : to learn. Each one may acquire a vast amount 
SHOOTING JACKET | known to North America; tells of the various 
methods of capturing each, the guns, ammunition, 
close-fitting, but not binding, comfortable and | About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 full- 
convenient. Designed especially for duck shoot- | page plates, and many vignette head and tail 
Gray and Scarlet. 
Send for one of our catalogues. 


of novel information by reading this complete 
Three Grades: loads, decoys and boats used in the sport, and 
$3.00 
ers, trapshooters, etc., but suitable for all out- | pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 


and most interesting book. It describes, with a 
$4.50 $6.00 gives the best account ever published of the re- 
door purposes. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


portrait, every species of duck, goose, and swan 
7 . : trieving Chesapeake B ; 
GUARANTEED all wool, seamless, elastic, . ning dei 
Made only in three colors—Dead Grass, Oxford 
Anglers send for Catalogue. 








REELS and TACKLE, Snelled Hooks, 


Leaders, Minnow Gangs and Flies. 
NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades Fishing 
Tackle, Reels, Fish Hooks, Silk Worm Gut, Flies, Artificial Raits 
and every requisite for anglers. 

A Full Line of Fly-Tiers’ and Rod-Makers’ Supplies. 


Correspondence with Dealers solicited for Trade Prices. 


CHARLES PLATH & SON, 62 Fulton St., New York. 
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Our 
1906-1907 


Gun Catalogue 
Now Ready 


Mailed free upon application. Largest and most 
complete assortment of practical, up-to-date 
goods at lowest prices. 


Sporting Goods Exclusively. 


We have our own gun repair shop. 


VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 


277 and 279 Wabash Avenue, 
35, 37 and 39 Van Buren Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AFLOAT 


or ASHORE 


CORONET RYE 


KILMARNOCK SCOTCH 
1803 Du Vivier & Co. 1906 


Phone 5223 Cort. 22 Warren St., New York. 


When a dealer says that some other Spoon Bait 


is as good as G. M. Skinner’s, he acknowledges 
that 0% o% 


G. M. SKINNER’S 
IS THE STANDARD. 


For Sale by all Dealers in SPORTING GOOBS. 


Going Hunting? 


Don't forget 


Gold Lion Cocktails 








Put up in protected packages conven- 
ient for the sportsman to pack and always 
ready to serve. 

Always properly proportioned and ex- 
quisitely flavored, these delicious old 
blends are a rare treat. 

They are better than made to order 
cocktails because they are matured in 
sherry casks until age imparts to them 
a delightful smack impossible to imitate. 


Seven Kinds—Manhattan, Gin, Vermouth, Whiskey, Tom 
Gin, Martini and American. — 
See that the Gold Lion is on every package of Coc 
tails you buy. 
On sale at all wine merchants and grocers. 
THE COOK & BERNHEIMER CO. 
ew York. 
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Terms, $3 a Year, 10 Cts. a Copy. 
. Six Months, $1.50. 


The object of this journal will be to studiously 
promote a healthful interest in outdoor recre- 


ation, and to cultivate a refined taste for natural 
objects. Announcement in first number of 
Forest AND STREAM, Aug. 14, 1873, 





FEDERAL PROTECTION OF WILD- 
FOWL. 

WE print to-day in supplementary pages a brief 
prepared by Mr. Shiras in support of the consti- 
tutional basis for his measure to intrust to the 
Federal government the protection and conser- 
vation of migratory game birds and of fish in 
interstate public waters. The paper gives a com- 
prehensive survey of the principles involved in 
a determination of the relative powers of State 
and Nation. No one can read the brief without 
perceiving that it is the fruit of long study and 
matured thought; nor can one fail to note the 
spirit of frankness which pervades the document 
and the judicial weighing of the several proposi- 
tions submitted. 

All thoughtful students of the difficult problem 
of the preservation of our migratory species share 
the conviction, we believe, that endeavor to se- 
cure requisite protection by concurrent action of 
Quite 


as general is the conviction that if the task of 


the numerous States concerned is hopeless. 


wildfowl protection could be intrusted to Con- 
gress and to the executive agents of the United 
States, the problem would be solved and the wild- 
fowl supply would be perpetuated. The one 
obstacle which has seemed to stand in the way 
of attaining this end has been a popular accept- 
of the belief that all 


Was an exclusive function of the State, and one 


ance game _ protection 
in which Congress could have no part. The task 
to which Mr. Shiras has set himself, is to show 
that this popular notion is erroneous, and that 
Congress rightly may and should legislate for 
migratory fowl. 
this by showing that in numerous instances the 


He has sought to demonstrate 


National government already does actually exer- 
cise that police power in which branch of au- 
thority game and fish protection belongs; and 
therefore that for the Nation to assume the task 
of legislating for migratory game would be an 
exercise of a power in no wise different from 
that which it already exercises, and in the exer- 
cise of which it has the acquiescence of the States. 

We bespeak for the paper the careful reading 
and consideration it should have. We believe that 
Mr. Shiras’s introduction of his wildfowl pro- 
tection measure in Congress, the awakening of 


popular interest which followed, and the dis- 
cussion of the subject which has ensued, mark a 
turning point in the history of the protection of 


the migratory game of our continent. 
R 


It hardly need be remarked that the paper 
contains evidence of having been written by one 
who is not only a student of constitutional law, 
but a sportsman as well, and one deeply con- 
cerned in the subject from a sportsman’s and 
naturalist’s standpoint. Geo. Shiras, 3d, a son 
of Geo. Shiras, Jr., of the U. S. Supreme Court 
(retired), was born in Pittsburg, Pa. He was 
a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature in 
1889-90, serving on the Judiciary General Com- 
mittee; end after a practice of twenty years at 
the Pittsburg bar, went to Congress in 1902, where 
as a member of the Committee on Public Lands 
he ‘made a special study of forest reserves, game 
refuges and the National parks in their relation 
to game protection. For thirty-five consecutive 
years he has hunted big game in the Middle 
West; and has been also much interested in wild- 
fowl shooting, being personally familiar with 
existing conditions from the south Florida coast 
to Newfoundland. In later years he has used 
the camera more than the gun, his wild game 
negatives now exceeding one thousand. In this 
field he was the pioneer, and in it has made 
wonderful achievements. Thus it will be seen 
that his environments have been peculiarly favor- 
able to the development of such a study as that 
with which the present paper is concerned; and 
that the brief is not the outcome of hastily con- 
ceived notions. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF SHORE BIRDS 


THE practical lack of protection had by all our 
shore birds, including the snipe, plover, sand- 
pipers, peeps and others, is a survival of the old 
feeling that migratory birds needed no protection, 
and that it was the business of each gunner to 
get for himself all of them that he possibly could. 
Happily this feeling has passed away among en- 
lightened persons, though it still exists among 
the ignorant. It appears, however, that a cam- 
paign of education is about to be set on foot in 
behalf of ‘the shore birds. and that it is to have 
the backing of two of the most influential pro- 
tective associations of the country, the A. O. U. 
and the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties. 

During the meeting of the American Ornitho- 
logists’ Union, held in Washington last week, the 
protection of shore birds was brought up by Mr. 
Wm. Dutcher, of New York, the president of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, 
who called attention to the practically continuous 
destruction of shore birds all along the Atlantic 
coast from Maine to Florida, to the greatly les- 
sened numbers of these birds, and to the danger 
of the extinction of some species. 

With the increased population and the les- 
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sened supply of game, comes a constantly in- 
creased demand for shore birds as food and so 
an increased destruction of the birds. To offset 
this destruction, efforts are to be made to induce 
the different States to shorten the seasons during 
which the shore birds are to be killed. 

Through the generous legacy of Mr. Willcox 
the National Association of Audubon Societies 
has now an income which may be devoted to the 
dissemination of literature on this subject, and 
it is purposed to spread abroad information show- 
ing the desirability of protecting shore birds and 
other birds from undue slaughter. 


A SATISFACTORY SEASON. 


SPORTSMEN coming home to New York city 
from railway journeys have been impressed at 
the number of rabbits carried on local trains 
by New Jersey sportsmen returning from a 
day’s hunt. Evidently there is no dearth of 
rabbits in that State this season, and the game 
is fat and sleek. 

Comments on the fine condition of the gray 
squirrels, grouse and woodcock found in vari- 
ous places in both New York and New Jersey 
are frequently heard, too. 

It is noticed that the daily papers frequently 
comment on the scarcity and high price of 
grouse in the hotels and restaurants of this 
city. They claim from this fact that grouse 
are not abundant this season, whereas our re- 
ports have shown that the present season has 
been a favorable one, and that sportsmen have 
had fairly good grouse shooting in the best 
known coverts. Furthermore, it is evident that 
there will be a sufficient number of birds left 
in the woods to insure a good season’s shoot- 
ing next autumn. 

The growing sentiment against the sale of 
game, the difficulty in safely procuring and dis- 
posing of it under the law, and other reasons, 
account for the situation complained of. The 
markets make very meagre displays of game 
compared with other years, and too many per- 
sons are ready to conclude from this that game 
is much more scarce than the facts warrant. 


THE BIG LAKE DECISION. 

It was erroneously reported recently that 
through a court decision the Big Lake shooting 
Club had been restrained from exercising ripar- 
ian rights to some fifteen miles of land lying 
along Big Lake, Arkansas, which is in reality an 
expansion of Little River. 

The case was finally decided in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
in St. Louis. The appeal was from a decree per- 
petually enjoining the defendants, Frank G. Fite 
et al., from trespassing upon the property of the 
Big Lake Shooting Club. This decree was 
affirmed by this court in an opinion written by 
Judge Hook. The court also approved the con- 
clusion of the trial court that Little River is not 
navigable in any real and substantial sense. 
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A Cruise in a Converted Canoe.—I. 


BY RAYMOND S. SPEARS. 


To those who love the water, Chesapeake Bay 
is exceedingly beautiful. The land surface lies 
but a little higher than that of the water, and 
the spaces over which one looks are very wide 
indeed. One sees few features of startling 
prominence, and none of these offend the eye. 
The shacks are picturesque, and few of them 
are seen. The bay shore is distinctly neat, 
pleasant and home-like. A very large propor- 
tion of the population are people who ride the 
waves in their own craft, and no man knows 
better the value of paint than a sailor. Of all 
classes, the sailor kind keep their homes neatest, 
inside and out. 

The head of the bay is not so far from New 
York city as Albany, and one could go to the 
furthermost end of the Chesapeake in less time 
and with no more trouble than he would take 
to go to Maine, or Georgian Bay, which seem 
nearer because more familiar. 

One is apt to imagine that Chesapeake Bay 
is small, rather too small for consideration when 
making plans for a long journey, or for a novel 
outing, and yet it is considerably larger than 
Long Island Sound, and has a vastly greater 
territory from which the adventurer may choose 
his stamping ground. 

I suppose that the hand‘est and most inter- 
esting way to see the Chesapeake and its various 
inlets, salt rivers and winding shores is from 
a light, staunch cabin craft, either sail or power 
boat. One could go into the bay with an ocean- 
going yacht and make considerable of a cruise 
from seaport to seaport—Washington, Baltimore 
and Norfolk, with runs up the Potomac, James 
and other rivers. A small yacht, able to weather 
any gale, would be ideal for the purpose, for 
there are hundreds of harbors where it could 
find safe shelter in time of storm. while the 
broad water would still be accessible on the 
enews pleasant weeks of spring. summer and 
all. 

I was so fortunate as to pass several months 
along the shores of the Chesapeake, last winter 
and spring, and the story of a trip which I 
made in a converted bay canoe on the waters 
between Big Choptank River and the Wicomico 
River may have in it some suggestions for those 
who would like to visit a region which is not 
overrun by mere pleasure seekers who cannot 
love nature for its own sake, and who must 
have excitement of a kind that nature frowns 
upon. 

I met John W. Rusk, of Haines Falls, N. Y., 
in Cannon’s boarding house in Cambridge. Md.., 
toward the end of March. We became ac- 
quainted, and he told me about some of his ex- 
periences as a sportsman-traveler. Nearly two 
years before, he had purchased a common 
Chesapeake Bay canoe, the “Virgie Lee.” It 
was built of four logs. hewed and bolted to 
shape, so that it was really a 4-log dugout. The 
craft was 28 feet long. 7 feet wide and drawing 
2 feet of water. The bottom was 4 inches thick. 
and of southern pine. It must have weighed 
nearly 3,000 pounds, but it was an attractive 
craft, for all that. The bay canoe handled by 


a bayman, will ride storms that drive steamers 
to shelter. 

Rusk discarded the mast and sail. built a wash- 
board, put in a 4-inch high combing, covered 
the bow with a deck, put up a cabin 7 feet long. 
and put in a 12 horsepower gasolene motor. He 
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expected to pass the winter on the Chesapeake 
waters, but the river Wye froze over for six 
weeks, and held his boat fast. When it thawed 
out enough, he took a compass course south- 
ward, passed through the inland route to the 
Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds, and on to 
Florida and warm weather. This shows the 
possibilities of the converted Chesapeake Bay 
canoe. One can get a canoe for from $40 up, 
and by putting in a cheap engine, have a very 
good sort of cruising boat at an expense of 
$150, or so. Of course, there is nothing fancy 
in such a craft—no brass fittings or hardwood 
finishing, but a man handy with saw and hammer 
and plane can build himself a cabin on a canoe 
that will be good to live in. 

When I met Rusk, he had sold his 12 horse- 
power engine, and was waiting for a 4 horse- 
power. It was March, and the engine company 
was filling summer orders. Everybody seems 
to wait for spring to get their summer outfits, 
and the result is congestion of orders just when 
everybody is in a hurry. One had much better 
build himself a plank launch from plans during 
the winter, and get an engine as soon as he can 
before the rush begins. One can reach Chesa- 
peake Bay by canals from New York easily. It 
is not essential that one travel in a bay canoe— 
its best feature is strength, and its worst one, 
lack of buoyancy or “life.” It is a log, and 
lies like a log in the water. 

Rusk and I became chummy. We went up 
to Secretary together on the steamer and had 
dinner with Win Murphy, an oysterman and 
captain, a lank, lean man with the buzz of the 
sea wind in his throat and a sun-baked face. 
Murphy believes that oysters were made for all 
men to enioy and profit by. His is the faith 
of all the Maryland oystermen. Laws to pro- 
tect the oyster are schemes of the rich against 
the poor, of the few against the many, he said, 
and for this reason he declared his intention of 
catching oysters whenever he could. On our 
way to the house he was telling about going 
down the river one night “stealing oysters.” 
He was caught at it, and had to run. Where- 
upon the police opened fire with their .45-70s. 
At the table Mr. Murphy interrupted his story 
to invite Rusk to ask a blessing, and then con- 
tinued, saying that the next morning he noticed 
one of his halliards was cut almost in two by 
a bullet. 


“If it had cut square, they’d got me certain,” 
Murphy said. 

“And we had to step a new mast, the old one 
was so badly shot up,” Win’s oldest boy broke 
in. Good, honest men, as a rule, the tongers 
cannot bring themselves to observing the oyster 
laws any more than an old-time woodsman will 
observe the game laws. They present the re- 
markable character‘stic of being God-fearing 
and law-breaking, both acts being matters of 
conscience. 

Coming down Secretary Creek toward Chop- 
tank River on the steamer Joppa. we had a 
bit of an experience. A little schooner loaded 
with brick was caught by the tide in the channel, 
and anchored in the narrow way. The Joppa 
tried to get past on the starboard side, and hit 
a mud bank, ‘heeled over and came to a stop. 
Then the steamer captain and the schooner cap- 
tain exchanged compliments. After fifteen or 
twenty minutes the big sidewheels worked the 
steamer off the slope, and away we went down 
the creek into the river. It was low tide, and 
for upward of four miles the keel cut through 
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the mud, sending coils of blue black muck up 
astern in the green water. We could hear the 
bottom strike lunips of oysters at intervals. 

On another day we went out with Capt. “Dad” 
Flowers. of the police boat Eugie Willis. Capt. 
“Dad” and Oyster Inspector William Pritchard 
guard the tonging beds of the Choptank, winter 
and summer. Night after night during the open 
season for oystering they patrol the river, watch- 
ing for dredges and illegal oystering. Dredg- 
ing is forbidden above an imaginary line drawn 
between the steamer dock at Cambridge and a 
house om the far side of the river. Ovystering at 
night is also forbidden. Nevertheless, dredgers 
try to get at the tongers’ rocks above the line, 
to prevent which Capt. “Dad” and Pritchard 
patrol the river at night, with lights out and 
their eyes scanning the dark water for the faint 
flush of canvas shooting back and forth over 
the beds, betraying the pirate at his work. 

Capturing the violators is sometimes a matter 
of a wild midnight race along the river, firing the 
.45 till the pirate comes to, or vanishes in the 
murk. Sometimes there is shooting back, and 
the flash of the guns darts out from two craft 
in mimic warfare. Some men like that sort 
of thing, and ride the waves of the bay regard- 
less of consequences, so long as they can get 
huge catches of oysters. These free-lancers 
carry half-inch boiler plates which they move to 
between the steersman and the police boat's 
fire, and then run for it. They are really 
armored pirates. The law forbids the carrying 
of rifles, but has overlooked the curved sheets 
of iron that enable many a boat to escape the 
penalty of the law—fines, confiscation or im- 
prisonment. 


It was a pretty day when Rusk and I went 
up the river with Capt. “Dad.” There seemed 
little chance of adventure. The river was dotted 
with canoes, tonging the beds in legal fashion. 
As we came around one point, a canoe far up 
the river at the next point suspended tonging, 
hoisted sail and slipped away out of sight. It 
was miles away, and too far to make it worth 
while to give chase, but it was an incident worth 
roticing, for that canoe probably had on board 
some bushels of “culls” or dysters under the 
legal size. Sight of the Eugie Willis was 
sufficient to send these lawbreakers scurrying. 
while the others were either honest, or trust- 
ing to luck not to be searched. A small batteau 
came bounding down with the light breeze— 
Capt. Wells, another oyster inspector was out 
viewing the work of the tongers. Asked if he 
had found anybody violating the law, he said, 
“No-o,” as though to add, “Not exactly.” Not 
exactly violating the law is the normal condition 
of affairs down onthe Chesapeake oyster beds. 

Capt. “Dad” served oysters for dinner. In- 
spector Pritchard opened them, three minutes 
from the natural rock, and they were dropped 
still beating into flour and then into a spider 
sizzling hot with grease. Better oysters one can 
never eat than those. One reads that certain 
good feeders, or bon vivants. have delicacies 
brought to them from all parts of the world: 
they think that thus they get the world’s best 
food, but one who has eaten apple butter where 
it is made, sorghum where it was boiled, maple 
sugar in the bush, bananas from the trec, 
strawberries from the wild vine, trout fried be- 
side their native brook, venison broiled over 
a yellow birch fire, or oysters fried at the 
natural rock, knows that the best flavors cannot 
be brought to a man, but the man must go to 
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them. Especially is this true of the oyster. 
Into every keg of oysters packed in Maryland 
go three quarts of preservaline, which for all 
time takes the true flavor from the bivalve. 

“T don’t like oysters that have that stuff in,” 
said Capt. “Dad.” “If I have oysters, I want 
them fresh, and fried like these, or boiled in 
their own liquor.” 

Opinions will differ as to oysters and the 
best ways of cooking them, but any one who 
enjoys even the doped oysters, ought to go 
down to the bay.’ He will have the real article 
for once in his life—as often as he wishes—but 
when he returns to the kegs for his shellfish, it 
will be a long time before he can enjoy them 
because of his taste having been cultivated. 





Rusk, in our little wanderings together, dis- 
covered that we were congenial. Our individual 
eccentricities did not interfere with each other, 
so he invited me to go with him on his con- 
verted canoe to “sell gasolene engines.” That 
was Rusk’s idea of having a good time. I don’t 
know that he really was a serious agent out for 
the mere profit of selling engines; I am inclined 
to think that he regarded himself as a sort of 
missionary, preaching the doctrine of power 
boats against the argument of sailing vessels. 

Rusk’s canoe, named the Virgie Lee, was 
beached on the opposite side of the Choptank 
at Sullivan’s farm, and when the engine, no 
larger than a logging camp coffee-pot came, we 
took it over to the canoe and proceeded to put 
it in place. The old bed had to be ripped out, 
the shaft hole stopped down, a new bed built 
of plank, and everything adjusted, so as to get 
the propeller shaft true with the crank shaft. 

The work on the shaft had to be done between 
tides, for the boat was up by the bow on the 
sand, and only at low tide was the stern post 
free. Lying on his back on a plank, wriggling, 
hammering, measuring and fussing, while the 
little wavelets lapped back and forth, sending 
long and longer streamers toward the plank till 
the worker was watching two ways at once, and 
calculating whether he had time for two spikes 
or for one only. But the job was finally done, 
just in time. 

Then the engine was trued up a bit, fixed 
over, turned and fitted. A five-gallon oil can 
was put on a platform in the stern behind the 
engine, and a system of universal joints, Ls and 
street Ls rigged up to conduct the gasolene from 
the can to the engine. Finally little platforms 
for dynamo and storage battery were knocked 
into shape from pieces of soap boxes and 
chunks of wave-worn drift. Wires were brought 
out, felt of, smelt of, tested and looked at. There 
was some doubt as to which represented the 
north pole and which the south pole, and we 
longed for a piece of damp litmus paper, so that 
we could stick the wires on it and know, from 
the mark, that we’d found the south pole. We 
knew that one or other end stuck into a cup 
of water would have bubbles on it, but which 
it was impossible to remember. 

tlowever, the engine was wired up, the spark 
plug sparked, the induction coil concentrated 
the “juice” and the business had the look of a 
go to it. Greasy, with aching backs and tri- 
umphant smiles, we gazed upon the silent green 
machine—it looked trifling and lost in the big 
Stern space of the boat, and compared to the 
size of the craft looked incapable of moving it. 

After a day of serious engine installing, the 
Proof of the pudding was at hand. Would the 
engine run? She would, and did. She started 
up. speeded, kicked the water astern, made a 
big noise and then, all of a sudden stopped 
with a loud sound and a profane burst of blue 
smoke. Rusk wriggled the wires, chucked the 
engine under the chin, so to speak, tightened 
bolts, loosed wires, tapped pipes and turned up 
the switch, turned the crank and saw the en- 
gine speed up to about 300, and then go bang 
and stop. 

Night coming on, we retired to Mr. Sullivan’s. 
I was jubilant, but I didn’t let on. The way to 
earn what’s what with a gasolene motor is to 
have something go wrong with it, and then 
help put it into shape. Rusk had had a dozen 
or so launches and gasolene engines. Trouble 
was not new to him, as proof of which his 67 
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years rested kindly upon his countenance. In 
the morning when we returned to the engine, 
we tried it again, with the same result. 

“She back-fires!” Rusk announced and pro- 
ceeded to tighten packing, squeezing bolts, and 
got it so tight we couldn’t crank it. I got down 
and peeked to see where the puff came from, but 
the éxplosive puff of blue smoke always came 
with such astonishing suddenness that I couldn’t 
be sure whether it was out of the packing, 
pump or base. At last, we dismounted the en- 
gine again. We unhitched the pump, un- 
screwed the wires, unjointed the pipes and got 
everything apart. As we lifted the cylinder 
from the base, Rusk exclaimed: 

“Well, ain't I .’ Then he stopped. There 
was a hole in the bottom of the crank shaft 
chamber, and back in the tool box was a drain 
cock which appeared to have been thrown in 
for good measure by the makers. But it was 
an essential part of the engine. The base had 
to be lifted and the bed bored to take the drain 
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cock. By the time we had the engine up and 
doing again, night was coming on—all our work 
was done in and between showers on gray, 
chilly days, but at last the engine worked. 
“She runs, she runs, she always runs!” Rusk 
cried exultantly.: A mechanic charges from $15 
to $25 for installing a motor. The price seemed 
reasonable when our engine was in. 





Now we were ready to launch, and on a high 
tide five or six men lent a hand and shoved the 
boat afloat as easy as a peeled log. More trials 
and more troubles ensued, of course. It was a 
trick td feed just so big a drop of gasolene to 
the engine, and it was a disappointment when 
the dynamo failed to work, but the storage bat- 
tery worked, and we cruised a few rods down 
the beach, started to turn back, and the engine 
stopped again. We fussed and fixed some more 
—got out the anchor so we wouldn’t drift clear 
away, and when the engine did start up with 
suddenness and loud burstings, I’d jump and 
haul in the anchor and wait to see what would 
happen next. 

We ran up the river side to Collins’ house, 
and staid there all night. On the way we stopped 
and had a talk with Major Dickerson, who owns 
one of the prettiest of the Choptank River 
farms. With ‘a bachelor chum and a dozen or 
so darkey hired men, he lives and enjoys the 
comforting life of a Maryland plantation farmer. 
On occasion he can out-dialect a Louisiana 


plantation hand—indeed, there are many ways 
in which the Maryland farm life surpasses most 


lives. For the mountain man, however, the 
muggy, humid atmosphere winter and summer 
must always be a drawback. 

On the following day we crossed the Chop- 
tank River, and this trip will always be remem- 
bered by me as an occasion of novel pleasures. 
I had never before been afloat on salt water 
in a small boat when the waves were a bit 
rollicky. Now a cold wind out of the west, 
bearing misty rain, stirred up rollers that made 
us plunge. Who can describe the sheer joy of 
swinging in the waves? I could appreciate the 
fervor of those who first called the lisping and 
bubbling of waves along the side of a boat 
“music.” Quite the most beautiful tone I ever 
heard is the tinkling of ice-clad grass leaves 
thrown. into motion by a ripple in a brook, and 
next to this fairy sound comes the bubbling of 
salt waves along the sides of a boat. 

At Cambridge we fitted out for a cruise. The 
big gasolene tank under the bow deck was filled 
with oil, and the little cabin was almost filled 
with bedding, things to eat and other necessities, 
including my duffle, and Rusk’s. Rusk rigged 
cleats and two crossbars, so that at night we 
could fill in the space between the cabin lockers 
with two boards. By spreading mattresses out 
on these and on the lockers we had beds. 
Ninety cent quilts and dollar mattresses served 
the purpose very well. By day quilts, mattresses, 
overcoats, etc., were rolled up and shoved against 
the bow end of the cabin. This left us about 
five feet of space on the lockers and floor. 

For cooking arrangements, we had a tiny 
go-cent oil-stove, a frying-pan, coffee-pot and 
some pails. As the saying is, “They would do,” 
and they did as long as we had need of them. 

Having equipped ourselves, we headed away 
up the Big Choptank to Secretary. It had now 
come clear and warm. The wind was against 
us and pounded the bow of the boat insistently. 
I took my first trick at the 14-inch galvanized 
iron wheel and learned the feel of the waves 
pounding down against the rudder. Now and 
then, for no apparent reason the engine would 
come to a halt. I’d heave over the anchor and 
then we’d examine the engine, shake it here 
and there, and at last get it going again. 
Cranking it had a dire effect upon our hands. 
At one time I had seven blisters, due to the iron 
crank handle. This handle Rusk smoothed off 
with a file and emery cloth, and wrapped with rags, 
in vain endeavor to save the cuticle of our 
palms. 

The hurt hands were the one drawback to the 8- 
mile run to Secretary. The river varied from three 
to five or six miles wide. Here and there long 
reefs jutted out from the banks, lending hues 
to the deep shades of the channel. Reading the 
water was thrust upon one instantly by these 
sands. To the unpracticed eye the waves were 
all alike, but when one stands at the wheel with 
Rusk fussing over the engine, mooning over 
the scenery ceases to be a joy. 

“Now, where you going?’ Rusk would ask 
suddenly, bringing me from a reverie of pure 
joy to a realizing sense that I was headed a mile 
or so off the course. ; 

There were caving gravel banks on either 
side the river, and the trees about the houses 
gave them a beautiful, snug and home-like ap- 
pearance. There was promise of sport in a 
dozen duck blinds off various points. The 
blinds were made of long, narrow boards, nailed 
into a rectangle, like a woodrick for a wagon. 
Down both sides, and across the bow were bored 
holes every ten inches or so into which was 
stuck cedar brush. The hunters anchor these 
blinds bow and stern, put out the decoys, and 
then get into the blinds with their skiffs and wait 
for the ducks to come. 

Flocks of ducks left the water ahead of us, and 
circled back a mile or so away, for they were 
much hunted. On the edge of the land, looming 
dead against the sky beyond, were two or three 
trees with vast osprey nests in them. In the 
intervals when the chuckling of the motor 
ceased, we could hear birds chirruping from the 
bushes, and once_or twice, the strange cry of 
the sou’southerlies, called hounds by some. 

We ran up Secretary Creek, and made fast 
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beside the steamer dock. A dozen or so men 
were there, and it seemed a good opportunity to 
Rusk to demonstrate the engine’s value to fish- 
ermen, crabbers and oyster tongers. But the 
engine was perverse. Having come to a stop, 
it refused to be exhibited. The crowd gazed on 
the futile efforts to start the engine and dis- 
cussed the merits of the outfit. Some said it 
was the engine, some the engineers. What was 
the matter we didn’t know’‘and couldn’t find out. 
While Rusk studied and I looked and tried to 
understand, there came from the dock the sound 
of voices raised in debate. Above the rest two 
gained the center of attention. One swatted the 
other on the nose, and the swatted one rushed 
to get a piece of oak board about three feet 
long. At this the other drew a knife with a 
4-inch blade and opened it, backing away and 
twisting his face till it showed the mingled 
emotions of fear and anger. Sight of the knife 
brought the other to a standstill, and they stood 
cursing each other, while peacemakers flocked 
to the rescue and argued that knives and clubs 
were no weapons for fighting, and begging that 
the two go at it with their fists, “like men.” 

Later the man with a hurt nose drew Rusk 
to one side and told him that the fight was due 
to the engine, and that the hurt man thought he 
pees the gift of an engine for standing up 
or it. 

“You didn’t stand up straight enough,” Rusk 
remarked, and the man passed on. 

Fishermen were coming in with strings of fish 
—white perch, catfish, shad and an occasional 
ring perch or yellow ned. Fishing had just be- 
gun to be good. A few days before the rumor 
had come up the bay that there were shad at 
York Spit, then one was reported at Hooper’s 
Island. They came closer day by day, until one 
came in to Cambridge. The fishermen went to 
their nets a-quiver with anxiety. Finally every 
one had caught their first one or two. Then 
came the “catch,” and one met men and women 
passing along the streets with plump roe shad 
hanging from splint stringers. 

Our task was to find out what was the matter 
with the dynamo which refused to make the 
engine go without assistance from the storage 
battery. Repeated trials failed to bring any re- 
sults. Then we noticed that the dynamo called 
for a speed of 1,500 revolutions a minute. A 
little figuring showed that our motor was giving 
only 1,200 revolutions—the dynamo pulley was 
an inch too large. This had to be remedied, and 
a trip to Cambridge was necessary to get an- 
other pulley. The new pulley was all right, but 
the shaft hole was an eighth of an inch too 
large. It took five hours to fit a brass collar on 
the shaft, but that fault was finally corrected, 
and at last the engine was all in whack. We 
were ready for a journey down the Big Chop- 
tank to Taylor’s Island, where Rusk hoped to 
preach the doctrine of gasolene to the baymen. 

Rusk was once a professor of elocution, and 
in his day he had given entertainments here and 
there on the continent. He recited dialogues, 
told stories and gave some impersonations of 
schoolboy singers. It was funny, but perhaps 
the funniest thing of all was his giving an im- 
personation of one of the little audience 
gathered in Win Murphy’s sitting room without 
the victim quite realizing it. This was his fare- 
well appearance at Secretary, so to speak, and 
the following morning I cast off, he started the 
engine, and away we went down Secretary 
Creek, at the rate of about four miles an hour. 
Our voyage was actually begun. 





Finding a Man. 


A CLERGYMAN summering in the Adirondacks 
had gone one day far into the wilderness pros- 
pecting for a camp site, fishing ground, etc., for 
himself and a friend expected soon from the 
city. Returning homeward the prospector 
stopped at an old hunter camp. After visiting 
the spring he sat down in the shade on the rough 
platform to rest in true backwoods style. It was 


nearly 4 P. M. and hot; he would wait till 4 
o'clock and resume his march. Suddenly a man 
came out of the bushes and called, “Can you tell 
me where I am?” approaching as he spoke. 














































































































































WING SHOOTING WITH A CAMERA——ROBIN SNIPE. 


Eastern shore of Virginia. Circling over decoy. 


Several are dropping. 1/1000 second exposure. 


From the National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. Copyright, 1906, by Geo. Shiras 2d. 


The answer was, “I think so. As nearly as 
I can calculate you seem to be right here.” 

“Well, where am I on this map?” (drawing a 
U. S. survey map). 

“Can you tell me that?” 

“I think so,” and it was done. 

“Well, I came from lake this morning 
and was told to fish down the river to a bridge 
and the team would meet me at 3 o’clock. How 
should I get there?” 

“T am going up that way and will show you 
the way.” 

“Well, I’m as glad to see you as though I had 
known you for thirty-five years.” 

He had missed the bridge because it was not 
in place this year, and had wandered on until 
he became lost some miles from where he wanted 
to be. He was wet, tired and nervous, a lawyer 
from one of our up-State cities. 

“Do you think the team will be there?” he 
asked. 





“Did you pay the driver this morning?” 
“No!” 


“Then don’t worry. He'll be there.” 
He was and they rode home together. 
JUVENAL. 


Woodmont is a shore resort on Long Island 
Sound near Milford, Conn., famous for its wild- 
fowl shooting. F. S. Downs, of Milford, writes 
that on a recent morning fifteen members of the 
New Haven Gun Club bagged eighty ducks. 
Three of the sportsmen got 22, 14 and 12, re- 
spectively. 


The scarcity of ruffed grouse in parts ©! 
Minnesota is attributed to the shooting out ©! 
season of young birds in the summer months. 
Duck shooting, however, seems to be good, 
there being an abundance of wild rice, which 
is reported as a failure in places further north. 
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SNIPE SHOOTING OVER DECOYS.—PHOTO BY GEO. SHIRAS, 3D. ‘ 


One hundred and ten bagged in one shot. 
From the National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. 


“Morgan’s Men.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
_In your issue of Oct. 27 I notice some objec- 
tions to a paragraph in chapter three of “The 
Mountain Moonshiner” in which I mentioned cer- 
tain services performed by our backwoods rifle- 
men in the Revolution. My words were deliber- 
ately chosen, and exactly stated my meaning; but 
they have been misconstrued (inadvertently, no 
doubt) by your correspondent, who has also mis- 
understood the context. If he will turn to the 
original he will find that I was not speaking of 
the North Carolina militia (who were not moun- 
taincers), but of the Alleghany and trans-Alle- 
ghany backwoodsmen, and especially of that regi- 
ment of sharpshoters who were the first troops 
enlisted by the Continental Congress. These men 
were not from Carolina, and were not militia, 
but regulars—in fact the first regulars that ever 
Served under a Federal banner in America. They 
formed the first regiment of foot of the Conti- 
nental army. and were drawn as follows: Eight 
companies from Pennsylvania, two from Mary- 
land, and two from Virginia. All of them were 
expert riflemen” by the terms of enlistment, and 
all, save Nagel’s company of Berks county 
“Duich,” were drawn from our western frontier, 
there being no sharpshooters along the seaboard, 
where the rifle was practically an unknown 
weapon. I was writing neither a eulogy nor a 
brie’, but simply a plain statement of solid fact. 
I have already told the story of our Colonial 
and Revolutionary riflemen, briefly in Harper’s 
Magazine for May, 1899, (to which reference was 
made in my footnote) and in considerable detail, 
with references to authorities, in Shooting and 
Fishing from Jan. 1807, to March, 1898. My data 
were not compiled from popular histories, but 
Tom original sources, such as Provincial and 
tate archives, American and British newspapers 
Of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, per- 
sonal narratives. official dispatches, and other 
contemporary records, which I compared with 


Flying 75 miles an hour. 1/1000 second exposure. 


nearly everything that had since been published 
on the military annals of the Revolution. I 
spent five years in finding and sifting out this 
material before writing a line on the subject. As 
the result is already in print, I shall not weary 
either myself or your readers with a repetition. 

Your correspondent Fair Play is_ evidently 
not familiar with the history of the Revolution 
and has quite failed to grasp the situation that 
faced the backwoodsmen. For example, it will 
be news to historical students that Washington, 
and not the sharpshooter Morgan, won the battle 
of the Cowpens, and that King’s Mountain was 
carried by “a mob.” 

As for the backwoods method of fighting—did 
Fair Play ever assimilate the lesson of Brad- 
dock’s defeat, or did he ever try to push a 
skirmish line through thick forest? He asserts 
that at King’s Mountain the frontiersmen “ran 
from the first fire of the British, each man seek- 
ing shelter of rock, tree, stump, everything that 
would shelter their [sic] precious bodies from 
harm.” If that be so, then they must have run 
back again; for they swept up and stormed a 
forest-clad mountain from which the British com- 
mander, Ferguson, had boasted that “God AI- 
mighty cannot drive us.” Fair Play calls this 
band of backwoodsmen “a mob.” Then, by all 
means, let us ever have such mobs; for they an- 
nihilated the enemy, in an uphill rush, and them- 
selves received barely a scratch. If the object 
of war is to inflict the utmost damage upon the 
foe, while suffering the least ourselves, then our 
mountain mob certainly displayed good general- 
ship. As a matter of fact, they had gaod leaders, 
obeyed them, and more—they were capable of 
doing what regular troops have only recently 
learned to do; fight in extended order, and still 
cohere when out of sound of their officers’ voices. 
That is a hard lesson to learn, and there are some 
men who will never learn either the art itself 
or the common sense of it. There have been 
instances within the memory of to-day’s school- 
boys. However, the notion that backwoods tactics 





Revels Island, Virginia. 
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consist merely in a scramble of “everyone for 
himself and devil take the hindmost” is rank 
nonsense. There is leadership even in a bear- 
drive, to say nothing of battle against intelligent 
beings. 

Your correspondent’s other count against the 
Tennesseeans is that “they did not stick to the 
campaign.” There was excellent reason. Had 
they done so, their wives and daughters would 
have been scalped within a fortnight. No Gov- 
ernment was protecting those little log cabins in 
the wilderness. All honor: to the “men folks” 
who left them long enough to make that superb 
dash across the mountains! More honor to the 
“women folks” who mounted guard against the 
Indians while husbands and brothers were away! 

Allow me to express the conviction that no 
one is competent to write the history, as it should 
be written, of our sharpshooters in the Revolu- 
tion unless he is both a trained historical student 
and a practical marksman as well. The material 
is hidden from all but bibliographers who know 
the resources of American and foreign libraries 
and public archives, while the subject is too tech- 
nical for anyone who is not himself a rifleman. 
To show how grievously even the best of his- 
torians may blunder I need only cite the late 
John Fiske’s eulogium of Morgan’s sharpshooters. 
Unfortunately, I must quote from memory. being 
myself, at this time, far back in the woods; but 
you can find the passage for yourself by consult- 
ing the index to Fiske’s “American Revoltion.” 
This distinguished writer asserts that every man 
under Morgan could hit a squirrel (I think he 
says a running squirrel) through the head with 
his rifle at two hundred yards! 

Mepuw, N. C. Horace KEpHART. 


THE CAMPING OUTFIT 
of the thoughtful camper invariably includes a sr~ply of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. With this in 
camp, the most important food item is taken cire of. 
Eagle Milk keeps indefinitely in anv climate. The 
original and leading brand since 1857. Always uniform.— 
Adv. 
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In a Heron Village. 


BY WILLIAM L. FINLEY. 

With Phctegraphs from Life by Herman T. Bohlman 

OF all the sights and sensations that break 
into a bird-lover’s experience, the most lasting, 
perhaps, is when he first steps from the quieter 
wood scenes and suddenly emerges into the very 
heart of a busy bird town. The eyes pop as 
wide and the pulse beats as fast as that of a 
backwoods boy when he first walks into the very 
midst of a modern three-ringed circus in full 
swing. 

Fifteen miles below my home in the heart of 
the fir forest, is a village of two hundred houses. 
It has an area of about three acres. Every 
home is a skyscraper. Not a single house is 
less than a hundred and thirty feet up, and some 
are a hundred and sixty feet high. The in- 
habitants are feathered fishers. They hunt the 
waterways of the Columbia and the Willamette 
for miles. Each owns his own claim, and there 
is never a dispute as to possession. 

It takes the biggest reserve of nerve and 
muscle to reach this village, but one may sit on 
the wooded hillside far below and watch l-fe 
there in full swing. From two.to five brush- 
heap houses, the size of a washtub, are care- 
fully balanced and securely. fastened in the top 
limbs of each tree. Gaunt, long-legged citizens 
stand about the airy doorways and gossip in 
hoarse croaks. Residents are continually com- 
ing and going, some flapping in from the feed- 
ing grounds with craws full of fish and frogs, 
others sweeping down the avenues between the 
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pointed firs with a departing guttural squawk. 

One of the most risky and perilous pieces of 
work ever done in the treetop was accomplished 
here in the tall firs in getting the nest and eggs 
of the great blue heron (Ardea _ herodias), 
The photographer had selected the most “climb- 
able-looking” stronghold in the heronry, where 
the nearest nest was 130 feet up. But after the 
long, arduous ascent, he found that both nests 
contained newly hatched birds. Just fifteen feet 
away in the branches of an adjoining tree was 
a nest containing four eggs. To get this, the 
photographer strapped himself carefully in the 
branches and wrapped his legs about the trunk. 
With a rope, he lassoed the broken end of'a 
limb on the adjoining tree and by slipping the 
cord back and forth, worked the rope up to the 
trunk. A slow, steady pull and the tops of the 
trees bent closer together. The tension became 
stronger and stronger between the two trees 
until at four feet, it looked like a huge catapult 
that might suddenly be sprung and shoot the 
climber into space. In another instant, an 
aérial bridge was formed in the treetop, while 
the photographer secured his prize. 

The heronries in the Oregon forests are 
pretty well protected from the raids of a bird 
photographer by reason of their great height 
from the ground. For several years we hunted 
for a colony of these birds where a good series 
of photographs could be taken. We never found 
one in Oregon, but we did discover one in Cali- 
fornia last summer. 


Down in the swamp regions at the lower end 
of San Francisco Bay, is a narrow wooded belt 
reaching out about a mile, and it is about 200 





Family ef three full grown great blue herons in nest on top of sycamore tree. Photo by Finley and Bohlman. 


‘ sixty-nine nests in one tree. 


yards in width. When we approached this 
thicket, we saw the trees were well loaded with 
nests. We skirted the edge of the belt, looking 
for an entrance, but to our surprise, each place 
we tried was barred with a perfect mass of 
tangled bushes and trees. We crawled through 
in one place for a few feet, but over and 
through all was a network of poison-oak and 
blackberry that we could not penetrate. There 
was not the sign of a path. After two hours, 
we went to the point opposite the largest tree 
and decided to push and cut our way through. 
The first few yards we crawled on our hands and 
knees, pushing our cameras or dragging them 
behind. Unable to crawl further, we had to 
clear a way and climb a ten-foot brush-heap. 
For a few yards we ducked under and wiggled 
along in the bed of a ditch in mire to our knees. 
I never saw such a tangled mass of brush. 
Fallen limbs and trees of alder, swamp maple 
and willow were interlaced with blackberry 
brier, poison-oak and the rankest growth of 
nettles. All the while we were assailed by an 
increasing mob of starving mosquitoes that 
went raving mad at the taste of blood. We 
pushed on, straining, sweating, crawling and 
climbing for a hundred yards that seemed more 
like a mile. 

We forgot it all the minute we stood under 
the largest sycamore. It was seven feet thick 
at the base, and a difficult proposition to climb. 
But this was the center of business activity in 
the heron village. The monster was 120 feet 
high and had a spread of limbs equal to its 
height. In this single tree, we counted forty- 
one blue heron nests and twenty-eight night 
heron (Nycticorax nycticorax nevius) nests: 
In another tree 
were seventeen of the larger nests, and twenty- 
eight of the smaller. 

_The great blue heron or “crane” is one of the 
picturesque sights of every fish pond and along 
the banks of every river in the country. I look 
for him along the shallow sandbars and sloping 
banks as I look for the background of green 
trees. He is always the solitary fisher. He is 
the bit of life that draws the whole to a focus. 
Watch him, and he stands as motionless as a 
stick. He is patient. A minnow or frog swims 
past and there is a lightning flash of that pointed 
bill as he pins him a foot below the surface. 
Disturb him and he deliberately spready a pair 
of wings that fan six feet of air, and dangles 
his long legs to the next stand just out of 
range. 

Nature has built the heron in an extremely 
practical way. She dressed him in colors of 
sky and water. She did not plant his eyes in 
the top of his head as she did the woodcock, 
because he is not likely to be injured from 
above, but she put them right on the lower 
sloping side of his head so he could look 
straight down at his feet without the slightest 
side turn. She let his legs grow too long for 
perching conveniently on a tree, just so he 
could wade in deep enough to fish. She gave 
him a dagger-shaped bill at the end of a neck 
that was both long enough to reach bottom as 
well as to keep his eyes high above water, so 
he could see and aim correctly at the creature 
below surface. 

It is said that occasionally a pair of great 
blue herons will build an isolated nest, but | 
never found one. The heron ‘likes a remote 
fishing preserve of his own, but he loves to 
live in a small village community to which he 
can return each evening and enjoy the social 
life among his neighbors and dwell in mutual 
protection. (ao 

He is a remarkable bird in adapting himse!! 
to circumstances. In a bird of such long legs 
and of such proportions one would naturally 
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think his nesting place would be on the ground. 
In the lake region of Southern Oregon, we did 
find the great blue heron nesting on the ground, 
surrounded on all sides by gulls, cormorants, 
pelicans and terns. But in other portions of our 
country, a colony of these birds will select the 
tallest firs, deep back in the forest, or the 
sycamores, willows and maples in the midst of 
a swamp. 

We made the first trip to the heronry on April 
21, and found that most of the nests contained 
eggs. There were about 700 nests in the whole 
colony, of which the larger number were black- 
crowned night herons. The great blues and the 
night herons occupied the same trees, nesting 
side by side. The larger nests were built almost 
entirely in the tops of the sycamores, while the 
night herons set their platform nests at the very 
upturned tips of the sycamore’s limbs and in the 
lower surrounding willows and alders. 

When I first climbed in among the nests of a 
smaller tree with my camera, it sounded as if 
I were in the midst of a gigantic henhouse. 
Some of the birds were clucking over their 
‘eggs that were soon to be hatched; others were 
cackling over newly-laid eggs, and squawking 
at being disturbed; others were wrangling and 
squabbling, so that there was a continual clat- 
tering fuss above which one had to yell his 
loudest to be heard. I sat astraddle a limb with 
my note-book in hand. About me, seemingly 
almost within reach, I counted thirty-six sets 
of blue eggs. I was high above the tops of 
the alders and willows. Set all about me in the 
background of green, were the platforms, each 
holding several eggs of blue. The trees were 
dotted in every direction. -I counted over 400 
eggs in sight. 

The black-crowned night heron is a very 
different bird from the great blue. It has a 
shiny black patch on the top of its head, and a 
gray body with a black back. The short but 
thick neck and short legs are just the opposite 
of the blue heron. The night theron, as the 
name signifies, is not seen or heard much dur- 


Young black-crowned night heron resisting the invasion 


of the camera. Photo by Finley and Bohlman. 
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Showing long angular toes used to 
hang to limbs. 


Young night heron. 


ing the day unless you visit one of their colonies, 
which is placed generally in some inaccessible 
swamp. As long as these birds can find some 
protected place to nest, they are sure to remain 
in spite of our civilization, for a colony of 
several hundred of them st:ll nest in the maples 
of a dense swamp only a few miles from New 
York city. 

Great blue herons perched lazily in the tops 
of the trees. Looking in one direction, I counted 
over a hundred of them. They were sailing in 
continually and departing. The night herons 
fluttered about in a jerky, labored flight, lighting 
in the willows and hovering over their nests. 

A night heron’s, or as often called, a squawk’s 
nest, looks to me like a mere botch. Some of 
them are not hollowed in the least, but just 
rough platforms. In a wind, the eggs would 
roll off if the mother did not sit to hold them 
on. There is not much trouble after the eggs 
are hatched, for the youngsters seem to kick 
themselves loose from the shell with one foot, 
while they wrap the long, angular toes of the 
other about the nearest twig. 

On our first trip to the heronry, when the 
nests contained eggs, we selected one or two of 
the best and most available to get a good series 
of pictures showing the growth of the young. 
Most all the night heron nests contain four 
eggs. Each egg seemed to hatch in regular 
order about two days apart. When we photo- 
graphed the same nest later, we found it held 
three frowsy-headed youngsters and one egg. 
On our third trip, the growth, both in size and 
ugliness, was quite apparent. But on our next 
trip, we found the nest deserted. 

The next time I sat in the treetop, the place 
sounded more like a big duck ranch. Above all 
the squawks of the parents there was a steady 


quacking clatter of the hundreds of young 
herons, that never ceased. The sound grew 
more intense in spots, as here and there a 


mother swept in from the feeding ground and 
fed her children. As I sat watching, an old 
blue heron sailed in and lit on a branch above 
her nest in the adjoining tree. The three 
youngsters twisted in ecstatic contortions as 
the mother stepped awkwardly along the limb. 
Each reached up in full height to grasp her 
long bill. She sat on the nest, calmly looking 
about. The young continued to catch her beak 
and pull it part way down, endeavoring to make 
her feed them. When she got ready, she dis- 
gorged a mess of partially digested fish down 
the throat of each nestling, and left as leisurely 
as she came. In another case where the young 
were older, I saw the mother bird disgorge into 
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the nest. The mass of undigested fish in her 
craw seemed to form into small portions and 
come up as the cud of a cow does, and each 
youngster pitched into the meal with a vigor 
and energy, that would have amazed a litter of 
young pigs. 

When you climb anywhere near a nest after 
the young birds have had a good meal. they will 
begin to “unswallow” as fast as they have 
gobbled it down. On account of this habit es- 
pecially common among night herons, we found 
it always safe to keep out of the way as much as 
possible, or at least not approach a nest full of 
young birds from below. 

In order to study the life of the herons and 
get some pictures early in the morning before 
the wind sprung up so strong that we could 
hardly hold ourselves in the treetop., which it 
had a habit of doing at that season of the year, 
we camped at the heronry all night. At the 
south end of the heron jungle is a hay field, 
where we took up quarters. We had no trouble 
in keeping awake most of the night to study 
heron habits. The blue herons, as well as the 
“squawks,” or night herons, seemed to keep 
busy most of the night. As some one has said, 
it sounded like several hundred Indians trying 
to throttle each other. Then the mosquitoes 
and frogs were more active after dark. We 
crawled into a haycock and covered ourselves. 
up as much to get rid of the pestiferous, blood- 
thirsty insects as to keep warm. At daylight we 
felt as much comfort in crawling out to get rid 
of burrs and stickers as we had the night before 
in crawling in to get away from the mosquitoes, 
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Photographer climbing to nest of great b'ue heron, 130ft. 
up. Showing strap used in climbing. 


(View with telephoto lens from ground. Limbs appear 
slanting downward, as distance is so high from ground 
up). Photo by Finley and Bohlman. 
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A young night heron is well adapted to climb- 
ing from limb to limb by reason of his long, 
angling toes and the ability to hook his neck 
or bill over a limb and draw himself up as a 
parrot does. Not so with the young blue 
herons; they are as awkward about the limbs 
of the trees as their parents are stately in mov- 
ing through the air. When overbalanced on a 
limb, they often fall to the ground. 

The young birds of both species seem in- 
stinctively to know that falling from the trees 
to the ground below means death. Not because 
they are hurt in the least by the fall, but be- 
cause the old birds never descend to the ground 
below the nest tree. The ground under the trees 
was strewn with the bodies of young birds. The 
young are fed only in the treetop and those be- 
low starve in the very sight of their parents. 

Several times we saw young night herons 
hanging dead in the branches of the trees. In 
one tree we found two of these youngsters hang- 
ing side by side only a foot apart. In walking 
about the limbs, the larger of the two birds had 
caught its foot in a crotch and hung itself head 
downward. That in itself was not unusual, but 
the second bird hung by the neck only a few 
inches away. It seems that this smaller heron 
had hung itself rather than fall to the ground; 
he had fallen or overbalanced on the small limb 
and, as is the custom, had hooked his chin over 
the branch to keep from falling to the ground. 
His clutched right foot showed that the death- 
struggle had been a reaching and stretching to 
gain the limb. The head was not caught be- 
tween the branches as was the other bird’s foot. 
but was simply hooked over the bend in the 
twig. Had he thrown his head back a little he 
would have dropped to the ground. We demon- 
strated this by turning the bill to an angle of 
45 degrees and the body dropped to the bushes 
twenty feet below. How the bird could have 
held the rigid position of the neck throughout 
its death struggle, I dp not understand, unless 
it was a case where force of instinct was strong 
even to death. 

The. last trip we made to the heronry, we 
found the limbs of the sycamores as well loaded 
with young herons as a good apple tree is loaded 
with fruit. The moment we started to climb the 
tree. with our cameras, was the signal for the 
breaking loose of a squawking bedlam. Young 
“squawks” jabbered all sorts of epithets from 
the nest edge and retreated along the limbs as 
we drew nearer. The young blue herons 
savagely disputed every foot of our climb. They 
aimed a fusilade of stabs at us from all sides, 
and we took great care not to get within reach 
of their weapons. When we did get into the 
treetop, it took some little maneuvering to oust 
a pair of enraged youngsters so we could sit in 
their nest and aim the camera at the birds about. 

It was considerable trouble for us to get a 
series of heron pictures. We _ suffered and 
scratched for weeks with a miserable rash from 
the poison-oak, but we made five long trips to 
the heron village. The last trips through the 
jungle were not so difficult as the first: we had 
the beginning of a path and we doped with 
poison-oak preventives, gloved our hands and 
veiled our faces. But it was worth it all just 
to get a clear conception of what life is in a 
big heronry. It was a sight for the soul just 
to watch the great blue herons; the long, slow 
wing-beats as they flapped in from the feeding 
grounds; then the picture of quiet restfulness as 
they lounged about their nests after the day’s 
work. 

PorTLAND, Oregon 





Remarkable Wild Ducks. 


GREEN Bay, Wis., Oct. 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Possibly some of your readers may 
be able to inform me what kind of ducks the 
following birds are: 

In appearance something similar to the ordi- 
nary mallard duck; in the drake, bill very yellow, 
head green, white ring around the neck with 
head, neck and bill the size of a goose. The 
back and wings very similar to the ordinary mal- 
lard, but the two outer feathers on wing-tips 
are white, bar on wing the same as mallard. 
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THE LARGEST TREE IN THE HERON VILLAGE. 


Containing 69 nests—41 nests of great blue heron 


in the heron village, a sycamore 120ft. 


and 28 night heron nests. The center of activity 
high and with a spread of over 100ft. 


Photo by Fin!ey and Bohlman. 


feet yellow with black nails, feet as large as a 
goose. Breast and lower part of neck mottled 
gray part way and then patch of white as large 
as a man’s hand clear across breast, balance to 
tail feather mottled gray. Weight, 4% pounds, 
very thin. The duck, same description as drake, 
with the exception of the entire breast being 
mottled gray and nails on feet yellow and head 
all gray; with four feathers on either wing-tip. 
Weight, 4% pounds; bird thin. 

These birds were shot several days ago by 
two sportsmnen of this city in the afternoon. 
They took them for geese at first. They say 
they make a noise more like a goose than a 
mallard, although they came to the mallard call. 
The crops of the birds were filled with wild rice 
and a little sand and gravel; nothing further 
that could be discovered. Flesh very similar to 
a mallard duck and nice and sweet. 

The sportsmen say they saw a flock from 
which these birds apparently came, and think 
they were the same class of birds. Could such 
a thing be possible as a wild mallard duck 
crossing with the large pekin duck, or would 
a mallard duck cross with some of the smaller 
geese? 

The writer has seen a great many freak birds, 
but these seem to be extremly odd. In com- 
paring these birds lying side by side with a mal- 
lard, they appear to be again the size of the 
mallard duck, by the monstrous head. bill and 
feet giving them all the appearance of a goose. 

I trust that some one will be able to describe 
these ducks, whether they are hybrids, or 

‘ 


whether a bird out of its territory, although I 
know no similar duck in America, and believe 
them a cross of either the two kinds mentioned. 

I sent you an article about four years ago, 
having seen a small flock of genuine wild 
pigeons. We have some mounted birds in this 
town, and as I have shot them and seen them in 
flight, I am not mistaken. Two years ago there 
were several small flocks in this county of 
genuine wild pigeons, but believe they were all 
killed off. One farmer reported killing several, 
but did not save them. They went on the table. 

A. G. H. 

[It appears quite certain that the birds re- 
ferred to were hybrids, and from the description, 
one of the parent birds was unquestionably a 
mallard; what the other parent was is quite un- 
certain, though.perhaps an inspection of the 
birds might give a hint. 

It is well known that hybrids are more com- 
mon among ducks than in any other group of 
birds, and that a considerable number of such 
crosses have been described. Of these one was 
figured by Audubon under the name _ bimacu- 
bated duck. The hybrids between the black duck 
and the mallard, and the sprigtail and the mai- 
lard are so common that we have known 
gunner who has killed several of each. 

We are disposed to think that the birds de- 
scribed by our correspondent were hybrids be- 
tween the wild mallard and a domestic duck 
The suggestion that they were hybrids between 
a duck and some one of the geese is inad- 
missible. ] 
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FEDERAL PROTECTION OF WILDFOWL. 


The Existence of a National Police Power, Inclusive of Federal Control for the Protection of Migratory Wildfowl and 
of Fish in the Interstate Public Waters of the United States. 


NEARLY two years have now elapsed since, with 
a view of testing the opinion of our American 
sportsmen, I prepared and introduced a bill into 
the National House of Representatives to establish 
Federal supervision over the migratory wild fowl 
of the United States; followed by three other 
mexsures designed to give the general govern- 
ment effective jurisdiction over the coasial and 
interior waters of the country, so as to not only 
safeguard our great fishery interests, but like- 
wise protect the public health of the entire coun- 
try from the indiscriminate and unnecessary 
pollution of our interior interstate waters, the 
contamination of which is costing hundreds of 
thousands of lives each year, and, in the last 
decade, hundreds of millions of dollars for new 
systems of water supply and storage. All these 
bills involve precisely a similar question, viz.: 
Does there exist a sovereign power, in the Na- 
tional government, capable of meeting a situa- 
tion where experience shows that the States, act- 
ing alone, have been unable to afford relief? 

It is, therefore, not a problem of taking away 
from the States prerogatives capable of efficient 
exercise, but rather (1) supplementing the same 
by National co-operation, or (2) by entirely sup- 
planting State regulations, when incapable of en- 
forcement. Neither case entails a loss of 
powers “reserved to the States,’ for a power in- 
capable of exercise is a legal fiction, and a power 
that can only be partially exercised is not in- 
fringed upon when the same is made fully effec- 
tive by the assistance of the central government. 

Recognizing the fact that the proposition, so 
far as it related to the preservation of our mi- 
gratory wild fowl, was a new one, and that in 
respect to the others the situation was in almost 
inextricable confusion, owing not so much to ccn- 
flicting decisions as to lack of public consider- 
ation, I submitted all of the proposed acts to 
those journals representing the several classes 
most likely to be interested in such legislation, 
in order to obtain expression thereon, nct only 
in reference to the possible advantages, but also 
in relation to the legality, in the broad sense, of 
such Federal supervision. 

As your paper has already taken the respon- 
sibility of saying, editorially, that the support 
accorded the migratory game bill, by the sports- 
men generally, has been uniformly favorable, I 
will pass by this feature for the purpose of re- 
viewing the several constitutional questions in- 
volved. 

Since June 1, I have been so continuously in 
the woods with gun and camera, that, for the 
time being, I was more interested in immutable 
laws of nature than the rather uncertain and 
variable ones laid down by man in the effort to 
regulate his fellow creatures. This week for the 
first time I have hastily glanced over your files 
and can hardly realize that more than a year 
has passed since writing on the subject of Fed- 
eral game laws. However, I have had in mind 
tiie propriety of summarizing the principles upon 
which such legislation must apparently rest, for 

am heartily in accord with the suggestion made 
by one of the only two writers who questioned 
the constitutionality of Federal control, that 
betier no law at all by Congress, however de- 
sirable the objects, than one that must eventually 
be stricken off the statute books as beyond the 
power of the National government to enact. Not 
oniy would such a result be harmful in hamper- 
ing the States during the period of its temporary 
Operation, but, of necessity, a reflection upon its 
author and advocates. 

That I have tried to act conservatively is shown 
by the fact that the question of its alleged merits 
was left to the verdict of those interested, and 
No effort was made, meanwhile, for the considera- 
tion of the bill by the House committee to which 
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it was referred. While we all seem to agree that 
the instant the Federal government prohibits spring 
shooting of ducks, geese and snipe, and makes 
night shooting, at any time, a crime, almost in- 
stantly the slaughter will be stopped at those 
points where extermination is on the programme; 
yet I am unwilling that the legality of govern- 
mental action shall be decided adversely by a too 
hasty presentation of the question. Better push 
the proposition slowly, steadily and cautiously 
than improvidently lose by not stating the case 
properly and at the most propitious time. 

Not having been a candidate for renomination, 
or re-election to the present Congress, I can con- 
sider with more freedom certain features of the 
bill than when I wrote before; for assertions that 
would have sounded dogmatic, perhaps, coming 
from a lawmaker, will only now be regarded as 
earnestness in behalf of a good cause. 


Arbitrary and Functional Rights of a State. 


On previous occasions I have largely confined 
myself to the broad proposition, that we should 
have National laws for the protection of our so- 
called migratory birds and fish, and State laws 
for all purely local game; citing a case of two, to 
illustrate the tendency of our Federal courts to 
sustain such a principle in the direction that I 
am traveling, especially where the result is not 
in derogation of any substantial State function. 

Those State rights which are functional—that 
relate to the effective discharge of duties to its 
citizens, individually or collectively—which are 
inherent because affording a direct, complete and 
responsive control of those subject-matters neces- 
sarily essential to life, liberty and property of 
the inhabitants thereof, as between themselves, 
in contradistinction to those complex relations 
which exist outside to the State itself—such rights 
as these must be preserved, for upon them de- 
pend representative government in the States and 
Nation alike. 

But when the rights claimed by a State are 
based solely upon prior use or upon conditions 
that have passed away—upon ancient dogmas 
which partake of the “divinity that doth hedge a 
King,” and are non-essential, often proving a 
menace to the Nation and a discredit to the Com- 
monwealth itself—then the time has come when 
a halt should be called upon this method of mis- 
representative government. 

For as “two wrongs don’t justify a right,’ we 
can hardly say one right can justify forty-four 
wrongs against that number of co-States; yet this 
is the position we are in to-day, if we tried ‘to 
weigh State sovereignty by any other rule than 
that it must be subordinate to the general wel- 
fare of the Nation; and in saying this, I hope 
to demonstrate that none of the legislation here- 
in specifically advocated, affects a single neces- 
sary prerogative of the State; and further that 
the harmonizing of the now conflicting claims 
can be done on a basis that, in my mind, is 
logical. easily defined and free from the incon- 
sistencies and insincerities lying behind so many 
of the methods, now in vogue, to afford the Fed- 
eral government control over subjects supposed 
to be wholly confined to the States. 

In order to determine whether the Government 
has a right to exercise the supervision given it 
under the game and health bills referred to, it 
will be necessary, however irksome, to trace back 
to the beginning of the Constitution the pedigree 
of certain rights heretofore assumed by the States, 
in order to find out whether such rights are 
capable of severance into classifications suitable, 
respectively, for local and general conditions; 
thus permitting the State to wholly control its 
local affairs and yet make possible the protection 


of interests important to the Nation, and in which 
the States may have but a secondary concern. 


States Creating a Nation and Vice Versa. 


_Constitutional construction has been unques- 
tionably influenced by the way in which this 
first great and enduring Republic came into be- 
ing. While the present Constitution, strictly 
speaking, was framed by popular conventions, 
yet it is within the fair meaning of history to 
say that the thirteen colonial States created the 
Federal Union and its form of government; 
hence as creators, relinquishing, with more or 
less hesitation, the power theretofore possessed 
by each State, we find, for many years, a 
tendency to regard the new Nation as the com- 
mon offspring of joint statehood and scrutiniz- 
ing, with rather severe countenance, any dis- 
position of their progeny to assert powers con- 
flicting with what might, in those days, be 
styled “paternal rights’ of the State, in con- 
tradistinction to the present custom of calling 
all Federal aggression “National paternalism.” 
Just how the States and the Union gradually 
shifted their position is instructive, and will 
help explain the process of centralization on a 
reasonable basis, instead of treating it as a 
necessarily dangerous and manifest departure 
from those fundamental principles underlying 
the relations of the States to the Union. 

he States, at the outset, were isolated, lacked 
common interests, -differed materially in social 
and economic conditions, and, above all else, 
possessed a positive and natural dread of all 
power centralized within a government erected 
over and above them, which, in their colonial 
days and in the history of the world, had al- 
ways stood for some form of coercion and, 
usually, downright despotism. It is therefore 
not surprising that a combination, in which com- 
mon defense against foreign and domestic foes 
was one of the great impelling causes for unit- 
ing, should attempt to limit in many respects 
the power of the central government; and where 
it was not so limited, that the States should con- 
tinue to exercise functions really belonging to 
the general government. 

Perhaps nothing has done more to bring about 
an accurate valuation of those rights which are 
necesary to the States for the administration 
of local affairs and those so-called “rights” ex- 
isting without regard to their essence than has 
been the admission from time to time of new 
States in the Union. The change that has taken 
place since thirteen “sovereign States” created 
a Union and the “Nation” created thirty-two 
States, is remarkable, not only in the material 
advancement of the country, but in the relations 
that the States now bear to the Nation, as co- 
ordinate parts of the Republic. 


Centralization and Decentralization Coexistent 


It is an undeniable fact that, as we increase 
the responsiveness of our local governments, 
we add to the growth of Federal unity. Cen- 
tralization and de-centralization are co-existent 
forces working in entire harmony in a true re- 
public—one extending downward in a hundred 
directions in the effort to reach the lowest form 
into which our governmental system may satis- 
factorily be divided—the other developing up- 
ward, concentrating the diverse minor powers 
into a central medium, representing the Nation 
at large, and, like a sturdy tree, depending upon 
its roots to withstand the gales and tempests 
which might beset it. The right of Congress 
to have full and adequate powers to meet all 
National requirements, is a proper centralization, 































































of authority, and, on the other hand, the asser- 
tion of any Federal power derogatory toa neces- 
sary and purely functional right of a State or any 
political sub-division therein is mot genuine 
centralization, but an illegal invasion of a form 
of government prescribed by the Constitution, 
and, as such, always susceptible to restraint by 
the Federal judiciary. The so-called “rights” of 
either a State or the National government should 
be measured by the great test as to whether they 
concern simply the rights of a citizen within a 
State or whether the rights are of such a char- 
acter as to belong, naturally and inherently, to 
the United States, in the necessary discharge of 
its duties, when standing as the general govern- 
ment of not only forty-five great States, but for 
the Territories and our new colonial possessions ; 
for, it must be borne in mind that our Federal 
system now includes thousands of square miles 
of territory not within a State and millions of 
people who, while they may be citizens of the 
United States, are not citizens of any State. Our 
nationality now differs materially from that of 
the old days when a little confederacy, with its 
puny population, existed in scattered settlements 
along the Atlantic coast. How best to meet 
such complicated changes is the work of the 
present day, and is enlisting the best thought 
of our statesmen and patriots. 


National Sovereignty Includes Police Power. 


Taking, therefore, the view which now or 
certainly in the near future must obtain, that 
the Federal government stands for a “unity of 
States’—an expression fairly synonymous with 
United States—it is important to analyze those 
powers which belong (1) to a nation in its purely 
sovereign capacity, and (2) those formal pre- 
rogatives with which it is invested, by _ its 
creators, when subject to a written constitution. 
Every living organization possesses life and 
form, spirit and substance, action and material 
means, and hence it has come to pass that the 
law of nations has written into the jurisprudence 
of the world that every free and independent 
government possesses within its purely corpo- 
rate form a sovereignty that cannot be so 
limited from within that it cannot exercise all 
the essential parliamentary functions upon which 
its life and general well being depend. “We 
the people of the United States,” are the 
sovereigns and in our collective capacity wholly 
supreme, and it is our will to-day that the 
United States shall possess and perform all those 
powers actually necessary for the maintenance 
of its supreme authority. 

During the discussion of Federal game regu- 
lation the past year, in your journal, but two 
writers have denied the constitutionality of the 
legislation proposed, although they, doubtless, 
represent a considerable class, for, as I said 
in previous communications, many lawyers who 
have not examined this question carefully, have 
at first sight taken a similar view. but with 
scarcely an exception have informed me that, 
after mature consideration, they believed in the 
constitutionality of the general principles in- 
volved. In my judgment, the propositions ad- 
vanced by Mr. J. B. Thompson against the 
legality of Federal control of the migratory game 
and fish, cover, in detail and in the broadest 
sense, the vital differences which exist between 
us on this subject. His positions are plainly 
stated, and in the main were doubtless accepted 
thirty or forty years ago, and even, I am pre- 
pared to admit, up to a later date in regard to 
such legislation as relates particularly to wild 
game. 

As a matter of fact, the legislative powers I 
depend upon have been exercised for years, 
though in an ever-increasing extent. The fact 
is that the very powers which Mr. Thompson 
thinks have always been reserved to and ex- 
ercised by the State have also been most fre- 
quently and extensively asserted by our govern- 
ment, and that he has failed to recognize them, 
arises wholly from the circumstance that they 
have been masquerading under a series of false 
aliases so long that he, like the great majority 
of the lawyers and the courts, have never looked 
behind the masks, and if he had he would have 
discovered some very familiar faces. 
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The gradual extension of our Federal juris- 
diction is evidenced by the advanced ground 
occupied each year by Congress, and the readi- 
ness of our Federal courts to sustain certain 
supervisory powers, in matters relating more 
particularly to public health and safety, public 
morals, trade monopolies, unfair and fraudulent 
commercial transactions, which, heretofore, were 
supposed to be subject only to the police power 
of the State. Nevertheless, the evolution has 
been continuous with the increase and concentra- 
tion, in population, in business, and in the grow- 
ing homogeneity of the people. Certain prin- 
ciples when advancing slowly may, for the time, 
apparently stand apart, and the general doctrine, 
which they represent collectively, may escape 
notice. But like its counterpart in plant crea- 
tion, it must eventually receive its proper title. 
So in the growth of nationalism there have de- 
veloped many sovereign powers, concerning 
public welfare, that are based upon new con- 
ditions and necessities. The method by which 
these new problems are to be met is not to 
be denied, because heretofore unrecognized, or 
because, in many cases, left previously to the 
separate States for action. In this way we have 
come face to face with a’: governmental doctrine, 
in the recognition of which, in my judgment, 
lies the only escape from the almost farcial 
efforts of Congress and our Federal courts to 
keep within the written words of isolated clauses 
in the Constitution, and at the same time assert 
Federa! powers utterly at variance with the true 
meaning and spirit of the narrow phraseology 
usually relied upon. National sovereignty 
abides within the Constitution, and under its 
inspiration alone can the corporate body perform 
its separate and collective functions effectively. 

The conservation of health, morals, safety and 
business prosperity depends, to a large extent, 
upon the proper exercise of one of those 
sovereign attributes, commonly called police 
power. This inherent governmental power 
has always been exercised by the States, and has 
proved most efficient in placing those restraints 
upon its citizens which experience has shown 
to have become necessary in the preservation of 
the general welfare of the local community; and 
each State has determined for itself, just how 
far it would place such restrictions upon its own 
citizens. Under the constitutional construction 
of the past it has been frequently said that all 
police power is exclusively reserved to the States, 
and that the National government is without that 
sovereign attribute because the State must em- 
ploy it in the preservation of the life, liberty and 
property of its citizens, and that ergo, such an 
exercise is incompatible for similar purposes, by 
the National government, even though it may be 
directed wholly toward subjects beyond the 
actual and effective jurisdiction of the States. 
Hence, when we now wish to legislate, through 
Congress, upon the subjects of public health, 
public morals, restraint of trade, and the in- 
numerable other subjects falling naturally under 
the police power of a sovereign, we turn to the 
Constitution, and there, under the commerce 
clause, the taxing clause, the clause covering 
transmission of mails, find some little peg to 
hang the exercise of National police power upon, 
and yet we ignore the very essence of such a 
power in failing to recognize that it is one of 
the highest attributes of National sovereignty, and 
is as inherent to all governments as life is in- 
herent in every living and growing organism. 

It should be remembered that police power, 
so-called, exists wholly independent of its ex- 
press recognition in the Constitution of a State, 
and in statutory form may partake of any such 
restrictive character as the welfare of its citizens 
demands. It exists because of the supreme 
sovereignty of a State within its own sphere of 
action; and consequently the courts have held 
that a State, by its own laws, may not part with 
or so suspend or delegate its police powers that 
it is unable to effectively exercise such an ele- 
ment of sovereignty in its own behalf. This 
failure to recognize the police or peace power 
as an inherent sovereign prerogative and its 
harmonious existence in two distinct spheres of 
legislative action, has caused the present con- 
fusion. Therefore, in the recognition of a 
National police power we lay the grounds for 





future progress, and at the same time provide 
the only apparently sensible escape from a per- 
fect jungle of evasion and illogical pretense, in 
which we have been wandering these many years 
simply because of the failure to recognize (or 
at least to acknowledge) those principles of 
national sovereignty which, when viewed col- 
lectively, must be classed sui generis and as such, 
given its proper name and effect. 

_ When Mr. Thompson asserts that the protec- 
tion of game and fish is based solely upon the ex- 
ercise of police power, and when he further con- 
tends that police power is wholly reserved to a 
State, it must be apparent that I am under the 
necessity of showing some error in his premises, 
or otherwise forego my advocacy of Federal 
action. 
synonymous with sovereignty, and that it bears 
such a title merely because it is of a quasi 
criminal regulatory character, I am_ perfectly 
willing to admit that the Federal government 
must possess such a general power, if the con- 
stitutionality of Federal supervision over certain 
game and fish is to be sustained. 

Let me make three crucial statements: 

1. That we have a Federal police power as 
complete and far-reaching under the sphere of 
the general government as is that within the 
boundaries of a State. 

2. That for every instance that can be cited 
of a proper exercise of police power within a 
State there can be shown an equal number of 
cases where it is operative under National laws, 
and in most instances it will be found precisely 
similar in application. 

3. That the recognition of a National police 
power is not derogatory to, nor an impairment 
of, the police power of a State, but on the con- 
trary renders it more’ effective, and likewise 
affords the general government a_ supervisory 
power wholly incapable of use or exercise by the 
State beyond its own limits. 

The first and second propositions are identical 
so far as proof is concerned. They call for a 
long series of Federal decisions and acts of Con- 
gress which must necessarily be summarized in 
order to find a place in a limited discussion of 
this question. 

The third or last proposition must find its 
answer in the analysis of the Federal decisions 
and acts referred to. 


Definition of Police Power. 


_ I can conceive of no better method of show- 
ing the sovereign character of police power and 
its necessary existence as a governmental func- 
tion, be it National, State or such as may be prop- 
erly delegated to the minor municipalities, than 
by submitting definitions of the same as they 
appear in our best modern text books, and in 
those decisions of the higher courts relating 
thereto. In the American and English Encyclo- 
pedia of Law we have the following prefatory 
Statement: 

“It has been found impossible to frame, and, indeed, 
deemed inadvisable to attempt to frame, any definition of 
police power which shall absolutely indicate. its limits by 
including everything to which it may extend and exclud- 
ing everything to which it cannot extend, the courts 
considering it better to decide as each case arises whether 
the police power extends thereto.”—101 U. S., 814. 


This is based upon a case cited in the above 
volume of the Supreme Court. As sovereignty 
is a general and indeterminable power, such a 
declaration, therefore, is in harmony with my 
position ; but in order to frame at least a tentative 
definition the sarre work gives the following: 

“Police power, in its broadest acceptation, means the 
general power of the government to preserve and promote 
the public welfare by prohibiting all things hurtful to the 
comfort, safety and welfare of society, and is established 
by such rules and regulations for the conduct of all 


persons and the use and management of all property as 
may be conducive to public interests.” 


Where, in this definition, does there appear, 10 
word or spirit, aught that is antagonistic to, or 
in conflict with, the National government pos- 
sessing, within its own sphere, such general 
police powers? 

And, again, I quote from the same work: 

“The police power is a governmental function, and 
neither the legislature nor any inferior legislative body 


to which a portion of such power has been granted can 
alienate, surrender, or abridge the right to exercise such 


Keeping in mind that police power is: 
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ower by any grant, contract or delegation whatever.”— 
{01 U. S., 814; 111 U. S., 746; 96 U. S., 521 

Being a governmental function it is of such 
inalienable character that its surrender or abridg- 
ment is declared illegal by the Federal judiciary, 
thus showing that the sovereign power of the 
United States can be invoked to prevent a lesser 
sovereignty from parting with this essential ele- 
ment of government. 

And again: 

“It_is the great principle on which the statutes for the 
security of the people are based. Jt is the foundation for 
criminal law in all governments of civilized countries and 
all other lands conducive to the safety of the people. The 
power has always been exercised by governments, and its 
existence cannot be reasonably denied. All the laws for the 
protection of the lives, limbs, health and quiet of persons, 
and for the security of all property . . . fall within 
the general power of government.”—47 Me., 211. 

“The police power of a state is co-extensive with self- 
protection, and is applicably termed the law of overruling 
necessity. It is the internal and plenary power of the state 
which enables it to prohibit all things hurtful to the com- 
fort and welfare of society.”—70 Ill., 192. 

Therefore, it must be quite plain that police 
power is a most vital governmental function, be- 
cause it relates to all those subjects involving 
the general welfare of the individuals and of 
organized society. Considering its present scope 
and character it would seem more appropriate 
and descriptive to term it a general welfare— 
rather than a police—power, which latter savors 
of the mace and brass buttons instead of signify- 
ing a parliamentary function representing the 
acme of sovereignty. 

The next question that arises is whether such 
a power is wholly reserved to the States, or 
whether it can be equally and effectively exer- 
cised by the States and the Nation within their 
respective limits. 


National and State Police Power Coexistent. 


No one, it seems to me, can carefully review 
and compare the many acts of Congress and the 
numerous decisions of our Federal 4udiciary with 
those of our States without coming to the con- 
clusion that, in the main, the police regulations 
enacted by our more progressive States, have 
their counterpart in the Federal statutes; and 
what is of more importance, that they seem to 
exist in perfect harmony. Such a comparison 
will prove startling, and I will endeavor here- 
after to append a sufficient number of parallel 
cases to establish such a statement. The real 
barrier, however, that stands in the way of a 
prompt acknowledgment of such a power, arises 
from the very natural failure of our early states- 
men to perceive that, in the course of time, as 
the Nation and its internal interests expanded 
beyond State lines, there would spring up a need 
of a similar power in the management and con- 
trol of National affairs involving our public wel- 
fare, whereas, on the other hand, its essential 
and immediate need by the States, in the conduct 
of their purely local administration, was so very 
apparent, it is not at all strange, in figuring what 
were the particular rights reserved to the States, 
that this one, among others, was promptly labeled 
for “States’ use exclusively.” But the Supreme 
Court has well said that “many powers lodged 
by the Constitution in the legislative department 
long lie dormant until the exigency arises to in- 
voke them into activity.”—64 Fed. Rep. 34. 

The struggle, in the past forty years, to escape 
from a construction thus placed upon a govern- 
mental function has been largely devoted to 
getting around” the barrier instead of break- 
ing it down. Like many instances of circumlo- 
- Cution—justifiable.in the first instamce—we have 
had to climb over so many other obstacles that 
it ought now to be realized that the time has 
come when it is much better to proceed directly 
instead of getting mixed up to an ever increas- 
ing degree with side issues. 
Perhaps the most persuasive argument that can 

e used, in an appeal for the recognition of such 

a power in behalf of the general government, is 

the one that its use is not derogatory to the State; 

and the next most effective one is, that its denial 
1S unquestionably injurious to the welfare of the 
country at large; and the final one, that, by its 
full exercise, the Federal government will be able 
to so strengthen the States in their own field of 
action, by joint co-operation, that many State 
regulations, now practically ineffective through 
lack of extra-territorial force, will be made wholly 
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effective. In the face of such results what may 
be said in opposition? 


National and State Police Power Compared. 


At this juncture one must turn from promises 
to proof. Having reiterated to the point of re- 
dundancy that our general government has exer- 
cised a National police power in innumerable 
ways, it is only necessary to recall in connection 
therewith a former statement that familiar faces 
are often screened behind a strange mask. How- 
ever, the time has come when the merest novice 
can guess the identity of a figure whose general 
outlines are now too well known to be concealed 
by such a device. 

When a State places restrictions upon the free- 
dom of its people in order to conserve morality, 
life and property, it does so under its general 
police power to promote the public welfare of 
the community within its boundaries; and in 
doing so it may destroy those private rights of 
the citizens otherwise inherent or especially ac- 
corded them under the common law. A legal 
restriction has usually embodied therein some 
penalty for a violation thereof, and hence in 
those that relate to things harmful to the com- 
fort and welfare of society, there has been 
given the title of “police regulations,’ synony- 
mous with “police powers” when referred to 
generally. As a matter of fact, such a desig- 
nation can be wholly dropped and the same 
called according to the nature of the subject it 
relates to. Hence, when health boards are created 
and invested with the plenary power to impose 
and enforce by fine or imprisonment the in- 
numerable regulations necessary for the preserva- 
tion of public health, it is not incumbent to style 
this a “police” regulation, but it can be called a 
“health” regulation. So, when the State inter- 
dicts or restricts the manufacture, sale or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded goods, 
dangerous drugs, or. the vending of diseased 
meats, impure milk, etc., it imposes a restraint 
upon its local business affairs, and very properly 
this power may be called a “trade” regulation— 
though be it a police power. When a State com- 
pels pilots, engineers and others in charge of 
public conveyances, to pass an examination and 
take out a license, or compels common carriers 
to adopt safety appliances or regulates the rate 
of transportation charges, or prohibits combina- 
tion of competing railroads, or the ownership 
of products carried by said common carriers, it 
only exercises its sovereign right over “local 
commerce” by land and water—though be it .a 
police power, pure and simple. When a State, 
in order to restrain the too dangerous use of 
intoxicants, exacts a high license and imposes 
numerous restrictions upon the vendors, it is 
of course using its power in a way to conserve 
“public morals,’ but it need not be called a 
police power—though it is such. When a State pro- 
hibits lotteries, the sale and transmission of ob- 
scene matter, or prohibits the corrupt use of 
money in elections, it is safeguarding “public 
welfare,” but it need not be called a police power 
—though it is such. So on ad infinitum. But how 
different when we come to the exercise of these 
very same regulatory powers by the National gov- 
ernment. 

As it would never do to call similar Federal 
restraints, put on the citizen of the United 
States, ‘whether living in the States, the Terri- 
tories, the District of Columbia, Alaska or numer- 
ous colonial dependencies, by their true name, we 
have at hand a set of masks, to be donned when 
the occasion requires. 

So gradual has been the growth of National police 
legislation affecting our general welfare that at 
no time apparently, have we had the courage to, 
enunciate a general principle of such far-reach- 
ing effect when confronted simply with a prop- 
osition standing alone. 

But let us look at them in the order of their 
magnitude, taking first those sovereign police 
powers of external application. 


International Police Power. 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Were we, as is sometimes contended, wholly 
limited to the four corners of the Constitution 
for the exercise of our sovereign powers, the 
“Big Stick” would become a highwayman’s 
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bludgeon. Yet, if any European country by 
conquest or purchase would acquire additional 
territory on the American continent from 
Labrador to Patagonia, it would mean war in- 
stanter. Uncle Sam is policing the western 
hemisphere and no trespass is allowed. In the 
case of Cuba we intervened to save a neighbor- 
ing country from oppression, and now stand as 
its sponsor and guardian, under a treaty agree- 
ment to maintain a constitutional government 
therein. Powers like these must depend upon 
an inherent sovereignty, possessed by every 
nation. 
THE “PROTECTIVE” TARIFF. 


This is a fine example of the tax mask. In 
order to protect our early and struggling indus- 
tries from the competing European wares, pro- 
duced by low priced, skilled labor, and sent to 
this country by wealthy manufacturers, naturally 
intent on discouraging or breaking down local 
enterprises, we put on a so-called duty, suffi- 
ciently high to either knock out foreign com- 
petitors or at least equalize the difference in 
wages. It was in the nature of a fine imposed 
upon those who wanted to stifle our infant in- 
dustries. Had the Federal statute read, “An act 
to prohibit the entry of all foreign goods capable 
of production in the United States and pro- 
viding a penalty for the violation thereof,” or 
“An act to protect local industries and the wages 
of American mechanics from foreign compe- 
tition.” it is a practical certainty that our 
Federal judiciary, in the first instance, would 
have declared that neither under the taxing or 
commerce clauses of the Constitution was there 
authority given Congress to convert revenue 
duties into trade barriers or to so adjust the 
respective cost of production as to directly 
protect and foster home industries by a system 
of tariff protection. The right of a government 
to preserve its industrial interests from any des- 
tructive influence is_ naturally inherent, and to- 
day a so-called protective tariff is legally recog- 
nized. When we prohibit the entry of certain 
foreign wares, we collect no tax, we regulate 


. no commerce, but do legislate in behalf of public 


welfare, just as plainly as when we bar skilled 
contract labor, adulterated goods, obscene matter 
or the Mongolian race; and when thus protecting 
our labor and our industries from harmful in- 
fluences we do so for the same reason that in- 
fluences a State (under its police power), in 
guarding its industries and wage-earners from 
the crushing competition of convict labor. 


IMMIGRATION LAWS. 


The right of a sovereign to preserve its in- 
habitants from the evils of unlimited immigra- 
tion is wholly independent of any express con- 
stitutional provisions and a good example of Na- 
tional police power. Under our Federal laws pau- 
pers, criminals, the insane and the diseased are 
denied admission to the States, irrespective of 
the Jaws or desires of such States. 

Just as we have passed laws operating to re- 
strain the entry of cheaply made wares because 
destructive to home industries, we have, for 
similar reasons, cared for the welfare of the 
wage-earners, by prohibiting the importation, 
under contract, of foreign workmen. This 
Alien Contract Labor Act was purely a police 
or preservative regulation and in no way based 
upon the personality of the immigrant, for he 
might be most acceptable, but such importation, 
in large numbers, of poorly paid skilied labor 
was deemed a menace to the maintainance of a 
regular well-paid scale of wages in this country. 
The law was passed for the conservation of our 
general welfare. In the enactment of the 
Chinese Exclusion Law we had in view a 
similar purpose and in addition thereto the ex- 
clusion of a race, in many ways, deemed un- 
desirable. These were all general welfare meas- 
ures, and hence police regulations within the 
meaning ordinarily given them when exercised 
by the State. 


IMPORTATION OF HARMFUL ANIMALS, PLANTS, ETC. 


For the same reasons that lead to the ex- 
clusion of immigrants harmful to our social or 
economic life, Congress has placed the ban upon 
the importation of those animals, birds, insects 
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and plants which experience has shown to be 
injurious to our agricultural and other interests. 
This is purely a police regulationyand of the 
kind that can be exercised by the States as be- 
tween themselves. Similar Federal statutes pro- 
hibit the importation of obscene literature, 
opium, lottery tickets, women of bad character, 
etc., and being regulatory of public morals, they 
are police laws, pure and simple. 


INTERNATIONAL QUARANTINE, 


Quarantine regulations, either State or Na- 
tional, are not mentioned in our Federal Con- 
stitution. Under the old idea the States were 
regarded as the sole guardians of public health. 
Soon, however, it was seen that the National 
government alone could effectively prevent the 
entry of contagious and other harmiul diseases 
into our midst and Congress acted accordingly, 
under its sovereign power to preserve public 
health. These are police regulations of the first 
order and are exercised by all nations, in pre- 
venting the entry of persons or live stock in 
fected with communicable diseases, dangerous 
to the health of the country. While at one time 
the coast States attempted to regulate, at their 
ports of entry, such admission, they have now 
yielded the supervisory right to the federal 
government. 


IMPURE FOOD AND DRUG IMPORTATION ACT. 


Although the present Congress has given 
much time to the consideration and perfection 
of the Hepburn bill, for the regulation of the 
sale and manufacture of impure foods and drugs, 
in the United ’States, it is doubtful if one person 
in a thousand knows that last year Congress, 
in the form of a rider to the general Agricultural 
Appropriation bill, enacted a law giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture power “to investigate 
adulterations, false labeling, or false branding 
of foods, drugs, beverages, condiments and in- 
gredients of such articles * * * where he 
has reason to believe that such articles are 
being imported from foreign countries which 
are dangerous to the health of the people of the 
United States.” ; 

But this measure, unlike the Hepburn Pure 
Food bill, does not seek to make its legality 
wholly depend upon the commerce clause, but 
stands out clearly as a police measure intent 
upon the preservation of public health and the 
guarding of domestic consumers against fraudu- 
lent foreign productions. Any one who can 
read this act and appreciate all the powers given 
the government authorities for the inspection, 
control or exclusion of such adulterated or mis- 
branded goods and not say it is a police regula- 
tion of the most drastic source, is beyond the 
reach of any argument I can offer in support of 
such a proposition. 


The Present Extent and Limitations of 
National Police Power. 


We now come to those numerous and impor- 
tant instances where the Federal government in 
the guardianship of our general internal welfare 
has found it necessary, from time to time, to put 
in statutory form police regulations for the bet- 
terment of our social and economic conditions. 
These acts of Congress include practically every 
form in which the State also seeks to preserve 
the internal peace, individual comfort, and the 
moral and physical safety of one and all within 
the scope of its legislative action. 

In order to have some semblance of a classi- 
fication of the various elements entering into 
the exercise of such Federal powers, I shall take 
up, in the order of their general importance, the 
different instances of police regulations, under 
those appellations which usually serve as an alias 
for police power. 


REGULATIONS OF INTERSTATE COM MERCE. 


The authority given Congress “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States and with the Indian tribes,”’ is the 
most familiar screen for covering up interstate 
or National police power. 

In the early days the regulation of commerce, in 
the sense used in the Constitution, was regarded 
by the courts and Congress as a mere withdrawal 


from the States of any power to tax or harass 
by petty and inharmonious local regulations the 
free passage of commerce from port to port, either 
foreign or domestic; for the framers of the Con- 
stitution, according to the record of debates, were 
then only providing for the perpetual establish- 
ment of free, unhampered commerce between the 
States. 

The manner in which the commerce clause is 
now used, to restrain, restrict and prohibit com- 
merce and regulate business ethics and what not, 
is wholly due to the now admitted necessity of 
preserving public welfare by numerous regulatory 
provisions of a police nature. The various re- 
straints, necessary now to be placed upon the 
cupidity, recklessness and general depravity of 
mankind in the wider sphere of business and 
social relations, have, in the absence of a better 
term, been labeled “regulations of interstate com- 
merce.” Sometimes it is, and sometimes it is 
not a regulation of commerce, but in either case 
it is a police regulation whenever affecting the 
health, morals and unfair business methods in 
National trade and commerce. 


THE LOTTERY AND INSURANCE CASES, 


In volume 188, U. S. Rep., p. 321, is reported 
a case which not only fairly represents the pres- 
ent legal status of Federal police power, but is 
a perfect picture of the hopeless efforts of our 
highest court to avoid a practical admission that 
Congress possesses the right to legislate upon 
those subjects of general welfare which, in the 
States’ sphere of action, are always within. the 
purview of its police power. Yet that the delicate 
situation was fairly realized by the Supreme 
Court in deciding the lottery cases, is shown from 
the fact that they were argued fully, and then 
twice reargued thereafter, with a resulting de- 
cision that the lottery act of Congress was held 
to be constitutional, by a vote of five to four. 
To any one who wishes to get a clear idea of 
the great struggle now gtadually culminating in 
favor of recognizing police power as a necessary 
altribute of Federal sovereignty, I would recom- 
mend a careful reading of this case. 

In the condensed form in which this brief now 
appears, 1 have necessarily omitted a comprehen- 
sive comparison of the lottery cases with the de- 
cision of the same court in the insurance cases. 
It is proper, however, to say that in the former 
the Supreme Court decided that this pernicious 
form of gambling could be suppressed by Con- 
gress under the commerce clause; while, on the 
other hand, a legitimate business, involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars in interstate 
transactions, could not be reached under the 
same clause, however harmful certain abuses of 
insurance corporations carrying on a_ business 
beyond the effective contro! of the separate States. 
Neither in the extension of the commerce clause 
to wipe out a “moral pestilence,” as the court 
defined lotteries, nor in its refusal to curb the 
power of the great insurance companies under 
the same clause—do I desire to make the slightest 
criticism of inconsistency—but on the contrary, 
believing firmly, as I do, that our highest court 
is composed of the best legal minds of the coun- 
try—that these two interpretations of the com- 
merce clause only serve to point, out, in the most 
striking manner, the impossibility of asserting a 
National police power as a—distinctly enumerated 
—instead of a—naturally inherent—power of a 
sovereign government. Since the right of a State 
to supervise lotteries or insurance companies is 
based upon its police power (quite irrespective of 
their commercial character) the solution becomes 
easy when a similar power is recognized in the 
Federal government. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT UNNECESSARY. 


_ Numberless writers have suggested a constitu- 
tional amendment which would vest in the central 
government the right to exercise certain sov- 
ereign powers which, in their judgment, could 
not be fully asserted under the present Constitu- 
tion. Leaving aside the almost insurmountable 
difficulties lying in the way of amending the Con- 
stitution, it must be plain that any purely sov- 
ereign power cannot be brovght into life by the 
formal assent of a lesser sovereignty, or with- 
held by such a lesser political entity, admittedly 
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incapable of exercising the power thus denied to 
the general government. National police power 
is that attribute of sovereignty which only comes 
into use (1) where the jurisdiction of the State 
police power definitely ends, or (2) where the 
well established failure of any State to properly 
exercise its police power necessarily and inevit- 
ably injures the substantial welfare of the citizens 
of other States—in which latter case a corrective 
power must be in the central government, or 
otherwise the autonomous relations of the States 
to each other would be impaired or destroyed. 
Since the States are not asked to part with a 
single police power actually or theoretically cap- 


able of exercise, how can these States vest in the | 


central government that which they, either singly 
or collectively, do not possess or, if possessing, 
are not required to part with? Police power as 
a basic legislative function, is an inherent and 
not an express power, or one impliedly reserved 
exclusively to the States, and hence its dual exist- 
ence in separate sovereignties is not a matter at 
all of reserved or enumerated powers in State or 
Federal legislation. 

The extent to which the general government 
employs this essential power and the makeshifts 
ufider which it frequently must be asserted, will 
appear more fully in what immediately follows. 


Instances of Federal Internal Police Power. 


THE SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT. 


The most far-reaching and drastic act, for the 
regulation or destruction of trade monopolies 
ever enacted under the police power of any state 
or nation. 

By this act every person, firm, association or 
corporation doing an interstate business is sub- 
jected to Federal supervision—from the inspection 
of the private books up to the dissolution of the 
business or corporate enterprises violative of its 
provisions, including personal penalties of the 
most severe character. It would take a volume 
to depict the important litigation, past, present 
and in future contemplation, involving the police 
regulations restrictive of those illegal combina- 
tions and trade conspiracies harmful to the gen- 
eral welfare of the Nation. Many of the sepa- 
rate States have police statutes directed against 
local restraints of trade, but none surpass this 
act in severity or give such absolute authority 
for the detection and punishment of the wrong 
doer. Under this law the beef trust, the oil trust, 
the drug trust, tobacco trust, the railroad merger 
monopolies, etc., have all been prosecuted by the 
Federal authorities; the courts in several cases 
going so far as to hold that combinations and 
consolidations, which may prove destructive to 
competition, are, per se, violations of the act, 
without proof that they have, in fact, restrained 
trade or increased prices. A good illustration of 
what Congress can do when it can once get in 
its work, under the commerce clause, enacted in 
the year 1787! 


ELKINS ANTI-REBATE ACT. 


Just a shade under the former measure in its 
vigorous application of police power. 

A shipper, consignee and carrier may, in a 
given case, be charged with conspiracy, extortion 
and various misdemeanors provided in its sweep- 
ing regulations, also to be categoried under the 
commerce clause. 


~ 


OLEOMARGARINE ACTS, 


One act requires specified marking and wrap- 
ping indicative of the contents, alleged to be for 
the prevention of fraudulent sales, which, if true, 
makes it a police regulation. The other act im- 
poses a tax of ten cents a pound upon the sub- 
stance when colored; its supposed purpose, to 
prevent its competition with butter; alleged pur- 
pose, to be a safeguarding of the public against 
deception; hence a police regulation. 


FEDERAL SAFETY-APPLIANCE LAWS. 


Similar in most respects to the police statutes 
of the States reauiring the best adapted and most 
efficient devices for the protection of life and 
limb of employes and passengers on railways. 
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STEAMSHIP INSPECTION, ETC. 


Covers a wide field of regulation, from the in- 
spection of boilers, machinery, tonnage and pas- 
senger capacity, to life saving apparatus, fire 
drills and speed limits. 

Regulations and penalties of this kind are pro- 
vided for under the police statutes of many States, 
especially in factories, mines, stationary engines, 
etc. 

U. S, INSPECTION OF DRESSED MEATS, 


Originally government inspection at the abat- 
toirs was to determine the sanitary qualities of 
meat products intended for foreign commerce. A 
police regulation under the commerce clause. 

The Senate last session inserted an amendment 
in the annual agricultural bill extending Federal 
inspection to cattle and hogs intended for domes- 
tic use, covering a rigid inspection both before 
and after killing and after packing. 

Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, the author of 
the meat inspection bill, in an interview says: 

“We are now in a period of the moral re- 
generation of American business. The meat in- 
spection bill is a part of that general regenera- 
tion. Its purpose is to make certain that the 
American people shall get from our packers just 
as good meat and meat food products as the 
European people get from them. The European 
governments demand that we subject all meats 
shipped to them to careful inspection, and we 
on our part concede that that demand is just. 
That is the reason why the Federal government 
provides such careful inspection of meats sold 
abroad. But if it be conceded, as it is, that we 
ought to inspect meat sold to the people of other 
countries, we ought to inspect meats to the people 
of our own country.” 

The bill not only provides for inspection, but 
really gives the government unlimited super- 
vision of the packing business, as inspectors 
can and will be present from the.time the cat- 
tle arrive at packing yards until their carcases 
are carted away in cans and otherwise. 

Such regulations are for the preservation of 
public health and nothing else, so become police 
measures of the highest order. 


PURE FOOD AND DRUG BILL, 


Any one who can read this bill without 
realizing that it is a police measure from top 
to bottom, lacks, it seems to me, the capacity to tell 
daylight from darkness. It has two purposes: 
(1) the protection of public health, and (2) the 
enforcement of a proper code of business morality 


in the production, manufacture and sale of pure. 


foods and drugs in the country at large. Similar 
laws are in operation in most of our States; and 
the legality of the restrictive regulations and pen- 
alties prescribed, have, without variation, been 
sustained by the State and Federal courts as proper 
and necessary police statutes in the preserva- 
- tion of public health, and the control of harm- 
ful business methods. Excepting minor dif- 
ferences relating to the practicability or justice 
of certain provisions in the bill, the only op- 
position in Congress has come from those who 
contend that such Federal regulation of impure 
food and drugs constitutes an invasion of the 
police powers reserved to the States. Out of a 
total membership in Congress of 478, hardly a 
dozen votes were cast against the bill. The 
Sherman anti-trust act primarily affects great 
organizations of capital unjustly restricting the 
freedom of commercial competition, while the 
food and drug bill covers an infinitely greater 
tange of business dealings; the police regula- 
tions thereunder will require the employment 
of a skilled detective corps far exceeding in 
number any now performing similar duties in 
the other bureaus of our government. 
_The legality of this health and business morality 
ill is made an argument to rest upon the com- 
merce clause. 


NATIONAL INTERSTATE QUARANTINE BILL. 


This bill has become a law. It ‘s the un- 
questioned forerunner of acts conferring com- 
Dlete Federal jurisdiction upon all public 
health maters of National concern. It involves 
the two great questions of Federal and Stote 
Police power, and its future enforcement will 
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show, in the simplest manner, the entire prac- 
ticability of such powers existing (1) inde- 
pendently, and (2) in co-operation for the 
preservation of public health. Like most of 
its predecessors relating to public health, the 
jurisdiction of this act, is incorrectly made to rest 
upon the commerce clause. Death and disease 
are to be conquered by the Federal authorities, 
because Section 7 of said bill relates to the car- 
riage of freight and passengers in transitu. 
Nine-tenths of the regulations relate to public 
health; one-tenth to the entirely proper adjust- 
ment of this Federal health law to traffic inter- 
ests. The bill is for the control and suppres- 
sion of yellow fever—an epidemic disease im- 


periling .the Nation’s health—and invests the 
Federal government with supreme authority 
thereunder when the occasion arises. If legal 


in one kind of contagious disease, it must be so 
as to all other infectious and communicable 
diseases; hence it is the beginning of Federal 
legislation that will eventually include many 
forms of police regulation necessary for the 
protection of our public health—from the pol- 
lution of our interstate public waters to the 
control of all “migratory” diseases, which, 
from their nature, are necessarily beyond the 
scope and control of the State. 


THE DEBS CASE. 


The attitude of the Federal courts in the liti- 
gation growing out of the great Pullman strike 
in 1894,-evidenced most strongly the existence, 
in the Federal government, of a sovereign, far- 
reaching police power. The fact that equity 
jurisdiction was extended to reach an alleged 
criminal conspiracy is of little importance to 
the laity, or the fact that such jurisdiction at- 
tached under the commerce clause and that 
relating to the transmission of mail. The gen- 
eral principles laid down by the court, and 
especially its aplication, are worthy of men- 
tion. While the right of the National govern- 
ment to prevent any substantial interference 
with interstate commerce or with the free car- 
riage of mail, under its police power, should be 
conceded, the court went further than this by 
declaring, in effect, the existence of a sovereign 
power capable of protecting a community from 
the disastrous consequences of mob rule at a 
time when the local authorities, through con- 
nivance or indifference, failed to assert the 
criminal laws of the State in checking a riotous 
demonstration affecting all those within the 
natural protection of the local laws. ; 

In summing up the court says: 


“We hold that the Government of the United States 
is one having jurisdiction over every foot of soil within 
its territory, and acting directly upon each citizen; that 
while it is a government of enumerated powers, it has 
within the limits of those powers all the attributes of 
sovereignty.” 


ANTI-PASS LEGISLATION, 


Within the States, laws have been generally 
enacted, prohibiting the issuing of passes by 
common carriers to persons in official positions 
who might be improperly influenced thereby, or, 
possibly, discredited before the country in the 
discharge of their public duties. So important 
a moral question has this become that some of 
the State constitutions contain this prohibition. 
Such acts are police regulations of the plainest 
sort. In the Railway Rate bill a similar pro- 
hibition has been included—but as, of old, it is 
solemnly treated as a regulation of commerce. 
If Congress has no police power sufficient to 
warrant the passage of such an act in separate 
form as a regulation of public morals, it is in- 
conceivable how such a provision becomes a legal 
one because embodied in a rate bill. 


PUBLICITY AND CORRUPT PRACTICE ACTS. 


In various forms of late the States have be- 
gun to regulate political contributions by corpo- 
rations and the reckless and corrupt use of 
money by candidates and parties in political 
contests. Such laws are police regulations, of 
course. The several bills of similar import, now 
pending in Congress, involve only matters of 
political morality and must stand or fall upon 
the existence of a National police power. 


FEDERAL EIGHT HOUR LAWS. 


Legislative limitations put upon the hours of 
labor have become a_ well recognized police 
regulation within the States for the betterment 
of social conditions, or in the preservation of 
the health of employees in certain pursuits. 
Congress has already limited the hours of labor 
within all its great departments, and has now be- 
fore it several bills directly affecting certain em- 
ployees of common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce; and also one applying to 
private contractors doing work for the govern- 
ment. All such restraints and penalties are, as 
ir the case of a State, purely police regulations 
without, however, any express authority in the 
Constitution, other than exists in the exercise 
of the government’s sovereign powers. 


PROHIBITORY PRACTICE ACT. 


The law passed by Congress, denying the right 
of a Senator or Representative to receive com- 
pensation for professional services rendered be- 
fore any department in which the government may 
be interested, was enacted with a view of relieving 
the various subordinate officials of the depart- 
ments from influences derogatory to the good 
of the service. It made a crime out of official 
pressure and rendered such a person violating 
the act liable to fine and imprisonment, and 


- hereafter incapable of holding any office under 


the government. The recent cases of Senators 
Mitchell and Burton are familiar to the public. 
That this law is a police regulation, is too ap- 
parent for argument, the only purpose being to 
shield the government departments from an im- 
proper pressure and against possible reprisals, 
by officials, in a position to possibly resent any 
failure to grant their requests. Nor can this law 
be treated as a mere government regulation of 
Federal office-holders, for the court expressly 
held that Senators “do not hold their places 
under the government of the United States,” 
and are therefore to be regarded as the repre- 
sentative of a State and not of the genera! gov- 
ernment. When this distinction is kept in mind 
the effect of such restrictions will be more fully 
appreciated. 


INDIAN LIQUOR PROHIBITION LAWS. 


Congress recognizing the tendency of the red 
brother to look on the wine when it is red or 
any other color, passed a series of acts pro- 
hibiting, under the commerce clause, the sale 
of liquor to them in the States and Territories 
and has also put in a general prohibition clause 
in the Statehood bill, providing for the ad- 
mission of Indian Territory into the Union. 
The Anti-Canteen Act is also one withdrawing 
certain privileges from the soldiers. These 
statutes are regulatory of public morals. 


FEDERAL RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 


With few exceptions the acts of Congress 
regulating common carriers are police statutes 
of the most apparent nature. 

The rate bill just passed is the best example 
we have of the extensive effect of the com- 
merce clause upon a single branch of private 
business. Under existing regulations and those 
proposed in the Tillman-Hepburn bill, the 
Federal government has exercised and proposes 
to exercise a practically unlimited dominion 
over intersate carriers. Many of these pro- 
visions are proper regulations of commerce, 
both as police measures and otherwise, while 
others far transcend, it seems to me, the meaning 
that should be given by Congress to the clause 
regulating commerce between the States, and, 
moreover, put the government in the position 
of exercising all the regulatory powers of an 
incorporator without any of the responsibility 
that should rest upon a creator of such enter- 
prises. The right to so regulate it seems to me 
must necessarily involve the right to incorporate 
—and the sooner we have Federal laws for the 
creation and control of interstate carriers, the 
sooner we will escape from the confusion of con- 
flicting State and National statutes. 


POLICE POWER OF POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
From the inception of the postal service the 
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right to regulate the rates, the bulk, weight, the 
perishable or: dangerous character of the articles 
offered for transmission was, of course, a primary 
and unquestioned one. The present scope of its 
regulations and extensive criminal jutsdiction ex- 
ercised by it in the efforts to stop and restrict 
- any form of business and social intercourse ap- 
parently harmful to the individual and the coun- 
try at large, represents, in the aggregate, one 
of the most powerful pieces of governmental 
machinery that could be devised to correct those 
manifest evils which, from a series of causes, 
lie beyond the practical control of the local 
police regulations of the States. While the com- 
merce clause has been worked to the limit as a 
police statute covering offenses against every- 
thing that could be possibly associated with law- 
ful trade, the Post-Office Department has 
stepped into the breach and assumed to regulate 
illegal trade and all forms of social de- 
linquencies, from the bunco-steerer to the man 
who writes defamatory letters. Experience has 
shown that all those various and practically un- 
limited systems of fraudulent promotion, the 
circulation of scurrilous and obscene matter and 
all the unscrupulous methods of selling noxious 
drugs or quack medicines have never been 
capable of extermination by the local authori- 
ties of the States. Schemes and conspiracies in 
one State have been put into effect at distant 
points, so that the offenders avoid local super- 
vision or punishment, and the thousands of vic- 
tims, scattered throughout forty or more States, 
lack co-operation in asserting their rights and 
generally prefer to keep silent from motives of 
privacy or are deterred by the cost of uncertain 
and expensive legal proceedings. In the course 
of time it is not strange that Congress author- 
ized the exclusion of lottery tickets, fraudulent 
and obscene matter et al. Finally came the 
resolve to punish by fine and imprisonment 
those guilty of deceptive and immoral acts. 
These prosecutions now range from the recent 
conviction of -a man who sent a rude postal 
card to his wife saying, “You are a nice old 
bird,” to the breaking up of great brokerage, 
mining and industrial schemes, possessing all 
the outward evidences of prosperity and re- 
spectability, under which cloak millions of 
dollars are extracted, in rapid campaigns of 
plunder, preceding the eventual smash up and 
departure of the figure heads. While all this 
is very well, the time has come when the police 
power of the nation should be asserted under 
a code of statutes relieving the Post-Office De- 
partment and the Department of Justice from 
instituting investigations and criminal proceed- 
ings upon a whim or fancy of postal inspectors 
who were never intended to be so employed. 
When the time comes that Congress is recog- 
nized as having a plenary police power, then 
will such necessary subterfuges be laid aside. 


STATE AND FEDERAL NATURALIZATION, 


Hardly a better illustration exists of the 
former disposition to confer upon the States 
every possible legislative power they were 
deemed capable of exercising, than in the case 
of the naturalization of aliens. In the light of 
to-day there could be very little question that the 
authority vested in Congress by the Constitu- 
tion “to establish a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion” should be construed to mean a primary, 
and probably a supreme and exclusive right to 
regulate, by Federal statute, under general pro- 
visions, the terms and conditions upon which 
such citizenship should be predicated. © Yet, in 
the year 1790, Congress passed the first act in 
relation thereto, and conferred upon the State 
courts the artitrary right to admit aliens to 
citizenship under the terms of the law. The re- 
sult is, to-day, that forty-five States may, each 
for itself, determine the qualifications of such 
aliens, but when thus admitted, such citizen, be 
he an anarchist, a criminal, or one wholly lack- 
ing in proper qualifications, may nevertheless, 
subsequently, become a citizen of any other 
State, by simply complying with the same regu- 
\ations, as to length of residence, that applies 
t» a native born citizen coming therein. Not 
oury has such a result taken away from the 
National government a sovereign police power 
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which becomes each day more important in the 
maintenance of proper safeguards over the ad- 
mission of individuals or inferior races, but in 
recent years has resulted in the wholesale 
naturalization frauds in States where such laws 
are corruptly or carelessly administered. 


THE LACEY GAME ACT A POLICE MEASURE, 


It is so frequently assumed that the National 
government has never asserted a custodianship 
over game and fish which might properly come 
within its general police jurisdiction, that it is 
well to point out what it has already done, be- 
fore taking up for consideration just what it 
ought to do in the future. 

The Lacey law has so far proven most bene- 
ficial in its general operations; for, among 
other things, it has conferred on the Federal 
courts a criminal jurisdiction for the preserva- 
tion of game of the most far-reaching char- 
acter. Under it the State regulations for the 
protection of game are molded into a Federal 
game law, in such a way that violators ‘of cer- 
tain vital provisions in the State game laws, are 
made punishable in Federal tribunals within 
and without the jurisdiction where the original 
offense occurred. That all of the regulatory 
powers and penalties in this act are of a police 
nature is most apparent; and the fact that in 
the title of the act occur the words “to pro- 
hibit the transportation by interstate com- 
merce of game killed in violation of local 
laws,” in no wise alters the real character of 
such legislation, for a State may, if it chooses, 
regulate the internal shipment of game, and 
yet be acting wholly within its police powers 
by so doing. That it has been deemed neces- 
sary to tie this measure, for the protection of 
game, to the commerce clause, makes it no 
more objectionable pro forma, than in the 
case of the numerous other Federal police reg- 
ulations heretofore cited. 


OTHER FEDERAL GAME LAWS, 


The laws that Congress has already passed 
for the preservation of game and fish within 
the land and waters of the United States are 
too numerous to give in detail. In the case 
of Yellowstone Park, all wild animals and 
birds are protected at all times, while fishing 
is permitted under reasonable regulations. In 
the passage of these game regulations, the 
jurisdiction of the State of Wyoming, so far 
as relates to game and fish, has been specifi- 
cally withdrawn by the act of 1894. We now 
have a complete Federal game law over this 
area. Its enforcement must necessarily be 
under a National police power, possessed by 
the general government. In the case of game 
reiuges in the forest reserves, we also have a 
good example of Federal ownership of certain 
game and its protection under National laws. 

The Wichita game refuge includes the en- 
tire forest reserve in which it is established 
(nearly 60,000 acres), and the game regula- 
tions there have entirely supplanted the Terri- 
torial game laws of Oklahoma, by making a 
close season throughout the year; so that we 
have Congress directly legislating upon game 
in an area heretofore under the legislative 
jurisdiction. of the Territory. In the case of 
Alaska and the District of Columbia, we also 
have Federal game laws which, in form, are 
almost-identical with the more progressive ones 
of the States. 

However, perhaps. the most striking instance 
of Federal game legislation is the recent Act of 
June 28, 1906, entitled, “An act to Protect Birds 
and Their Eggg in Game and Bird Preserves;” 
because, thereunder, the general Government as- 
sumes custodianship over birds on land, within a 
State, heretofore wholly under the criminal juris- 
diction of the local game laws. 

President Roosevelt, while often regarded as 
one primarily interested in the preservation of 
big game animals, has, as a matter of fact, done 
more for the practical protection of bird life than 
any executive we have ever had. The several 
executive orders, under which the President set 
aside certain government lands in the Gulf, the 
Great Lakes, and elsewhere, as breeding grounds 
for water and sea fowl, necessarily lacked specific 
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trespass penalties. The following letter contained 
the draft of a bill prepared by the United States 
District Attorney, of Louisiana, designed to put 
into practical effect the existing executive orders: 


“Nov. 28, 1905. 
“The White House, Washington. 
“My Dear Mr. Shiras: 

“What I am doing in the effort to protect 
our birds I know has your most hearty sym- 
pathy. Will you look over the enclosed com- 
munication and see if you cannot get through 
the legislation suggested? 

“With regard, 
“Sincerely yours, 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


Major Lacey was likewise enlisted in behalf of 
Congressional action, and, after remodeling the 
above bill, had it passed through the House with 
the celerity which has made him famous in pre- 
vious legislation of this character. While its prog- 
ress through the Senate was slow, requiring tie 
aid of many bird lovers throughout the entire 
country, the bill finally became a law just on 
the eve of adjournment. This act, assuming 
that it shall finally be sustained, will settle for 
all time, in the affirmative, that wild birds within 
a State may be subject to exclusive Federal cus- 
tody. The accepted principle that all game in a 
State is owned by the State, as trustee for the 
inhabitants thereof, irrespective of the ownership 
of the private or public land upon which the game 
was found has thus been changed. Under the 
provisions of this act the President may set apart 
a wild fowl preserve upon Government lands 
within a State and the jurisdiction over such 
game birds is transferred and becomes vested in 
the general Government, as trustee for the entire 
country. How do the writers who declare that 
the National Government cannot own or protect 
migratory wild game within a State reconcile this 
act with their views? 

Is it not plain that the old theory of State 
ownership of all game simply rested upon the 
proposition that until the general Government saw 
fit to assert its own title it was eminently right 
and proper for both the State and Federal courts 
to sustain the State custodianship of such game, 
because the only protective laws then in exist- 
ence, and upon which the preservation of game 
then depended, were the game statutes of the 
several States? 

It is well to recall that for years the States 
were accorded an exclusive jurisdiction in 
naturalization; later, it became concurrent, and 
it will occasion no surprise, if the Government 
soon takes entire control; at least in the estab- 
lishment of uniform qualifications for citizenship. 

In order that the logic and the legality of the 
Government’s duty to preserve migratory birds 
and fish shall be made more apparent, I have 
set forth in detail the evolutionary history of the 
principle upon which this doctrine is based. 
While necessarily occupying considerable space it 
must be remembered that in the presentation of 
a new question much depends upon the stability 
and scope of the foundation. 


Federal Control of Things Migratory. 


We now come down to a subject more di- 
rectly relating to the sovereign right of the 
government to assert its jurisdiction at that 
point where the actual or effective jurisdiction 
of the State ceases. Assuming, therefore, it 
has been satisfactorily shown that Congress 
can exercise all the essential attributes of a 
predominant government, inclusive of police 
power, it naturally suggests the consideration 
of the proposition, how can Congress most 
effectively and systematically extend its leg- 
islative dominion into a field where the limita- 
tions are more or less undetermined? New 
problems are always best approached by laying 
down certain tentative rules, wherein past ex- 
perience and the unquestioned necessity ©! 
action, should be the working basis. By con- 


sidering how far Congress has already ac- 
cepted certain principles underlying the pro- 
posed legislation, and thence, by analogy, ex- 
tending it to those limits justifiable under 
present conditions, .we may create a fairly 
logical standard for measuring both the ne- 
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cessity and the legality of the propositions 
advocated herein. In order to accentuate the 
principle of Federal control over migratory 
birds and fish of similar habits, I have used 
the word “migratory” in its analogous sense; 
i. e., those things which are transient, roving 
and going from place to place, in*contradis- 
tinction to those things which are “local” or 
stationary. 


LOCAL AND MIGRATORY DISEASES. 


When the States were isolated, sparsely set- 
tled, and business interests largely local, it is 
not strange that all regulations relating to 
public health, so important from the beginning, 
should emanate from a government specially 
charged with the protection of the local inter- 
ests of its inhabitants and possessing suffi- 
cient means to meet such demand. It was be- 
cause public health and sanitation required im- 
mediate consideration and action that the 
States made prompt provision for the discharge 
of such a manifest duty. On the other hand, 
the Federal government, in its early days, was 
overburdened with debt, its taxable resources 
extremely limited, and its expenditures for 
public purposes kept, so far as possible, with- 
in the narrow limits of its administrative ex- 
penses. There existing no necessity or de- 
mand for Federal legislation upon questions 
of public health, and the States, finding them- 
selves entirely able to meet satisfactorily the 
demands made upon them, it therefore came to 
pass that all regulations conservative of health 
were deemed to belong exclusively to the 
States, and for many years it constituted one 
of those numerous State’s rights which were 
accorded each commonwealth, regardless of 
the fact that in the future it might become 
necessary to divide such a responsibility be- 
tween the State and the Nation, whereby the 
former would entirely regulate its local, sani- 
tary matters, and the National~ government 
regulate all health matters that were inter- 
state or international in their character. When 
finally the United States became a great and 
powerful Nation, its treasury filled to over- 
flowing, the duty of expending its income in 
the furtherance of all projects that were 
National in scope became more and more mani- 
fest. It is interesting to note certain direc- 
tions in which the public money was first dis- 
bursed. Leaving aside the millions spent for 
the army and navy, we come to expenditure 
for public buildings, river, harbor and jetty 
improvements, canals, the Pacific railroads, 
pensions, and the like, against which many 
Constitutional arguments were made, and, 
finally, we come to those expenditures and 
regulations connected more particularly with 
the internal affairs of a State. While there 
has never been any trouble in giving a State 
or its citizens therein all the money that car- 
ried with it no obligation but the fun of spend- 
ing it, there has always existed a jealousy 
whenever the Federal government sought to 
use its means, under its own supervision, for 
the preservation of public health, a subject so 
sacred by prescription, if not actually coming 
under the reserved rights of a State. When 
the Department of Agriculture was created, 
its principal purpose was the furtherance of 
agricultural interests by a scientific study of 
plant and animal life; and as a necessary inci- 
dent thereto, were the investigation and abate- 
ment of diseases affecting the animal and plant 

‘Industries. As a result, Congress now has ad- 
mitted jurisdiction over those contagious.and 
infectious diseases which affect animal and 
Plant life. The government’s right to examine 
into the contagious character of the diseases 
affe ting domestic animals and prohibit their 
shipment or transportation from State to State 
is purely a police regulation, and as such fre- 
quently exercised, for similar purposes, by a 

tate. ° 

But it also has a further meaning, to wit: 
That, in the protection of public welfare, Con- 
gress may authorize its agents to pass upon 
and determine what are contagious diseases 
m a given case, and to what extent the gov- 
€rnment should assert its supreme right to 

Suppress the spread of such diseases beyond 


the limits of a State. If such a disease is of a 
“migratory” character, it passes then from the 
jurisdiction of the local authorities to that of 
the Federal. On the same line exactly Con- 
gress has passed a law prohibiting the impor- 
tation into this country of all animals infected 
with communicable diseases, and its inspect- 
ors determine this question over the heads of 
the local authorities within a State, which, 
through its citizens, may have made the im- 
portation. States that would have regarded 
this supreme, supervisory power with disfavor, 
if applied to matters relating to the health of 
its citizens, were perfectly content to have the 
general government assume jurisdiction over 
contagious diseases injurious to domestic 
animals. ‘ But the principle is the same in either 
case. 

The same reasons that would justify Federal 
inspection and quarantine of diseased animals 
naturally, and even more strongly apply to 
those infectious diseases threatening the health 
of mankind, and at last we have had passed by 
Congress an interstate quarantine bill, already 
mentioned, which gives the Federal govern- 
ment supreme authority over one deadly form 
of contagious disease—yellow fever—and here 
again, Federal jurisdiction attaches because it 
is a migratory or roving disease, which refuses 
to acknowledge State lines or an allegiance to 
its sovereignty. Local or non-contagious dis- 
eases, are properly under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the State, while diseases of an epidemic 
character, so destructive to human life, are prop- 
erly within the jurisdiction of the Federal gov- 
ernment. Wherein is this fallacious? 


LOCAL AND MIGRATORY INSECTS. 


It has been estimated that our farming in- 
terests suffer a loss of some seven hundred 
millions of dollars annually from the ravages 
of the boll weevil, the gypsy moth, the Color- 
ado beetle, the Russian fly, the codling moth, 
the white scale, and many other pernicious in- 
sects too numerous to mention. Congress has, 
from time to time, authorized the expendi- 
ture of sums now amounting to millions of 
dollars for the extermination of these pests, 
without making any pretense that it was for 
other than the public welfare, in preventing the 
spread of vagrant insect life, which could not 
safely be left to the States for exclusive action. 
A State, by its indjfference or lack of re- 
sources, may be wholly lacking in a proper 
system of sanitation; its general health board 
may be inefficient; its minor local govern- 
ments without any sanitary officers; its sewer- 
age system may directly pollute the potable 
waters; its regulations of medical practice 
ineffective—yet if all this is true, it is not a 
matter for Federal interference, so long as such 
conditions do not affect the health of those 
residing beyond the limits of such a State. It 
is only when conditions existing within a State 
imperil the health or property rights of the 
country that the Federal authorities have a 
right to intervene. It is concededly one of the 
State’s “rights” to guard or neglect the purely 
domestic welfare of its inhabitants in all local 
matters of health, morals, trade, including of 
course, local fish and game. Would any one 
contend, however, for a moment that, because the 
State of Massachusetts, after spending a million 
of its own’money in a war upon the gypsy moth, 
at last finds itself unable financially to continue 
such a warfare, the government of the United 
State should sit supinely by and permit the exten- 
sion of such insect life throughout the entire coun- 
try? Can it be possible that a State, given over to 
the ravages of small-pox, yellow fever, boll 
weevil, German carp, or the gypsy moth, can 
be permitted to incubate and spread such 
plagues because there exists no primary right 
in the Federal government, under its police 
power, to enter such a State and there, through 
its strong arm, stay the spread of such diseases 
and noxious life from State to State? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Thompson, the government pos- 
sesses no such right; but, as already shown, 
under the laws now in existence, we are exer- 
cising just such powers. ; 

Result: The migratory character of the 
thing is the basis of Federal jurisdiction. 
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THE PREDATORY MONGOOSE, 


At times a great principle of law, or rule of 
action, may be best illustrated by a specific case. 
The right of a government to possess a supreme 
control over certain birds and animals may be 
shown in the case of the pestiferous mongoose. 
The history of this animal is one of deadly 
destruction to the material interests of every 
great country, wherever it has gotten a foothold. 
Imported into Australia for the apparently laud- 
able purpose of keeping in check wild rabbits, it 
in turn became an infinitely greater plague, 
utterly wiping out all ground breeding birds and 
many of the more valuable smaller varieties of 
game and domestic animals; in Jamaica the 
story was the same, and millions of dollars were 
expended in the effort to check its ravages; in 
Hawaii it became a pest beyond all control. 
Several years ago the Agricultural Department 
learned that two dozen pairs of these animals 
were on their way to California from Hono- 
lulu to be used in exterminating the gopher and 
ground squirrels in a limited agricultural por- 
tion of California, and in which section no one 
had special concern about the possible spread 
of this animal beyond their placé of liberation. 
At this time the character of the mongoose 
was well known to the authorities in Washing 
ton and they instantly realized the great peril 
threatening the entire country. Unfortunately, 
no Federal law was then in existence by which 
the entry of these animals could be stopped, but 
an order nevertheless was immediately sent the 
Custom House officers, at San Francisco, to 
hold up the delivery until the State of Cali- 
fornia might interfere. It then appeared that 
this State had no law upon the subject, and it 
was only by moral suasion that these animals 
were destroyed on arrival. Shortly thereafter 
the Lacey Act, which was then in process of 
formulation, had added thereto a section which 
gave the Department of Agriculture the right to 
exclude all harmful animals, and therein spe- 
cifically mentioned the mongoose. This was a 
police regulation in the first place, and at the 
same time gave the government control over 
all animals and birds coming into the United 
States. Now, let us suppose that, as a matter 
of fact, this collection of noxious animals had 
gotten into California before the passage of the 
Lacey Act. Would Congress have had a 
sovereign right to pass an act prohibiting the 
breeding and liberation of those animals within 
the State? If not, then this would be the result 
—that the mongoose would spread rapidly from 
county to county in the State of California; that 
it would cross its boundary lines into adjoining 
States, and finally spread throughout the entire 
country, resulting in the eventual destruction 
of much of the bird and animal life, and, to a 
very large extent, the domestic poultry in the 
rural portions of the country, entailing the loss 
of millions of dollars, the destruction of our 
wild game and an outlay, on the part of the 
government, hard to approximate. 

Upon what rational theory can it be con- 
tended that the harboring, within a State, of 
such an animal plague, is a matter of purely 
domestic concern, and in which the National 
government has no right to interfere? Or how 
can it be reconciled with the right of the govern- 
ment to prevent the citizens of a State from im- 
porting such animals? As I will attempt to 
show later, in the case of German carp, the same 
peril threatens all the public waters of the 
United States if a State is free to liberate with- 
in the interstate waters such a fish, which, pos- 
sessing all the destructive characteristics of the 
mongoose, foretells the coming doom of nearly 
all our food and game fish, together with the 
fresh water ducking marshes of the entire conti- 
nent. That our government possesses a plenary 
“jurisdiction over every foot of soil within its 
territory” has been decided by the Supreme Court 
in the Debs case, and within this power is the 
primary control of all animals ‘or insect pests 
which by reason of their migratory character are 
destructive to National interests. 


LOCAL AND MIGRATORY BIRDS, 


Originally wild game and fish belonged to him 
who could capture it, for the modern theory that 
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a government had a title thereto, as trustees 
for its citizens, had not yet been devised. As 
game decreased in the more populous States, 
its preservation in the breeding season naturally 
followed, but, without exception, its early pro- 
hibitions applied wholly to local game; the quail, 
grouse, wild turkey, mating, nesting and rearing 
their young broods, and remaining within the 
borders of the State, were unmolested during 
the general period of reproduction; while, on 
the other hand, migratory birds, such as ducks, 
geese, brant, swans, snipe and the wild pigeon, were 
not protected at all for nearly one hundred 
years in the State in which they did not breed, 
although in the case of the’ wild pigeon the 
slaughter was particularly ruthless during the 
nesting period, because these unfortunate birds 
happened to spend a part of the year north or 
south of their breeding grounds, and hence were 
killed and netted by the millions in the very 
forests in which every tree contained the eggs 
and half grown young of the slaughtered parents. 
The fact that these game birds attempted to 
raise several broods a year, in different lo- 
calities, only doubled the opportunity for whole- 
sale destruction. 

The ideas that once prevailed in regard to 
migratory game birds were largely based upon 
ignorance—an explanation that can no longer 
palliate their unreasonable destruction to-day. 
The following extract from an Ohio Senate 
Committee’s report in 1857, recommending the 
passage of a law protecting local game birds, 1s 
most impressive: 

“The passenger pigeon needs no protection. Wonder- 
fully prolific, having the vast forests of the north as its 
breeding grounds, traveling hundreds of miles in search 
of food, it is here to-day and elsewhere to-morrow, and 


no ordinary destruction can lessen them or be missed 
: ” 
from the myriads that are yearly produced. 


In just twenty-five years after this recommen- 
dation this bird, which existed in countless mil- 
lions, became totally extinct, because it did need 
protection of the most urgent kind. Far from 
being a prolific bird (laying but one or two eggs), 
it is doubtful, under the condition that prevailed 
at the breeding grounds, if one bird in a dozen 
came to maturity, in striking contrast to the quail 
and grouse with their well protected broods of 
a dozen or more. Again the report says: 


“The snipe needs no protection. It does not breed in 
Ohio, but merely tarries a while in its migration to the 
breeding grounds in the extreme north. ‘Lhe snipe, too, 
like the pigeon, will take care of itself, and its yearly 
numbers cannot be materially lessened by the gun.” 


Just think of it—these birds “will take care of 
themselves” with the entire country continually 
at war with them! Certain varieties of snipe are 
now extinct, and the remainder but a straggling 
remnant, still being shot ten months in the year 
and their doom sealed unless the Federal govern- 
ment steps in. Can any one doubt that if the 
passenger pigeon had been a stationary or local 
game bird it would have been protected in, at 
least, the breeding period, and that it would be 
extant to-day? Yet the same selfish conditions 
prevail to-day in many of the States-where the 
migratory flight occurs. When the market hun- 
ters are able, on such occasions, to make a hun- 
dred dollars a day, it often happens that the 
minor local authorities, either acting in a mer- 
cenary collusion, or for political or personal rea- 
sons, are so indifferent that every possible method 
of destruction is employed, by night and by day, 
in killing the more valuable of these game birds, 
as is natural, in a trade wherein killing is the 
necessary means of converting ducks into dollars. 
Those who may think that migratory game birds 
are getting, or ever will get, any adequate pro- 
tection under the State laws are possessed of a 
serious delusion. The ordinary migratory game 
bird is killed legally or illegally from eight to 
ten months each year, while the quail, the grouse 
and turkey have an open season averaging from 
a month to six weeks, and sometimes such birds 
are protected by the States for a period of from 
two to five years. And the mere difference in 
the close season, or in the more effectual en- 
forcement of the laws, in the case of local birds, 
is not the most vital reasons for Federal pro- 
tection. Our geese, brant, swans, woodcock, 
snipe and most varieties of duck are incapable 
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SUPPLEMENT TO FOREST AND STREAM. 


of restoration by the means now employed to 
replenish the native game when it becomes re- 
duced or exterminated within a certain area. A 
State may have permitted the complete destruc- 
tion of its quail, and yet later, by the aid of legis- 
lative appropriations, or by the liberality of its 
local sportsmen, is able to restore them in their 
usual numbers. The deer may have disappeared 
for generations, and yet become plentiful by im- 
portation; trout streams may be barren for half 
a century and again be teeming with those flash- 
ing forms of silver and red. But not so with the 
brant, the sickle billed curlew, the wood duck, 
the swan, or the sandhill crane. Should condi- 
tions permit their extermination at one or more 
points in the line of migratory flight, they are 
gone forever. As pointed out in a _ previous 
article some of these migratory birds are now 
entirely extinct, and others from the fact that 
they are only found on the Atlantic coast, and 
that during the spring and fall migrations, must 
become extinct whenever any State, on this nar- 
row avenue of flight, continues to permit the 
unrestricted killing of those varieties, whose 
growing scarcity only serves to make a more 
attractive target to a sufficiently large class of 
so-called sportsmen, who will crowd the shores, 
eager to slay the remnant of any rare bird, en 
route to the breeding grounds in the far north. 
The same cupidity or carelessness which leads 
one State to encourage the divorce industry, or 
charter predatory corporations, will be much 
stronger in the case of wild fowl, whose grow- 
ing scarcity becomes a selfish cause for their 
destruction rather than affording, as it ought, 
a reason for their careful preservation. 


Having seen that the Federal government, in 
many instances, has obtained complete jurisdic- 
tion over a class of subjects heretofore exclu- 
sively within that of the State, or which, from 
the absence of any demand, had never been 
brought within a legislative action of either, we 
will now consider more_ particularly, in its legal 
aspects, a subject toward which I have endea- 
vored to apply most of the preceding discussion, 
in the belief that the proposition would rest 
upon such a well defined and accepted mode of 
Congressional procedure that the burden of ad- 
vancing an entirely new theory of legislative 
power would be avoided and, instead, it would 
only be necessary to urge a further application 
of a power already in existence. 

The first thought, possibly, that will strike the 
casual reader, in my efforts, by analogy, to apply 
that rule to migratory wild fowl which Congress 
has already done toward those epidemic diseases, 
noxious insects, infected live stock, perambula- 
ting corporations and the like, will be that in all 
the cases cited, the regulatory powers of Con- 
gress have been exerted toward the extermina- 
tion, suppression, or adequate control of things 
harmful per se, or which, while lawfully created, 
have worked an injury to the public through an 
abuse of existing powers. In other words the 
police power of the general government has, in 
the above cases, been employed in regulating 
evils, which, without restriction, were necessarily 
injurious to the public welfare of the Nation; 
while, in the effort to preserve migratory wild 
fowl, the government would be asked to exer- 
cise this same power in behalf of that which was 
beneficial to mankind. While it is true that police 
power is usually directed toward the safeguarding 
of the public from the effect of harmful things, or 
conditions or circumstances which work an in- 
jury, nevertheless it. is equally true that every 
government must. frequently protect things bene- 
ficial to the general public from the harmful and 
improvident acts of the individual. And in prov- 
ing this I need only take the.case of protecting 
potable waters from pcllution, the ‘atmosphere 
from contamination, and more especially all State 
game laws, where this principle is the entire 
basis of a restrictive legislation and the penalties 
provided thereunder. 

I have shown that the Federal authorities, under 
the power given them by Congress, have now 
assumed the right to enter a State and there 
assert a supreme and unlimited jurisdiction over 
yellow fever, a right that heretofore has always 
been denied, on the ground that matters of public 
health within a State were wholly beyond Fed- 
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eral jurisdiction, and as such, subject only to 
the police power of the State. The yellow fever 
quarantine act establishes three things: (1) that 
the Federal government has complete jurisdic- 
tion; (2) that it also has a plenary police power, 
and (3), that jurisdiction expressly attaches be- 
cause the disease sought to be controlled is not 
local, but belongs to a roving class which travels 
quickly from State to State, and therefore not a 
subject of exclusive State legislation. Is not this 
equally so of wild fowl? 

President Roosevelt in a recent message to 
Congress pointed out the necessity of controll- 
ing certain corporations which, while nominally 
abiding within a particular State, as a matter of 


fact, had a free range of the entire country, and” 


were therefore not “local” corporations doing a 
local business, but were in reality a class belong- 
ing to no State and occupying a field of enterprise 
within a Federal jurisdiction which has never 
been, but which ought to be, more fully asserted. 

I quote the following extract from his message: 


“Experience has shown conclusively that it is useless 
to try to get any adequate regulation and supervision of 
these great corporations by State action. Such regulation 
and supervision can only be effectively exercised by a 
sovereign whose jurisdiction is co-extensive with the field of 
work of the corporations—that is, by the National govern- 
ment. I believe that this regulation and supervision can 
be obtained by the enactment of law by the Congress. 
There at present exists a very unfortunate condition of 
things, under which these great corporations doing an 
interstate business occupy the position of subjects without a 
sovereign, neither any State government nor the National 
government having ettective control over them.” 


Had the President used the words “migratory . 


wild fowl,” instead of “great corporations,” the 
sense and the necessity would not have been 
altered. 

In State legislation upon those things which 
may be harmful or beneficial, as the case may 
be, we may make an important distinction be- 
tween contagious diseases and migratory birds; 
in the case of the former, a State, in its efforts 
to stamp out dangerous epidemic diseases, un- 
doubtedly favors and openly aids the flight of 
its citizens from infected districts, because the 
fewer the number within this area the less chance 
such diseases have to Bet a foothold; and con- 
sequently the local authorities gladly permit a 
hegira across State lines into those communities 
over which they have no official responsibility, 
and but a secondary interest therein; whereas, 
in the case of migratory birds and fish coming 
temporarily within the limits of a State, the State 
lines are thrown around these migrants like a great 
net, and the slaughter carried on as though ex- 
termination was the object in view. 

In other words, the State lines are down for 
the escape of deadly disease and up for the 
destruction of the wild fowl, the shad and the 
salmon. Is it not plain, therefore, that the 
same urgent, public necessity which impels 
Congress to regulate within a State epidemic 
diseases, destructive insects and infected cat- 
tle, should likewise induce it to protect bene- 
ficial migrants, which, by reason of their well- 
known and established habits, are not local in 
habitation or constituting, in a proper sense, 
subjects of internal regulation, upon which 
grounds alone has a State an exclusive juris- 
diction. If the time has come when the Na- 
tional government can relieve a State of the 
necessity of spending millions in the exter- 
mination of that which may imperil the 
National welfare, then the State ought not be 
in a position to assert the right to recklessly 
destroy that which is beneficial to the public 
at large, especially so when, under the prin- 
ciples involved, such Federal intervention would 
be employed in the attainment of the same re- 
sults—public welfare. 


Canada Desires Federal Protection of 
Wildfowl. 


Before concluding this particular branch, it 
is well to present another reason for future 
Congressional action. This spring I noticed, in 
one of the Canadian sportsmen papers a 
strong and entirely proper criticism of our State 
laws regulating wild fowl shooting in the United 
States. The writer, after alluding to the fact 


that the Dominion “had, for many years, pro- 
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hibited spring shooting, goes on to say that, 
while the Canadian sportsmen were more than 
willing that their vast country should be made 
the great and permanent breeding ground of 
the wild fowl, it was certainly very exasperat- 
ing each spring to hear the continuous boom 
of the American guns all along the northern 
boundary line, in some cases, like that of the 
St. Clair river, only a few rods separating the 
thoughtful and unselfish sportsman, on the 
Canadian line, from the ravenous and thought- 
iess market-hunter on the American side. The 
writer then went on to say that in the natural 
order of things, many varieties of duck and 
snipe rear their young and were ready to leave 
for the United States late in August or early 
September, before even the fall shooting had 
opened in Canada. He then pertinently re- 
marks, if such birds are to be shot in the 
more northerly States during both migratory 
flights and also during all the fall, winter and 
spring in the southern waters, that there was 
practically an open season all the year around for 
such birds, in the United States. Therefore he 
asks, “Why should not the Canadian sports- 
men, in view of the coming destruction of the 
ducks, geese and snipe, get their fair share of 
the very birds which they harbored and pro- 
tected so considerately in their own country?” 
And he thereupon advocated spring shooting 
and an open law on all young birds, when 
capable of flight. In the absence of a fair 
reciprocity, this does not seem like an im- 
proper retaliation, considering that at the best 
the Canadian sportsmen only have a shooting 
season of about six weeks, while we shoot 
ducks, snipe and other wild fowl nearly ten 
months in the vear. 


The Canadian government has prohibited spring 
shooting of wild fowl in all its great Provinces 
and it expects this Government to do likewise. 
Neither country is concerned about the State or 
provincial laws regulating the shooting of local 
birds in the home districts of their neighbor, 
but much interested in proper laws for the preser- 
vation of game in which each has a mutual in- 
terest and a mutual duty. The proposition for 
Federal regylation of migratory game birds has 
been warmly espoused by the leading Canadian 
sportsmen, and we are in honor bound to aid 
in the protection of those birds in which Canada 
has a half-ownership, according to the plainest 
ethics of sportsmanship. As fully seventy-five 
per cent. of the migratory game birds are raised 
in Canada, how utterly contemptible it is for a 
State, on the line of migratory flight, to claim the 
legal right to exterminate them, if it sees fit. 
Let a State wipe out its native game, if it so 
wishes, but let us stay its hand when it would 
destroy those birds in which the whole country 
and other nations have a vested interest. 

Under no consideration, should there be more 
than two months, each year, allowed for wild 
fowl shooting in any one locality in the United 
States, or about the legal period in the case of 
local game birds, in those districts in which 
they are fairly abundant; moreover, the States 
under such a Federal close season should still 
retain the full power to enact all regulations 
deemed necessary for the reasonable preserva- 
tion of wildfowl during the open season. What 
sportsmen to-day will say that such a uniform 
close season will ever come, if left to the forty- 
five States for action? When we realize that 
Our great bays are becoming more and more 
unsuited for wild fowl, by reason of continuous 
shooting, the appropriation of-these waters for 
oyster culture or their conversion into great 
highways of commerce and travel, wherein 
the noisy gasolene launch is such a conspicu- 
ous figure, it must be plain, particularly to 
eastern sportsmen, that now is the time to 
make a stand for wildfowl protection or give 
up the fight. 


Migratory—in a Jurisdictional Sense. 


Although in a previous article I have al- 
luded to the ease and certainty with which 
local and migratory game birds may be dit- 
ferentiated, it is well, at this juncture, to sum- 
Marize this distinction. 

In the game bill (which, a must be remem- 





bered, was a tentative one only), migratory birds 
are defined as follows: 


“Sec. 1. That ail wild geese, wild swans, brant, wild 


ducks, snipe, plover, woodcock, rail and all other migra- 
tory game birds, which in their northern and southern 
migrations pass through or do not remain permanently 
the entire year within the borders of any State or Terri- 
tory, shall hereafter be deemed to be within the custody 
and protection of the government of the United States, 
and shall not be taken or destroyed contrary to the 
regulations hereinafter provided.” 


Thus, it will be seen, that such birds are 
practically classified by species, and also cov- 
ered by a clause intended to bring them within 
a reasonable definition of what shall consti- 
tute a migratory class. 

The word migratory, however, when used 
in this connection has a well-established mean- 
ing in- ornithology, and is much more easily 
determined when a question of jurisdiction 
arises than in the case ‘of what legally con- 
stitutes a “contagious” disease, or a “reason- 
able” rate, or a private or public nuisance, and 
the iike. In a contagious disease, for in- 
stance, upon which may directly depend the 
jurisdictional right of the Federal health au- 
thorities to intervene, two questions may arise; 
(1) What is a contagious disease? and (2) has 
the person or animal in question contracted 
such a disease? The first question may be a 
most difficult one at times to determine, be- 
cause the number of contagious diseases are 
as yet to be fully ascertained, while the second 
question involves not only the extent the 
symptoms may have developed, but also the 
skill of -the person making the diagnosis; 
nevertheless the jurisdictional right of the 
public authorities to interfere depends wholly 
upon their accuracy in the determination of 
each of these two questions. 

In the case of migratory game birds, we have 
them definitely classified by species and vari- 
eties, and by the well-known scientific mean- 
ing attached to the word migratory when used 
in this connection.. Then again, by a system 
of elimination it is easy to segregate into a 
definite class all the so-called local game birds, 
and thus we have a double means of determin- 
ing this question, 


LOCAL AND MIGRATORY FISH. 


It has been conceded by Mr. Thompson, in 
denying the constitutional right of the general 
government to protect our wild fowl, that, in 
principle, there exists no difference befween the 
Federal protection of migratory birds and mi- 
gratory fish; and as he, and most others, con- 
tend that the jurisdiction of the Federal govern- 
men over the public waters of the United States 
is limited solely to that which pertains to navi- 
gation, it must follow, if true. that the govern- 
ment possesses no power whatsoever for the 
preservation of health, our fisheries or any 
other of the many interests connected with such 
public waters. I am willing to admit that the 
legality or illegality of a Federal statute, which 
seeks to protect either class of migrants, is 
determinable by the same line of reasoning, but 
I beg to differ most earnestly with the state- 
ment that our general government now or 
in the future is without any supervisory power 
over our interstate waters cther than in the 
regulation of navigation. I know that such an 
impression is most general, but in so much as 
the facts are at hand to prove the contrary, and, 
were they not, the necessities of the immediate 
future would lead the government to assert its 
sovereign jurisdiction over these waters, I will 
pass this question by, for the moment. 

Having in a previous article shown that the 
annual migration of anadromous fish, like the 
salmon and the shad, are influenced by the same 
general causes which induce certain: birds to 
seek distant points for the purpose of repro- 
duction, and as they remain beyond the borders 
of the United States for the greater part of the 
year, it is plain that such fish may be easily dif- 
ferentiated from those that are local, like the 
bass, pickerel, white fish, perch and grayling, 
which, as in the case of local game birds, are 
easily protected and fostered by the State, in 
whose waters they may be more or less abund- 
ant, according to the care taken in their preser- 
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vation and culture. If, therefore, these fish 
upon coming from the ocean and into bays 
and rivers, on either coast, are netted to an un- 
reasonable degree, it finds “a deadly parallel” 
in the over-shooting of wildfowl during their 
vernal migration; and when the nets, weirs, 
fykes either destroy or totally intercept such 
fish on their way to their spawning ground, we 
have, in effect, that fearfully destructive method 
by which the passenger pigeon was completely 
wiped out, when netted or otherwise molested 
at the breeding ground. From the several re- 
ports of the U. S. Fish Commission I have been 
able to show that on the Atlantic coast, where 
certain fish hatcheries were established adjacent 
to the annual spawning ground, it became im- 
possible to obtain more than a few million eggs 
of the shad where the capacity of these hatch- 
eries was up in the hundreds of millions; and 
this solely because the market fishermen, un- 
hampered by any reasonabie regulation of the 
State, were permitted to string their nets, in 
an unbroken line, across the public waters 
through which the fish had to pass in reaching 
the spawning grounds. The loss of the myriad 
of young fish that would otherwise have come 
from these hatcheries was immensely increased 
by the exclusion of the female shad from their 
natural spawning beds. Whereas, in the case of 
fish which are purely local, like the black bass 
and the brook trout, the State usually exercises 
great care in their protection, especially during 
the period of spawning, because of the natural 
desire to permanently conserve the interests of 
its own citizens; but in the case of the shad and 
the salmon it is devil take the hindermost, with 
a result most destructive to some of the coun- 
try’s most valuable food fishes. Not content, 
however, with such slaughter, the local authori- 
ties while entirely willing to have the National 
government spend thousands of dollars in the 
effort to replenish the public waters, have, in 
many cases, refused any practical co-operation; 
and in one State a law was passed prohibiting 
non-residents from taking or offering for sale 
any shad captured within its waters, so that 
these valuable commercial fish, even when thus 
improvidently destroyed, were reserved for the 
enrichment of those directly responsible for such 
wholesale destruction. 


The Atlantic salmon by unreasonable and un- 
seasonable killing, by the pollution and the ob- 
struction in our northern rivers, are practically 
gone, while on the Pacific coast the same story 
will soon be told. It has been declared by com- 
petent authorities that Federal protection of these 
fish would add $20,000,000 annually to our wealth 
and conserve the supply indefinitely. 

My interest in Federal supervision over these 
fish was aroused when looking into the question 
of preserving our migratory wild fowl, and the 
two bills subsequently prepared were somewhat 
different in character. The first contemplated 
Federal control over certain migratory salt-water 
fish during the spawning period, while the other 
was much broader in-scope, including all fish in 
all the interstate public waters of the United 
States, inclusive, of course, of the migratory 
fish in the first bill. The former bill, by reason 
of its limitations and greater apparent necessity 
for action, would probably meet with less op- 
position, and as its enactment would ifyolve the 
same question of Federal jurisdiction oyer public 
waters it may be the better one of the'two for 
a test case, especially in view of a similar law, 
which, at one time. existed in the past. The 
first bill, covering all the interstate public waters 
of the United States, will be more fully men- 
tioned when considering the broad question of 
a general Federal jurisdiction over such waters. 

Some time ago I had occasion to talk with 
Dr. Palmer of the Bureau of Biological Survey. 
regarding a bill pending in Congress for the 
Federal protection, during the spawning season, 
of the sponge fisheries off the coast of Florida, 
a measure involving a government regulation 
of a very extensive order. As a result of this 
interview quite a discovery was made, as will 
appear from an extract in Dr. Palmer’s letter: 

“Since our conversation, a day or two ago, on the 
subject of Federal jurisdiction for the protection of fish 


and game, I beg to say that I have looked into the mat- 
ter a little further, and through Dr. Hugh M. Smith, of 
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the Bureau of Fisheries, have secured some additional 
data. It seems that Congress has already passed an act 
nearly twenty years ago upon the protection of migratory 
fish. This law, entitled ‘An act relating to the importa- 
tion and landing of mackerel caught during the spawn- 
ing season,” was approved Feb. 28, 1887, and remained in 
effect for five years. It may be found in 24 Stat. at 


” 


Large, 434. 


The first paragraph of the bill is as follows: 

“That for the period of five years from:and after the 
first of March, 1888, no mackerel other“than what is 
known as Spanish mackerel, caught between the first 
day of March and the first ~ of June inclusive, of each 
year, shall be imported into the United States or landed 
upon its shores.” 

This is followed by a provision permitting 
fishing for mackerel from a boat, with a hook 
and line only, and from the shore. The debate 
in Congress shows that the sole purpose of the 
bill (as does the title) was the preservation of 
these fish on the spawning grounds, and the 
closed season therein covered this period. The 
principle involved in this law is therefore ap- 
plicable to all migratory fish within and without 
the jurisdiction of the several States, and there- 
fore its pertinency, at the present time, is most 
apparent. This act was especially espoused by 
Thomas B. Reed, not only the speaker of the 
House, but one of the most learned and dis- 
tinguished lawyers in matters relating to con- 
stitutional questions this country ever had. That 
such an act has been in operation is not, after 
all, so strange when we come to look at the ex- 
tensive powers given by Congress to the Bureau 
of Fisheries, under the act creating it, wherein 
it is prescribed that this Bureau “is authorized 
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to promote and protect the fishery interests of 
the country and to ascertain what diminution, if 
any, in the number of food fishes of the coast 
and the lakes of the United States has taken 
place, and from what cause the same is due, 
and whether any protective, prohibitory or pre- 
cautionary measures should be adopted.’ 

Thus it will appear that one of the direct 
purposes of this act was to give the Bureau of 
Fisheries supervisory power over the entire salt 
water coast of the United States, and upon the 
Great Lakes, all of which waters were hereto- 
fore supposedly under exclusive State jurisdic- 
tion. This particular feature of the act has been 
sustained by the Federal courts, as already pointed 
out in a previous article, but will again be re- 
ferred to later. A review of the many other 
recent instances, in which the Federal government 
has undertaken to assert its general police powers 
over the public waters-for purposes wholly apart 
from navigation, will be considered in a separate 
and later brief. 





Since the above brief was written Congress has 
adjourned. The papers and magazines have been 
filled with praise of the work accomplished. 
Some ascribe the results to a “centralization 
which was not at the expense of individualism”— 
some to the advancement of “Federal control”— 
but all are blind to the fact that every act, which 
meets their particular commendation, was a police 
regulation, and that the great principle enunciated 
by the present Congress, was the simple one, that 


[Nov. 24, 1906. 


police power is an attribute of National sov- 
ereignty. 

In a week Congress will re-convene and once 
more it will have up for consideration many 
measures carried over from the previous session, 
and several others that the President will likely 
recommend in his December message. Most of 
these proposed laws will, in my judgment, more 
or less, involve the question of police power, 
Whether it is better to postpone the pressing of 
the migratory game and fish bills until these un- 
finished measures are out of the way, and their 
constitutionality determined, which means, of 
course, waiting until the new Congress assembles, 
or whether it is better to press their passaze 
during the brief session now pending, is a matter 
that requires careful consideration. 

The advancement of such future legislation 
in Congress depends, to a great extent; upon 
the active interest shown by the American 
sportsmen, whose vast army of millions of 
energetic and patriotic men, representing 
practically every hamlet, city, county and State 
in the Union, are in a position to obtain al- 
most anything in the bounds of reason and 
justice. 

For Congressmen, as a rule, are exempt from 
the petty and selfish influences which so retard, 
in the States, proper. legislative protection for 
migratory game and fish and are, therefore, par- 
ticularly responsive to the counsel and desires of 
any decent class of people seeking the enactment 
of worthy measures. 





BROAD-BILL DUCK 
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From tle National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. Copyright, 1906, by Geo. Shiras, 3d. 
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All the game laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 


Ruffed Grouse in Sullivan County. 


New York City, Nov. 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: If any one had told me, before I went 
to Centerville, that fifty partridge could be put 
up near there in one day, I would have thought 
that person had some interest in sending me 
there and would not have gone; but that is 
exactly what I did—saw or heard forty-nine, to 
be exact, in one day, not counting those put up 
twice. 

This, of course, was exceptional, and was quite 
a distance from the village—twelve or fourteen 
miles—but in going on foot each day from 
Graham Merritt’s house we put up from ten to 
twenty. Being an indifferent shot, I was glad 
to have such a good one as Mose Hammond 
with me, and between us the first day we bagged 
five “patridges” and three woodcock out of a 
bunch of five that got up, Mose making as 
pretty a double as I ever saw. 

The next day we got the same number of 
ruffed grouse and two woodcock, and could 
have killed numbers of rabbits if we had cared 
to; in fact, we saw so many that we decided to 
go for them on Wednesday and supply the 
house with a dinner. It had rained the night 
before and every one figured that we would 
get all we cared to carry, but evidently there was 
an error somewhere in these calculations, as we 
saw but three and got two. I did not get a shot. 
*Mose “kicked one out” and got it, and the 
other one he dug out of a pile of stones where 
the rabbit had holed after as pretty a chase over 
open fields as one would wish to see. 

The young dog we had with us seemed to 
hunt only by sight and kept jumping up and 
down, looking for them. The old dog found 
a trail and followed it, the young one im- 
mediately joining him but giving no tongue. 
Suddenly we heard a terrific yelping, and rabbit 
and hound came into view not ten yards apart 
but 200 yards away. I ran to a knoll and 
watched the chase. The rabbit was a wonder at 
dodging and finally got away from the young 
dog, which lost all trace of it, but the old fel- 
low came right along at slow speed and trailed 
bunny to the pile of stones, where Mose got to 
work despite my protests and finally got the 
rabbit. I wanted him to let it go and give it 
a chance to get away if we missed it, but it 
went into his pocket without further ado. 

The next day was the fifty bird day. Ernest 
Kinne, justice of the peace, guide, sportsman, 
and partner of Mr. Merritt, told me he had seen 
thirty or forty birds at a place he would take 
me to if I wanted to go. It was like shaking a 
red rag at a bull, and off we went at 6 A. M., 
Kinne, Mose and myself, and after a drive of 
more than an hour we got to work. We had 
not been out ten minutes before we found a 
; bunch of seven—and never got a feather. Mose 
missed one sitting in a tree, and he was much 
crestiallen. We hunted a beautiful country, with 
Many fine streams which I investigated and 
found them full of trout. I saw a dozen or 
more in one small shallow pool, all over twelve 
inches in length. and saw some solitary big 
ones that would have gone over a pound ‘or a 
pound and a half. I am for that place next 
spring. I will not tell where it is, but Merritt 

or Kinne will take you there if you ask them. 

f any one who reads this should go there, I 
ask him to “keep it dark.” 

That day we got ten birds between us, so 
that there are forty at least left in that one 
- Spot, and we did not cover one-hundredth part 
of the good country. I am going again very 








-soon for a day or two, and am certain to get 








shots at all the law allows one man. At any 
rate, I will bring back an appetite that will last 
for a month or so—and that is what most all 
of us go for. La B. 





In West Virginia. 


Morcantown, W. Va., Nov. 15.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: West Virginia is sadly handicapped 
in the first impression she makes on visitors. 
The railroads entering from the north, west and 
south dive directly into great centers of coal- 
mining operations and oil development; and 
while these are great factors in a State’s pro- 
gress, the sportsman heaves a sigh of bitter dis- 
appointment when he comes into such a region. 

On the east, however, the railroads break 
through the Alleghenies and disclose a wealth 
of rugged, unsettled beauty that is indeed 





Lodge built with a camp ax and roofed with tar paper, 


which had to be carried for ten miles. Preston county, 


W. Va. 


thrilling. Nowhere on earth are streams more 
alluring or woods more inviting than some of 
those found in our “Little Mountain State.” 
Now the sad part of it all is, that the native 
vandal and foreign elements of our population 
have in defiance to good laws and poor game 
wardens, gradually driven in the game until 
only here and there does the hunter or natur- 
alist find a bit of forest primeval. Randolph, 
Hardy, Preston and a very few other counties 
have deer and bear left in them. Almost all of 
the western part of the State has left only the 
cottontail rabbit and the gray squirrel, and not 
many of these. The reason is simple—coal 
mines. The smoke which rolls .up from the 
coke ovens in such nauseating clouds, settles 
down on our forests and fields, coating every- 
thing with a poisonous, sulphurous coat. We 
have no nuts and no berries, and hence no 
game. Why, even the weeds do not produce 
enough seed to entice Mr. and Mrs. Bob-White 
to go to housekeeping in such counties as 
Marion and Harrison! Our streams, also, were 
dynamited relentlessly during our railroad-con- 
struction times, and when the fish,tried to re- 
cuperate their depleted ranks, they were met by 
gushing volleys from coal mines, steel mills and 
pulp mills. 

Thus our fine mountains and beautiful streams 
are prostituted. But not all of them are so. As 
has been mentioned, the eastern part of the 








State as yet has not trembled beneath the Attilic 
feet of the coal baron and oil king. Cheat 
River still retains the wonderful clearness which 
earned for it its name; and in its depths are 
some of the gamiest of black bass. Parts of 
the mountains along Cheat River are extremely 
rugged—so much so, that the heavy timber has 
not grown sufficiently valuable to entice lumber- 
men to despoil them. In one of these places 
the writer penetrated with ax and cooking 
utensils and spent many happy days. Game is 
not plentiful in the common acceptation of the 
word. But there is enough to lend that ineffable 
charm of the game-inhabited woods. The old 
diamond-back “rattler” is here, but he is not 
dangerous, because he always politely tells you 
that if you don’t look out he might bite you. 
Now these conditions, adverse in the extreme, 
have not depleted the ranks of real sportsmen 
in West Virginia. Only the fittest survive here, 
it is true; but in the world of sports only the 
fittest should survive. Hence, among the lovers 
of the rod, the gun and the camera in our State 
you find many who come back from a week’s 
hunt in the mountains to boast of three 
pheasants, or six fine bass! But is not that 
kind of man the simon-pure article? Here’s to 
the good fellow who accepts your invitation to 
go hunting to your happy hunting grounds and 
who, after a hard day’s hunt, when you return 
with a pair of quail apiece or maybe only one 
pheasant, delightedly praises the beauty of the 
woods, the freshness of the air and eagerly asks 
how soon another such trip can be arranged! 
CHESNEY RAMAGE. 





A Massachusetts Game Dinner. 


NortH BROOKFIELD, Mass., Nov. 15.—Editor 
Forest and Siream: This organization was only 
started in its career last March, but it las been 
growing in size and importance ever since. It 
has reached the century mark, and is still grow- 
ing in a healthy way. It has finely fitted up 
quarters in the Walker block on North Main 
street in the pleasant village of North Brook- 
field, which satisfy the demands of the artistic 
eye and allow the members to swap stories of 
the trout pools and partridge and woodcock 
covers they have known and loved. Here are 
to be found magazines pertaining to the fish 
and game part of the world, as well as to the 
doings of the people in general. 

Each member has a pass key, by means of 
which he can gain admission at any time, sure 
of a pleasant and comfortable place to rest 
and refresh himself and to commune with con- 
genial sportsmen. The organization has beeti 
instrumental in stocking the streams and cov- 
ers with fish and game. A quantity of quail 
distributed in various parts of the section of 
country, also Mongolian pheasants and finger- 
ling trout attest to the spirit of the Associa- 
tion. They have been kindly and generously 
treated by the members of the State Fish and 
Game Commission. 

The president of the organization is Hon. 
Theodore C. Bates, who has been an enthusi- 
astic and successful manager of the affairs of 
the members, and who has spared no expense 
to make them contented and happy, contribut- 
ing freely of his time and money for that end. 
Last August they had a banquet in the woods 
at Bates Grove, which was a great success and 
which the president took special pains to make 
pleasant for the members, causing a concrete 
bake hole oven to be constructed for the oc- 
casion, and contributing himself much toward 
the feast of the day. 

So enjoyable was the August feast that it 
was determined to have a supper in Castle 
Hall, and the date was fixed for Monday, Nov. 
5. Most elaborate preparations were made for 
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the event. Hunters of the club were to shoot 
and prepare the game birds and the rabbits, 
and other members of the Association were 
put on committees for the various duties to be 
performed. Again the president helped out 
with his generous contributions of venison, 
fish and clams. The members had the priv- 
ilege of inviting each a lady or gentleman, as 
he preferred. A few guests were present also 
by courtesy of the president. Dr. Field, of the 
State Fish and Game Commission, who is 
much interested in the work of the organiza- 
tion, had made all his arrangements to come, 
but was attacked by neuralgia just before get- 
ting ready to start, and had to forego the 
pleasure of coming. He has promised, how- 
ever, that soon he will come to see the mem- 
bers and address them on topics kindred to the 
work of the Commission. The enthusiastic 
labors of the vice-president and of the mem- 
bers of the committee ought not to be passed 
over without mention, and the success with 
which the members oi the Pythian sisterhood 
took charge of the work of preparing and serv- 
ing the supper is worthy of mention. 

The menu was elaborate, and the jolly com- 
pany sat at table for two hours. The list of 
good things inciuded clam chowder, bluefish, 
partridge and woodcock on toast, venison, pies, 
cake, ice cream and other palatable viands. 
When the inner man had been satisfied, the 
people were called to order by the vice-presi- 
dent, who introduced the president, Hon. R. 
C. Bates, as toastmaster. He also presented 
him with a beautiful bouquet of chrysanthe- 
mums on behalf of the members of the As- 
sociation and their friends. Mr. Bates re- 
sponded gracefully, and Atttorney Jere R. 
Kane, of Spencer, and Selectman A. C. Stod- 
dard, were called upon to make brief remarks. 
So passed the evening away, and happy 
memories will remain. A. P. Morin. 


Hunting Tales in a New York Church. 


Once a month the members of the Men’s 
League of the Broadway Tabernacle, Broad- 
way and Fifty-sixth street, this city, meet in 
the parish house. Sometimes they have a little 
dinner, and afterward listen to talks on various 
subjects. by well-known men. 

Last Thursday night, Nov. 15, there was a 
dinner in the parish house at 6:30, about two 
hundred members and their guests taking part, 
and shortly before 8 o’clock the ladies who 
were invited appeared in the balcony. Mr. 
Irving C. Gaylord, vice-president of the league, 
presided, as the president, Mr. George W. 
Schurman, was absent from the city. In an- 
nouncing that the speaking would be limited 
to “Hunters’ Tales,” Mr. Gaylord told a story 
himself that pleased the audience. Some one 
who had stated that Bently had been hunting 
big game was asked if he got anything, and he 
replied, “No; Bently has no imagination.” 

Mr. William H. Sage was the first speaker, 
and he said that in the audience there were at 
least three gentlemen who had heard his story 
(“My First Elk”) before, but his memory, he 
was sure, was as good as theirs and he could 
tell it just as he had done ten years ago, when 
it was new. He was, he said, a poor fly- 
caster. He called himself a camper-out; hunt- 
ing was merely incidental. Formerly he had 
hunted a great deal, but since his marriage 
he had not hunted game. “My wife won’t let 
me,” he explained. His first elk hunt took place 
in the Bitter Root range, where he went with 
four other gentlemen. They had nineteen 
cayuses. The country looked good, but was 
horrible for travelers. Some of the ravines 
were so deep they could not see the bottom, 
and there were places where crossing one of 
these required long. tiresome detours. One 
night his Indian guide said, “Me get bull elk 
to-morrow,” and at 3 o’clock in the morning 
.Jim roused him. Jim was in full hunting cos- 
tume, consisting of a pair of moccasins. They 
found plenty of tracks of cows and calves, and 
Jim on one o¢casion announced that a trail he 
found was that of “a bull three days old,” 
meaning the tracks’ age. Then Jim found 
fresh tracks and showed him one from which a 


‘to light.” 
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blade of grass that had been tramped on was 
just resuming its former position. That bull, 
Jim announced, had “thirteen, fourteen horns.” 
Presently Jim wet his finger, raised it to feel 
the direction of the wind, and ordered a flank- 
ing movement on all fours around a hill on 
which he was sure the bull was feeding. When 
they had almost circled the hill, and Jim had 
found no continuation of the trail, he said, 
“Bull no come down. Must be up there.” Up 
the hill they went. Mr. Sage stopped Jim to 
ask if he heard something go thump, thump. 
Jim had heard nothing, but knew the noise was 
the beating of his patron’s heart. At a signal 
both rose, Mr. Sage fired twice and the elk 
disappeared. Jim ordered that they sit down 
and smoke, and would not have it otherwise, 
so they smoked a while, then went on, found 
blood, made their way through the brush until 
they heard the bull breathing, and Jim ordered 
“more smoke.” They circled, and Mr. Sage 
found a thirteen-point bull, which they skinned 
and cut up. He carried the head and Jim two 
quarters, and they returned to camp. 

The party had, among other things, ‘a small 
jug of whiskey, all agreeing that this should 
not be touched except in case of accident, but 
at a solemn council that night, it was decided 
that Mr. Sage’s shot was an accident, and the 
keg was tapped. 

Mr. William Edward Coffin was called on for 
his story, “A Tenderfoot in the Selkirks.” Mr. 
Coffin illustrated the tendency of Indian guides 
to select curious and varied supplies if it was 
left to them to make purchases. Jack and 
Charlie met him at the railway station on the 
Columbia River with 1,300 pounds of groceries 
they had bought for a twenty-three-day trip 
over the hardest mountain climb imaginable. 
They had evidently procured a full line by 
wholesale measurement from the list supplied 
them by the outfitting station. Among other 
things equally ridiculous they had ordered 15 
pounds of evaporated fruit, 51 cans of potted 
meat, 3 large bottles of lemon and vanilla ex- 
tract, 6 bottles of catsup, 6 bottles of Worces- 
tershire sauce, enough flour and bacon for a 
full company of cavalrymen, and so on. This, 
too, when 40 pounds was considered a robust 
man’s load in the mountains. Mr. Coffin sold 
most of this truck, and the party started into 
the mountains. The traveling was very hard, 
as it necessitated climbing the steepest moun- 
tains among jack pines, growing so thickly it 
was not easy to push through them. At one 
camp it was necessary to build a platform of 
poles to provide a place for their beds. One 
end of the poles was in the mountainside and 
the other end 6 feet in the air, supported by 
uprights. The Indians had to dig a hole for 
their fire, and when standing before it, it was 
breast high. There were seventy-two moun- 
tain peaks in view from camp. Traveling over 
the glaciers was an easy matter so long as the 
ice was in the sunlight, but if shaded by a 
mountain peak, or on a cloudy day, the ice was 
very treacherous. On one occasion he stepped 
on a leaf and slipped, then slid down hun- 
dreds of feet, until he fortunately tumbled into 
a snow-filled pocket and was rescued by the 
Indians minus some very important sections of 
clothing. The impression he got was much 
like that of the terrapin the darky told about. 
When the buzzard took the terrapin on his 
back and helped him to start, the terrapin fell 
ker-plump. The buzzard asserted that it was 
no use, whereat the terrapin said, “Oh, yes, I 
can fly, all right, but you didn’t teach me how 
Mr.” Coffin had some good shooting 
among the big game. Being a busy man at 
home, he had arranged for the delivery of two 
telegraphic messages weekly, though the cost 
was high. While in camp a messenger came 
out from the railway with two, and a-bill for 
$65. One of these conveyed the information 
that a message he had sent to Chicago could 
not be delivered, and the second one, bearing 
a later date, announced that the first message 
had been properly delivered. 

Dr. Robert T. Morris talked on “My Trip 
to Hudson Bay.” in a general way, but re- 
ferred particularly to what he and Mr. Charles 
Waite had found to eat along the way. “Give 
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me the woods,” said the Doctor; “we are sure 
of something to eat there.” In coming to 
New York that night, he said, he had had a 
long drive through the snow to the railway 
station, only to find the train delayed-so much 
that he was not sure of getting anything to 
eat at the New York end of his journey. In 
the woods he was always sure. In going on 
such a jong journey he did not carry much 
food, as he liked to depend on his own re- 
sources, and as it required more skill to live in 
wild regions, he therefore enjoyed such trips. 
On such a trip one may lose his provisions in 
an accident. but if his purpose is to live off 
the country, he feels more independent. As 
previousiy told in Forest AND STREAM, the 
Doctor and Mr. Waite canoed to Hudson Bay 
by way of the Moose River. They had four 
Indians. The first fish they found was the 
jackfish, or great northern pike, whose aver- 
age weight in those waters was, he thought, 
about thirty pounds, although he had heard 
stories of much larger ones. This fish fur- 
nished the most substantial part of their food. 
They would take the fly, strike on trolling 
spoons, baited hooks, and got into their col- 
lecting nets. . 

The Doctor doubted whether he had better 
tell it. but on one occasion he had taken a 


jackfish on live bait. and after it got away he © 


weighed the bait, and found that the scales 
balanced at 7 pounds. A roar of laughter 
greeted this. 


Pike-perch or doré baked in clay, they found 
to be very satisfying, and he dwelt on the sub- 
ject of the brook trout they caught in the 
pools—if the large, quiet places in a river three 
miles in width could be so termed. These, he 
was absolutely certain were the true Salvelinus 
fontinalis—just the same as those found in 
New England brooks, but they were the 
largest he had ever seen anywhere. These, 
however, were not quite as good as the smaller 
ones he had caught in the States. Fresh- 
water codfish they caught on the fly, and also 
large herring that would take the fly like trout 
after 4 o’clock in the afternoon. They caught 
and cooked fresh-water smelt, Labrador white- 
fish, and crawfish. The latter boiled and 
eaten with butter, salt and pepper, were 
very good; but the Indians did not care for 
them. He corroborated Mr. Coffin’s remarks 
anent Indians, saying they were always fonder 
of the white man’s food than of the delicious 
wild food of which they had an abundance. 

The Doctor said the party found several 
varieties of ducks, and they often ate young 
wild goslings. These latter, he said, were 
easily approached and caught if one was on 
land, but in some way they had learned to fear 
enemies approaching by water, and would hide 
under something on shore, where they were 
easily caught. It was not hard to tame them, 


and a few attempts were successful,. whereas . 


the young sheldrakes were vicious and would 
resent familiarity. Young gulls were good, 
snipe very abundant. 

On James Bay, standing at the high-water 
mark,. it was often hard to see the low- 
water mark, sometimes five miles away. Be- 
cause of the very gradual slope of the shores 
and thé rapidity with which the tide rises— 
about as fast as one can walk—it was very 
dangerous to be caught by the flood tide, par- 
ticularly on a foggy day. 

The Doctor said they had found very large 
snails on which one could subsist if necessary. 
Most of them were not very good unless other 
things were added, however. Of large game 
they shot very little, because most of the ani- 
mals had young to take care of. He killed 
one fat black bear and enjoyed roasted steaks, 
and he killed a moose for a surveying party 
they found in a starving condition, with most 
of their food spoiled. Of sixteen canoes they 
had started out with there were but six intact. 
His party found the tips of caribou moss 
nutritious, and plenty of cranberries; in fact, 


he was astonished that any one could starve 
in the sub-arctic region, and was impressed 
with the abundance of animal and. vegetable 
life. He had been in I.abrador at about the 
same time of year as Leonidas Hubbard, who 
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starved to death there, and he had found plenty 
of food. 


This reminded Dr. Morris of a report that , 


“Caribou Charlie” had killed two men in New- 
foundland for their money. He did not know 
the details, but was certain that while this 
famous guide might be compelled to shoot in 
self-defense, the Doctor knew it was absurd to 
think the guide cared for money. He said that 
he had shared the same blanket with Charlie, 
tramped and camped with him, and while he 
had paid him well for his services, had found 
it hard to get Charlie to place a value on them. 
On one occasion he had had to give Charlie a 
check, and although a long time had passed, 
that check had never been received by the 
bank on which it was drawn. 


Dogging Deer. 


MontTrEAL, Canada, Nov. 15.—Editor Forest 
and Siream: I spent a couple of days hoping 
to get a moose in the northern country recently 
and failed. Moose signs were plentiful, but the 
dry, still weather made it impossible to stalk 
them. Some friends who went up with me are 
still up there, and the light snow that is falling 
as I write makes me feel that they will come 
back successful. 

Partridge are very scarce this year. There was 
too little snow last winter to protect them from 
their enemies and the early spring was too cold 
and wet. The scarcity of partridge is also ac- 
counted for by the increase in the number of 
wolves. We are trying to make the authorities 
in Canada wake up to the necessity of a very 
much more active attack on wolves from ocean 
to ocean and we expect to succeed in time, and 
that time not too late I hope. 

In the woods the other day I heard some back- 
woods settlers talk about hounds. There are 
sportsmen settlers who look for a little annual 
outing for themselves when hired a8 guides by 
sportsmen who come from the towns. These 
frontier sportsmen are universally outspoken in 
their condemnation of dogs, saying that next to 
wolves they are the most mischievous in the des- 
truction of deer. One man was very anxious 
that dogs should be licensed, $5 being paid tu 
the Government and $5 to the nearest munici- 
pality on each dog. The writer thinks that this 
is a very good suggestion indeed. He would 
have a license fee charged for every kind of dog 
except the small lapdog and the collie. 

At least one-half of the sportsmen of America 
are strongly opposed to the use of hounds in deer 
hunting; it would only be just that they should 
be taxed. L. O. ARMSTRONG. 


Fisher’s Island Notes. 


FisHer’s island, a part of New York, lies op- 
posite New London, Conn., and contains the 
Fisher's Island Sportsman Club. Their preserves 
cOver 5,000 acres and are well stocked with pheas- 
ants, quail, duck, Belgian hares and English 
hares. No quail or hares are being shot this 
year, this being a closed season. 

There are thirty-five members in the club. At 
the annual election, Nov. 1, the following officers 
were elected: President, Archibald Mitchell, 
Norwich; vice-president, Frank L. Palmer, New 
London; secretary and treasurer, Charles W. 
Gordon, Fisher’s island; game committee, Archi- 
bald Mitchell, William G. Wilbur and A. T. Hale. 
They have an English game keeper. Last fall 
‘an English pheasant was shot back of Flanders 
near here which likely escaped from the club’s 
preserve. 

It is reported that the extensive tract of land, 
which was purchased by the late Robert G. Erwin 
for a game preserve, may be bought and used 
for the same purpose by another party (name not 
given). There are 1,600 acres of land as sur- 
veyed, but for hunting purposes the area will be 
more nearly 2,200 acres. It’s one of the best 
game lands in this part of the State. 

Reffed grouse and rabbits are: fairly plentiful 
this fall about here, but so far woodcock are 
Scarce, though no man knows what the late fall 
flight may bring from. the north and east. Yes- 
terday I met a Flanders sportsman at 3 P. M. 
His bag contained one woodcock, one gray squir- 


rel and five ruffed grouse; the limit one can 
shoot in this State in one day. He said he could 
have shot more of the latter game. These birds 
are wild, rising well ahead of the dogs. The 
shooting will improve when the late rains deaden 
the leaves. 

Gray squirrels are in evidence. Every time 
one passes through the woods three or four show 
up. W. WarrEN BROWNE. 


Greenfield Sportsmen’s Club Banquet. 


Boston, Nov. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
One of the events in the Franklin county circle 
of sportsmen is the annual game supper of the 
Greenfield Sportsmen’s Club. At the fifth gather- 
ing last Wednesday Dr. L. A. Newton presided 
and shared with Secretary O’Hara the credit for 
a most enjoyable evening. Dr. Geo. W. Field, 
Chairman of the Fish and Game Commission, re- 
viewed the work’ of the board during the year. 
Representative Griswold assured his fellow mem- 
bers of the club that he would exert himself to 
the utmost to advance the interests of the club 
and help secure such legislation as the legitimate 
interests of fish and game should require. 

Gen. Lee Fairchild has been stumping in 
New York and New Jersey during the recent 
campaign. The General proved a “trump card” 
as an entertainer, relating several pointed and 
amusing anecdotes which captivated the hearts of 
his hearers. It was long after midnight when the 
one hundred and thirty or more diners wended 
their way homeward. I regretted the absence of 
former P-esident Russell and Col. Fred Pierce. 

Senator Frank Gerrett must have felt a trifle 
lonesome without his friend Mr. Charles E. 
Ward. The Greenfield Club has never faltered 
in joining hands with other sportsmen in their 
efforts to care for the fish and game interests of 
the State; and it promises to continue for many 
years to come to be a power for good. 

Deputy Game Warden Rausch, of Lawrence, 
who was shot some weeks ago by Patrick J. 
Cahill, at Ox-Pasture Hill in Rowley, has so 
far recovered as to be able to leave the hospital. 
Cahill has been bound over under $2,500 bonds 
to the Superior Court on the charge of assault 
with intent to kill. CENTRAL. 


The Canadian Camp. 


THE semi-annual dinner of the Canadian Camp 
was held the night of Nov. 13 at the Hotel Astor, 
this city. Its members are a few of those who 
have camped in Canada, and it was announced 
that President Roosevelt had accepted honorary 
membership in the camp. 

Wild boar meat from the Corbin preserve, Blue 
Mountain Park, New Hampshire, was in evi- 
dence at the feast, which was presided over by 
Dr. G. L. Curtis, the camp’s president, who in- 
troduced as the toastmaster the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Arthur, whose remarks were followed by a talk 
by Gen. Cecil Clay, of Washington. 

Stephen P. M. Tasker, who journeyed across 
Labrador, in which his wife accompanied him, 
declared that it was a most unattractive region 
and appealed not at all to sportsmen. He advised 
them to give it a wide berth. All he saw there, 
he said, was a few ptarmigan, a caribou or two 
and some white foxes. 

Dr. J. C. Allen spoke on hunting in Panama, 
and said that any healthy man who lived as he 
ought to live would get along all right there, and 
if he wished to hunt game, could find it in abund- 
ance, especially turkeys. 

Cy Warman talked about camping in Canada. 


Currituck Ducks. 


Currituck, N. C., Nov 13.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Yesterday was our opening day for 
ducks, and a very careful estimate places the 
number killed by sportsmen and by the market 
hunters together at 6,500. Ducks were much 
later than usual coming to Currituck this season; 
but they have fattened quickly and are in prime 
condition. Now there are many more canvas- 
backs than usual for the middle of November. 
and it is a good sign, for they like choice food 
and we have it this season. Altogether I think 
we may expect a little better than an average 
season. More Anon. 


Quail Grounds of the South. 


ForREST AND STREAM herewith publishes the 
first of a series of articles on the game grounds 
within the boundaries of the Southern States 
contiguous to the Atlantic. All that vast game 
region is threaded with great railway lines, thus 
affording quick and comfortable transportation 
to those who journey thence. 

In the main, the information has been obtained 
from the local agents of the railway companies 
whose lines run through the States whose game 
resources are presented. Thus, coming from 
trained men, who are familiar with the re- 
sources of their respective sections, the various 
information is considered to be reliable. How- 
ever, on reference to the information presented 
further channels of information are readily 
available to the inquirer, inasmuch as_ the 
local residents are mentioned in connection with 
the advantages of each town, and to them the 
sportsman can write for specific information as 
to his wants. As any service rendered by them 
is largely a matter of courtesy, it is only a 
matter of proper forethought that the inquirer 
should inclose a_ self-addressed and stamped 
envelope for a reply. Inquiry prior to a trip 
is advisable, as changes in local game con- 
ditions are frequent, due to many causes. In- 
deed it is essential to observe this precaution. 
Negligence concerning it may result in serious 
disappointment. 

Dogs are rarely obtainable in the smaller 
towns of the South, or indeed any other section. 
In such cases as dogs are locally owned, the 
owner keeps them for his own private use. 
There are few men who care to loan a dog to 
every stranger who happens to straggle into his 
zone of sport. Horses, in most cases, are 
readily obtainable. The rates of horses and 
teams vary greatly one locality compared with 
another. In a general way it may be stated 
that a single team is from $1 to $3 per day. 
Double teams, $2 to.$5. Saddle horses, $1 to 
$1.50. 

The State laws, in respect to open season and 
license, are variable one compared with an- 
other. On this point, the sportsman should in- 
form himself thoroughly. All necessary in- 
formation is contained in the “Game Laws in 
Brief.” In many of the States there are also 
distinct county game laws which are essential 
to observe. These are given in the Brief. 

In the summaries that follow will be found 
the name of towns, hotels and their rates per 
day, the kind of game to be found, the names of 


persons who will furnish information, and 
whether lands are free or posted: 
Florida. 


Winter Park.—Seminole, Batchelor, $2. Quail, deer, fish- 
ing. A. Hunter, W. R. Smith. 
A. A. Darden, W. G. 


Hampton.—Hampton, $2. Quail. 
Quail. L. A. Briles. 


Seals. Free. 
St. Catherine.—Bradford, $1. 
Quail. J. A. Parham. 
Posted. 


Morriston.—Sunny South, $2. QO 

Lees.—F. M. Stroud, $1. Quail. W. T. Sullivan. 

Monticello.—Meskelucca, $2. Quail, ducks. D. H. Mays. 
Partly posted. 

Tavares.—Osceola, Fitch, $1 and $4. Quail, deer, turkeys. 
B. F. McCormick, E. J. Fitch, J. M. Beauvais. | 
Orlando.—Several, $1. Quail, deer, turkey, duck, squir- 
rel, bear. S. G. Doline, H. L. Beeman. Free. | 
Willistan.—Willistan, $2. Quail, deer, turkey, squirrel. 
J. N. Willis, E. S. Mixan. Free. 
Oviedo.—Argo, Cushing, $2. Quail, deer. 


Argo. 


Capt. James 


Tavares.—Osceola, $2 to $3. Quail, deer, ducks. George 
Butler, H. H. Duncan. Free. | 
Turkeycreek—Moody, $2. Quail, snipe, squirrel. Free. 


Citra.—Mansion, $2. Squirrel, rabbit, duck, quail, turkey. 


E. L. Wartmann, S. S. Harris. Free. 
Campville.—J. Marter, $1. Quail. N. A. Mathews, W. 
Stewart. Free. . 
Chaires.—E. C. Smith, $4.50. Quail, turkey | = 
Smith. Free. : 
Fernandina.—Albemarle, Hopper, $1.50 and $2. Quail, 


deer, turkey, bear. E. R. Williams, G. Beard, J. Fred 
Lohman. Free. P 

Mt. Pleasant.—None. Quail, plentiful. Free. ; 

Drifton.—None. Deer, bear, turkey, quail, duck, squir- 
rel. Free. 

River Junction.—Shepard, $1. Quail, turkey, deer. _W. 
L. Shepard, C. L. Moore, J. G. Stubbs. Free. _ 
Lake City.—Blanche Central, $2. Quail, duck, squirrel. 

Mostly posted. i 
Tallahassee.—Leon, $2. Quail, deer. 
J. D. Hutchinson. Free, | 
Whitney.—None. Quail plentiful. A. E. Walker. Free. 
Oxford.—Oxford, $1. Quail, turkey, deer. J. E. Charles. 
Free. 


J. P. S. mouston, 
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The Chautauqua Muskallunge. 


I HAVE read with much interest the article in 


Forest AND STREAM of Nov. 3, by Mr. Louis 
Rhead on the Chautauqua maskinongé [muskal- 
lunge], and I can agree readily and fully with 
most that Mr. Rhead says regarding the ex- 
cellence of this fish, not only as a game fish, but 
as an article of food. His description of the 
methods by which it is captured is particularly 
interesting. 

Mr. Rhead is quite right in stating that the 
Chautauqua muskallunge is a species quite dis- 
tinct from that of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes, but he is in error in regarding it 
as specifically identical with that of the small 
lakes of Minnesota and Wisconsin. As a matter 
of fact, three species of muskallunge are now 
recognized as inhabiting our northern’ waters; 
namely, (1) the original muskallunge (Esox 
masquinongy) which occurs in the Great Lakes, 
the upper St. Lawrence river, in certain lakes 
and streams tributary to the Great Lakes, and 
possibly in a few lakes in the upper Mississippi 
valley; also in certain Canadian waters of the 
Great Lakes. This species is perhaps most com- 
mon in lakes Erie and Michigan and among the 
Thousand Islands. (2) The great northern pike 
or unspotted muskallunge (Esox immaculatus), 
known from Eagle lake and other small lakes in 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. This species 
may be distinguished from the Great Lakes mus- 
kallunge, in that the body is entirely unspotted 
or merely with vague dark cross shades. The 
tail is said to be a little more slender and the 
fins a little higher. (3) The Chavtauqua or 
Ohio muskallunge (Esox ohicnsis). This species 
occurs most abundantly in Lake Chautauqua; it 
is known, however, from the waters tributary to 
the Ohio; namely, Conneavt lake, Pa.; the 
Mahoning river, Ohio; the French Broad river 
near Asheville, N. C.; Deckers creek, a tribu‘ary 
of the Monongahela at Morgantown, W. Va; 
and from the Ohio river itself at Evansville. 
This species differs greatly in appearance from 
that of the Great Lakes species; also from that 
of the lakes of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

As these three species are not known to in- 
tergrade, and as their habits are entirely dis- 
tinct, they must be recognized as three distinct 
species. They may be distinguished by the fol- 
lowing key: 

a. Sides grayish, with round or squarish 
blackish spots, not coalescing to form 
ee Masquinongy. 

aa. Sides brassy, with narrow dark cross- 
shades, which break up into vaguely 
outlined dark spots .........Ohiensis. 

aaa. Sides grayish, unspotted or with very 
vague dark cross-shades./mmaculatus. 

This species was originally described in 1854 
by Dr. Kirtland from a specimen taken in the 
Mahoning river. The real home of the snecies, 
however, is in Chautauqua lake, only occasional 
individuals having been taken elsewhere in the 
Ohio basin. As early as 1818 Rafinesque ob- 
tained it in the Ohio river. He says: “It is 
one of the best fishes in the Ohio; its flech is 
very delicate and divides easily, as in the salmon. 
into large plates as white as snow. It is called 


salmon pike, white pike, white Jack or white 
pickerel and picaneau blanc by the Mis- 
sourians. It reaches a length of five feet.” It 


would appear from this that the muskallunge was 
a common, well-known fish in the Ohio 100 years 
ago, even if we make some allowance for a pos- 
sible misapplication by Rafinesque of some of the 
vernacular names. 

As a game fish the Chautauqua muskallunge 
is by many held in very high esteem. Though 
it may not be a great game fish in the best sense, 
its size, which is often enormous, renders its 


capture and landing by means of hook and line 
an undertaking by no means devoid of exertion 
and interest. It is usually taken by trolling either 
with a spoon ar good-sized minnow. During the 
last week in September the spoon is chiefly in 
use by local anglers. A comparatively short line 
is used, and the boat is rowed only fast enough 
to keep the tackle in shape, the spoon being kept 
only a short distance under the water. Later in 
the season minnows are used. The “chub” 
(Semotilus atromaculatus) is the minnow most 
used early in the fall, but later, when the water 
becomes colder the “shiner” (Notropis cornutus) 
is regarded as better bait. The “cisco” (Notropis 
hudsonius) is also an excellent muskallunge bait 
and is said to constitute a considerable part of 
the regular food of this fish. As a matter of 
fact, the muskallunge will doubtless feed upon 
almost any species of fish found in the lake. 

As a food fish the muskallunge is a superior 
fish. Dr. Kirtland says that “epicures consider 
it one of the best fishes of the west,” and Mr. 
J. L. Beaman affirms that “as a food fish there 
is nothing superior to it. It ranks with the sal- 
mon and speckled trout and surpasses the black 
and striped bass. The meat is almost as white 
as snow, fine-grained, nicely laminated, and the 
flavor is perfect.” The quality of the meat seems 
to improve upon keeping, being found more juicy 
and better flavored three or four days after cap- 
ture. 

The muskallunge is as voracious as the pike. 
and 80 pounds of muskallunge represent several 
tons of minnows, white fish and the like. It is 
not a common fish; its great size and voracity 
perhaps account for this. As good old Charles 
Hallock has said, the muskallunge “is a long, 
slim, strong and swift fish, in every way formed 
for the life it leads, that of a fierce and daunt- 
less marauder.” BARTON W. EVERMANN. 


Temagami Bass Fishing. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 2.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: In common with my brethren of 
the angle, my attention for the last two years 
or more has been attracted to the wonderfully 
lurid and pictorial advertisements of the fishing 
possibilities in the Temagami region, Province 
of Ontario, and this year I determined to visit 
the range of lakes about which so much has 
been written, and see for myself if fish were 
as numerous as has been claimed by the various 
persons having houses of call in the region, 
and canvassers for the railroads. 

I may premise by stating that Temagami 
Station is reached by the Grand Trunk. Rail- 
way from Toronto after a ride of less than 
twenty-four hours. At Temagami Station is 
a very excellent hotel kept by a Mr. D. O’Con- 
nor, who has done an enormous amount of work 
in developing this region. This gentleman has 
built three extremely comfortable hotels, one 
at Temagami Station, called the Ronnoco, an- 
other the Temagami Inn, some fifteen or twenty 
miles from the station, and the Lady Evelyn 
Inn, fifteen or sixteen miles from the last. All 
three are of modern construction. At either of 
these hotels one may have comfortable and well 
furnished rooms with bath rooms attached, and 
within three minutes’ row of the fishing grounds. 
I should say, however, that one need not ex- 
pect to have all the comforts of civilization in 
the Temagami country without paying corre- 
spondingly for them. 

In the month of August there are no flies or 
mosquitoes, and the small-mouthed black bass 
are exceedingly numerous and are taken by 
trolling with live minnows. They will not take 
the fly at this time. The best way of trolling is 
to hire a competent guide, who has a good St. 
Lawrence double-ended skiff, and with a plenti- 





ful supply of live minnows, start about 6 A. M. 
for the haunts of the bass. One hook only at 
the end of a four-foot double gut leader is 
baited with a good-sized, well-kicking minnow, 
and the line is allowed to run out from 60 to 
80 feet from the stern of the boat. Enough 
lead is fastened to the line just above the leader 
swivel to keep the line from 4 to 6 feet below 
the surface. The guide pulls leisuraly along 20 
or 30 feet from the shore and you wait develop- 
ments. I noticed that many of my fishing 
brethren lost their fish by striking too quickly; 
it is better if a slight tug is felt to give out a 
little line, 10 or 12 feet, while the boat is still 
moving, and then to strike hard and quickly, 
reeling in fast enough to keep the fish from 
running up on you and leaping in an effort to 
disengage the hook. The last fish I caught at 
the end of my stay at the Lady Evelyn Inn 
when struck leaped about 6 or 8 feet in the air 
and then ran up toward the boat, breaking 
nearly every 10 or 12 feet. Having a quick 
multiplying reel, I was able to land him after 
about 20 minutes’ play. He weighed 4% pounds. 
We had an excellent opportunity of seeing how 
the bass examined and played with minnows 
during one day’s fishing when there was not 
ripple enough on the water to make trolling 
successful, letting the boat drift over a reef of 
rocks some 15 feet below the surface. We saw 
through the clear water scores of bass feeding 
apparently on the small crawfish, of which 
myriads are found in the lakes. We allowed our 
baits to sink nearly to the bottom and watched 
carefully the movements of the fish. They would 
swim slowly to the bait, smell it and then back 
off a few inches; if the minnow moved a little 
the fish would again approach, moving around 
it with great caution, a dash and the minnow 
was swallowed. We noticed particularly one old 
fish swimming first near the bait on one side 
of the boat and then on the other; in fact, 
three or four times my own minnow was partly 
swallowed and rejected. This venerable fish 
we called “Scar-faced Charlie,” because of a 
white cicatrix on the upper part of his head, 
showing that he had probably been hooked 
sometime. He was very old; too cunning for 
us, so we left him on his reef. 


IT remained at the Lady Evelyn Inn eight days, 
and during this time my average daily catch was 
about 24 pounds, but it must be remembered 
that by the law of Ontario a fisherman is not per- 
mitted to take over eight fish a day, and all fish 
under 10 inches in length must be thrown back. 
The advertisements that can be seen in the 
newspapers and railroad folders; speaking of 
the great numbers of fish in these lakes are not 
exaggerated. The water is alive with small 
black bass, salmon trout, wall-eyed pike and 
pickerel. During the August fishing season, the 
large salmon trout remain in the deep, cold 
water in the lake, and must be fished for with a 
copper wire line 200 or 300 feet in length, and 
with a large trolling spoon or lure. This kind 
of fishing did not appeal to me, and I did not 
attempt it, but there were a number of parties 
at the hotel who seemed to take delight in 
taking these trout’ weighing from 10 to 20 
pounds. There was a good deal of work in 
these captures, and it seemed to me like pulling 
in a heavy weight from the bottom of the lake. 

I have fished for black bass in many localities. 
but never had the excellent sport I experienced 
the past summer in the Temagami region. 


As I have before remarked, in the pursuit o! 
fishing, the expenses are rather heavy; in tlie 
first place, the hotel charges are large, and you 
are expected to pay your guides from $3 to $3.50 
a day, provide him with foad and buy minnows, 
which at 2 cents each bring pretty well up thie 
items of expenditures. A good many persons 
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whom I encountered seemed to think the charges 
made by Mr. O’Connor at his. different hotels 
for the furnishing of guides are excessive, but 
when you come to consider that the guide rows 
you 10 to 15 miles in the course of the day’s 
fishing, and, of.course, cooks your lunch during 
the noonday hour, and cooks it well, the hotel 
furnishing all the materials except the fish, there 
seems no cause for complaint. O’Connor is 
practically the pioneer of this part of the coun- 
try, and has gone to the expense of furnishing 
sportsmen with first-class fishing and accom- 
moditions. I do not think fault should be found 
with him. In my intercourse with him, I have 
found him courteous, gentlemanly and _ ex- 
tremely anxious that his patrons should be 
pleased, and I think we are warranted in be- 
lieving, as the years go by and sportsmen be- 
come more and more in the habit of going into 
this country and the facilities of civilization are 
better established, prices will probably be lower. 
There is no reason why I should recommend 
Mr. O’Connor, apart from the fact that he 
treated me With great courtesy and furnished me 
the best fishing sport I have had for many a 
long day. 

Visitors from the United States must be pre- 
pared to pay for a fishing license to the game 
wardens, but as the cost is only $2 for four 
months, no one should complain in view of the 
splendid sport afforded. 

The manager at the Lady Evelyn Inn, Mr. 
Lawrence, was particularly polite and gave us 
the very best of care while we were with him. 

; H. C. Yarrow. 








Another Letter of an Angler to an 
Angler. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 22—My dear Mr. W.: 
Being now at home, and not forgetting your 
kindness to us while at Bay of St. George, I 
take this opportunity of thanking you and giving 
you a short account of our experiences. 

We found both of the guides all that could be 
expected; they were efficient, very attentive, 
good-natured and industrious. The first day we 
camped on the Wachanjees pools, and about 4 
o'clock in the afternoon hooked a good-sized 
grilse with a Jock Scott. Owing to my inexperi- 
ence, and the fact that the line was improperly 
run from the reel, I lost this fish. About 5 
o'clock we hooked and killed a grilse of about 
four pounds. Our supply of Jock Scotts was 
very limited, and, unfortunately, they were at- 
tached to very thin, delicate snoods, and most 
of them were snapped off in Tom’s endeavors at 
long casts. I think the weight of the long line 
was too great for the delicate snoods, and here- 
after shall use hooks without snoods. These 
pools seemed to be quite full of fish. The sec- 
ond day, about noon, we killed another grilse of 
about the same weight, on the upper pool, also 
with a Jock Scott. On the third day we pro- 
ceeded down the river, and at a pool above the 
Dump pool hooked a quite good-sized salmon, 
on a silver gray fly, but after a considerable 
fight, when he was beginning to show white, he 
got behind a rock and succeeded in throwing 
the hook from his mouth. This pool was also 
quite full of large fish. On the Dumn pool, about 
noon, hooked and killed a 7-pound salmon, also 
ona silver gray fly. In the afternoon, about 5 
o'clock, hooked and killed a salmon which the 
.Suide said weighed about 13 pounds. This was 
also caught with a somewhat dilapidated, non- 
descript fly, which looked something like a Jock 
Scott. The next day, about 5 o’clock, Ross suc- 
ceeded in catching a larger salmon, about 15 
pounds, in the lower pool, which I believe was 
also on a silver gray. These pools were well 
Supplied with fish. 

On the succeeding day we pulled up stakes and 
Started for your camp, arriving there in the 
afternoon. Your pool was simply full of fish, 
and some very large ones. In the morning it 
was raining very hard, which prevented our tak- 
ing a picture of the camp as Ross had promised. 
bout 9 o'clock landed a grilse weighing about 
4 or 5 pounds, also on a silver gray. By that 
time it was raining so hard that we were com- 
Pelled to give it up, and as it did not have any 
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appearance of clearing, we started down the 
stream. On our way down Ross landed a small 
salmon, in what I suppose is called New Pool, 
the one at which you took your lunch and caught 
a grilse the day we first met you. 

Coming down the river we saw a farmer who 
had hooked a fish in one of the lower pools, but 
after a long fight lost it. 

We enjoyed the trip very much, thanks to your 
kind suggestion and advice, and felt perfectly 
satisfied with our experience. I suppose it might 
be called our primary lesson in salmon fishing, 
and I now feel sure, after having had the practi- 
cal experience and having conversed with your- 
self and other fishermen on the subject, that I 
could make a success of it another year, which I 
fully intend to do. I was rather surprised to 
find that the fish really did rise better about 
mid-day than any other time. I watched them 
very closely, and, with one or two exceptions, 
in the Dump Pool, I did not see any movement 
on their part to indicate that they were in quest 
of food. On dissecting the fish, your statement 
as to the absence of anything substantial was 
verified. I have not the slightest doubt, had we 
had the proper flies, we would have caught quite 
a number of fish. They seemed to want a small 
dark fly. I think a black dose would have been 
successful. After what observation I could make, 
I am not yet prepared to relinquish my view that 
the fish rise to the fly in at least an attempt to 
procure food. It is a very interesting and pleas- 
urable pastime, and I hope to be able to pursue 
it more thoroughly in the next few years. 

C. H. Gutisert. 


Light and Heavy Rods. 


AT one of its meetings the Piscatorial Society 
of London listened to discussions on light and 
heavy trout fly-rods. Mr. A. C. Poole’s defini- 
tion of a light rod was one which could be used 
for a hard day’s fishing without straining the 
hand or wrist of an average man. Rods which 
weighed between 4 ounces and 8 ounces might 
be designated light. Anything over that weight 
he considered heavy. Mr. R. C. Blundell said 
he could do as well with his 534 ounce rod as 
many others could with heavier rods. Mr. J. G. 
Chatterton preferred a light American rod. Mr. 
H. T. Sheringham, angling editor of The Field, 
said the south country trout had become so highly 
educated that he had been compelled to use very 
fine gut, and while breakages when using this gut 
with heavy rods were frequent, this was not so 
much the case when light rods were employed. 
Mr. W. M. Colles was sure a 13% ounce rod 
was not heavy for fishing rivers like the Test in 
strong northeast winds. He fancied a 10% ounce, 
loft. 3in. rod, which he wielded all day without 
fatigue. Mr. G. E. M. Skues, after six years’ 
experience with light rods, preferred them, and 
he asserted that a light rod would cast, hook, 
hold and kill as well as a weighty one. Mr. 
Kemp said he liked a rod to suit the hand and a 
line to suit the rod.- Let the fly-fisher make a 
balance for himself, and know where that balance 
lay; then he could do a day’s fishing with a 13 
ounce rod as well as with one weighing one- 
third that weight. 


New Laws for Vermont. 


VERMONT legislators are to be asked to pass 
laws calculated to enhance the interests of her 
summer resorts, railways and other enterprises 
whose success depends largely on the summer 
visitors, who are not content with the attractions 
of certain regions unless trout and bass fishing 
are included. Efforts are being made to win back 
a part of the patronage lost to or at least en- 
joyed by the Adirondack resorts, and the Ver- 
monters interested claim that while their waters 
are well stocked by the Government and State, 
the pollution of streams and the laxity in the 
observance of the laws call for vigorous reform 
measures. 

Commisstoner H. G. Thomas, of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and Game, informs us _ that 
“several bills have been introduced during the 
present Legislature. The joint committée on 
fisheries and game will recommend that a bill be 
passed prohibiting the dumping of sawdust into 





our streams. There is a very strong sentiment 
against such a law. The lumbermen oppose it 
as well as others. There is a bare possibility of 
getting the bill through; however, the chances 
are against us.” 


Anglers’ Club of New York. 


To-pay, Nov. 24, beginning at 1 o’clock P. M., 
there will be a bait-casting contest for accuracy 
on the Pool, in Central Park, this city. The 
event will be open to members only. Half-ounce 
weights will be used, and there will be no re- 
strictions on rods or lines. The distances will 
be 60, 80 and 100 feet, casting at a target in the 
water, the method of scoring being the usual one, 
as follows: 

Five casis will be made by each competitor at 
60 feet, then the target will be moved and all 
will cast five times at 80 feet, then at 100 feet, 
I or 2 preliminary casts being allowed. A perfect 
cast is scored when the white buoy is struck; 
within one foot of the buoy counts 1 demerit; 
2, feet, 2 demerits, and so on. The sum total 
of demerits divided by 15 gives the demerit per- 
cent., and this, deducted from 100, gives the ac- 
curacy per cent. 

There will be three fine trophies for first, 
second and third prizes, and it is hoped every 
member who can attend will take part. 


Fishing Notes. 


The fishing steamboats that leave New York 
city every morning for the banks off the Long 
Island and New Jersey shores have been coming 
in at night with a few choice specimens of cod- 
fish taken with rod and reel. These weighed 
from 15 to 30 pounds and were highly prized 
by the anglers who caught them. The old say- 
ing that the proper time to eat a fish is im- 
mediately after it is taken from the water and 
cooked is particularly true when applied to the 
codfish, as anyone wilf attest on eating one fresh 
from the water when accustomed to the cold 
storage fish. 

Anglers who have fished the Delaware river in 
November inform us that stream was found in 
good condition and that the black bass were still 
taking live bait, although casting for them was 
not an altogether comfortable occupation because 
of the frosty air and cold wind. 


Election day anglers in the Hudson river com- 
plained that the frostfish (tomcods) were still 
conspicuously scarce and very small. Usually 
these fish come in with the advent of cold winds 
and water, but they are very late this season. 


Tue Elk Rapids Fishing Club was organized 
in Elk Rapids, Mich., Oct. 16, and the follow- 
ing officers elected: President, F. S. Wilson; 
secretary, M. E. Butts; treasurer, Thomas Mit- 
chell; trustees, H. B. Morse, F. Robert Williams 
and C. B. Carver. The club’s fishing grounds 
are on the Rapid river at Rugg station, and a 
lodge will be built there. Mr. Wilson informs 
us this is one of the best streams in Michigan, 
and it has been stocked with both brook and 
rainbow trout. 

It seems that the anglers of London are to 
devote more attention in the future to sea fishing 
with rod and reel than they have in the past, and 
the membership lists in the sea angling clubs of 
that city are increasing in length. The British 
Sea Angling Society has done much to popu- 
larize the sport and to furnish information for 
its members, and the outlook is bright for a still 
larger increase in the number of salt water 
anglers next year. 


A correspondent writes us that the run of 
salmon into Alsea bay and river, ninety miles 
scuth of Portland, Ore., in October, was so large 
that about thirty-five fishermen, equipped with 
drift and set nets, supplied the local cannery with 
an average og 15,000 salmon a night. 

Pelican Lake, in Washington, has a reputation 
for big lake trout. A correspondent informs us 
that the record trout for that lake weighed 22 
pounds, and that R. R. ‘Flint, of Sacramento, and 
J. P. Lippincott. of Portland, Ore., caught one 
during the recent season which weighed only a 
pound less and was 32% inches in length. 
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THE SHIP’S HUSBAND. 


Tuis is a term not often used in common con- 
versation or in the business of shipping. Like 
many another, it is unfamiliar in sound and in 
significance, but to the yachtsman—of means— 
it suggests relief from some of his troubles, and 
very vexatious ones too. How often we hear 


the owner complain about his inordinate ex-_ 


penses; bills making their appearance months 
after his boat has been laid up for the winter, 
and when steward or sometimes even captain 
have vanished—the only ones who can check the 
bills or prove that they are not legitimate ones. 
The owner often checks or supervises the ac- 
counts, but this takes his time, mars his enjoy- 
ment, and throws him back to cares similar to 
and often more annoying than those he left 
ashore. 

To avoid such vexations, some owners, after 
their vessels are designed, further commission 
their naval architect to inspect the work as it 
progresses, requiring the builder to live up to 
his contract. When the yacht is nearly finished, 
the owner orders his captain to proceed to the 
yard and remain there till the work is completed 
and the yacht delivered; and the captain, then 
taking full charge, passes upon the accounts be- 
fore they are turned over to the owner for pay- 
ment. 

Another way is to let the architect select the 
captain who in turn chooses his crew. The archi- 
tect is given charge of the ship in every way, 
with the exception of the culinary department, 
which is in charge of a steward. The naval 
architect, in the language of the profession, then 
becomes the ship’s husband, and to him must 
come captain and engineer with proper requisi- 
tions, which are allowed or disallowed as the 
case may be, but nothing comes or goes to the 
ship without his approval. The owner is thus 
entirely relieved of responsibility and is left free 
to order his ship anywhere without having to 
listen to complaints and excuses. A ship’s hus- 
band must be a man of parts, of wide experience 
and judgment and with a faculty for quickly 
grasping situations. He receives a certain per- 
centage of the expenditures, or a salary, as the 
case may be. 

The ship’s husband then is a useful member of 
the yachting community and should be beiter 
recognized as a real part of the profession. Were 
the practice of employing him more general there 
would be fewer complaints and far less trouble 
with the running of a yacht. There are firms 
who devote a great part of their energies to this 
work and who are capable of delivering a vessel 
at a specified place, prepared to go foreign on a 
cruise lasting many months. 

Many owners of smaller vessels enjoy building 
a boat and are interested and have a very fair 
knowledge of what is being constructed for 
them, yet it seems too bad that many summers 
are entirely spoiled because some detail has gone 
wrong. No one will go so far as to say that 
a ship’s husband can keep down dissensions or 
bring together a perfect crew free of grumblers; 


he can, however, get some responsible men to 
serve him faithfully. 

A ship’s husband then is one, who for a con- 
sideration so provides and arranges that the 
owners shall have enjoyment, unmixed with cares 
and worries, and shall have at his command a 
floating home on which he may truly find the 
pleasure and relaxation which are the chief 
charm of yachting. 


S. Nicholson Kane. 


Earty on the morning of Nov. 15 Samuel 
Nicholson Kane passed away. He had gone 
south to Hot Springs, Va., in search of health 
but a few days before; his malady becoming 
more troublesome, he decided to return to New 
York, and on his way became worse and died. 

S. Nicholson Kane lived a life of such ex- 
tended usefulness and included within the sphere 
of his activities so many important interests 
that it is at the moment a little difficult to 
measure the good he achieved or to indicate the 
salutary influences he inspired. He was a con- 
spicuous example of the good citizen, born to a 
life of leisure. To him nothing was alien that 
concerned the wellbeing of his country, his 
State or his city. He preserved to the last 
the keenest sympathy with the naval service. in 
which he had been educated; he was unfaltering 
in his devotion to his church, and was unspar- 
ing in his acts to further the especial form of 
national sport wherein he had been an active 
participant all his life and on momentous oc- 
casions a responsible agent of international 
reputation. 

Commodore Kane, as he is best known, 
entered the United States Naval Academy in 
1862, graduated in 1866, and served in the West 
Indies, later appointed as aid to Admiral 
Farragut when this famous officer made _ his 
memorable cruise to the ports of Europe. After 
this mission Commodore Kane entered Cam- 
bridge University, where he remained studying 
till 1873, when he returned home and entered the 
Albany Law School, from which he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, but never actively practiced. 
Returning to New York, he joined the New 
York Y. C. in 1874. In 1875 he was rear-com- 
modore; 1876, vice-commodore, and in 1877 
became the commodore. The club became his 
life, and to it he devoted his entire time and 
energies, and to him in a great measure is due 
the growth of the club and the powerful and 
successful organization that it is. 

In 1889 he was chosen chairman of the regatta 
committee, and he held that position except in 
1897 until the close of 1904, and in that period 
managed five races for the America’s Cup—in 
1893 and 1895, when the Valkyries came across the 
ocean, and in 1899, 1901 and 1903, when the 
three Shamrocks tried for the much coveted 
trophy. 

For fourteen--vears in all, yacht club affairs 
took all of Commodore Kane’s time. He 
studied racing rules, rules of measurement, re- 
gattas and everything else that would improve 
the sport, and no man ever started more races 
or more yachts in contests. He had to settle 
many troubles and unweave many tangles. He 
always gave his most careful attention to every- 
thing, and when he had decided a protest every 
one concerned -was satisfied. It was largely 
through his efforts that the plans for keeping 
of the courses clear during international races 
were adopted, and it was through his personal 
influence with navy men and with men in high 
place that so much has been done for yachting. 

‘At the end of his long career as chairman of 


the regatta committee the club presented him 
with a loving cup. 

At the outbreak of the war with Spain Com- 
modore Kane offered his services and received 
an appointment as an ensign in the navy. He 
was detailed with Capt. Sigsbee on the St. Paul 
and was promoted to a senior lieutenancy. His 
brother, Woodbury Kane,. joined the Rough 
Riders and was made Captain before the close 
of the war. Capt. Kane died last spring. 

His interest and activity in the work of his 
church led to his continued selection as a 
member of the Standing Committee of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Diocese of New York, and as 
vice-president of the Church Club. His charity 
was as unobtrusive as it was wisely distributed. 

Commodore Kane was a member of many 
clubs and organizations, including the New 
York Y. C., Metropolitan, Union, Knicker- 
bocker, Eastern and Larchmont yacht clubs. 


Sir Thomas Lipton’s Visit. 


THE visit of Sir Thomas J. Lipton, Bart., came 
to an end on Saturday last when he went aboard 
the Cunard.liner Carmania and sailed for Liver- 
pool. Sir Thomas came here to pave the way 
for a contest for the America’s Cup, and the days 
of his visit have been paved with entertainments 
—all over the country—and the feeling all around 
is one of clear understanding, . satisfaction and 
mutual good feeling. 

Before sailing Sir Thomas said that he would 
challenge next year for a race in 1908. He would 
have Fife design one boat, and Milne the other. 
The designs to be under the Universal Rule. The 
boats will be in the 82ft. class and spread about 
10,000 sq. ft. of canvas. Sir Thomas will select 
the best of the two boats to bring over. or bring 
them both over. The desire of Sir Thomas to 
call attention to the wholesome type of yacht has 
been well accomplished. The day of the great 
machines seems to be passing, and even now 


‘stories of the exploits of Reliance, Constitution 


and Independence seem like fairy tales. 


Lipton Gravesend Bay Cup. 


THE acquaintance with Gravesend Bay of Sir 
Thomas Lipton began when he first came over 
to this country with the first of his string of 
Shamrocks, and which in a short time will have 
one more added. The Crescent A. C., a young 
organization as far as yachting goes, has al- 
ways been very courteous to Sir Thomas, and 
in return he has offered the club a perpetual 
challenge cup to be raced for in the 18ft. class 
under the Universal rule. There is no doubt 
that this cup should encourage sailing boats of 
good types, and indeed this sentiment is very 
distinctly understood in all the many cups that 
he has given “for the encouragement of the 
sport, and the development of a healthy type.” 
It is regrettable that the cup is to be a challenge 
cup, for in time challenge cups pass out of 
memory and are forgotten, to gather dust in 
the locker; whereas, had it been made a con- 
dition that it be won three consecutive times by 
one owner and then become his property, the 
end would have been just as well accomplished. 


Hollis Burgess has sold the famous schooner 
yacht Barbara, owned by R. T. Paine, 2d, of 
Brookline, Mass., to Augustus P. Loring, of 
Boston. Barbara was designed by William 


Fife, Jr., the famous Scotch designer, and was 
built by Lawley at South Boston for C. H. W. 
Foster. She is composite in build, with steel 
frames and wooden planking. She is 63ft. ‘over 
all. 46ft. waterline, 13ft. beam and 11ft. 3in. draft, 
and is one of the handsomest schooner yachts of 
her size afloat. 
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ARTHUR BINNEY, 
(Formerly Stewart & Binney.) 
Naval Anon and Yacht Broker, 
Mason oe Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Designer,’’ Boston. 


BURGESS @ PACKARD, 
Naval Architects and Engineers. © Yacht Bullders, 


151 State St.. BOSTON, MASS. Tel 4870 Main. 
Marblehead Office and Works: Nashua St., Marblehead, Mass. 

300-Ton Railway. Modern Building Shops. Two new 
Storage Sheds. 1 Ton Steam Shearlegs. 21 feet of water 


Ship Chandlery 
of all kinds quickly 


HOLLIS BURGESS, 


Fockt Broker. General Marine ent. Insurance of all] 
Agent for the purchase and sale of Gasoline Engines. 

Main ‘Office, 10 Tremont St. Te! 1905-1 Main. Bos 

Branch Office, 131 State Si. Tel. 4870 Main. Boston, Mass, 


off our railway. Large Storage Capacity. 
and Machine Shop. Repair Wor 
handled, 





ERNEST E. LORILLARD 


(Successor to Lorillard & Walker) 
Yacht Broker, 


Telephone 6950 Broad. 41 Wall St., New York City. 


C. SHERMAN Hoyt. Montcomery H. CLARK 


HOYT @ CLARK, 
L ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
mAChT BROKERAGE. High Speed Work a Specialty. 
17 Battery Place, New York. 


SMALL BROS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS. YACHT BROKERAGE. 
No. 112 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

Fast cruisers and racing boats a specialty. Te!. 3556-2 Main. 
RRRRRRRRERRRELLLEE LAUREL RRERE 
HENRY J. GIELOW 
Engineer, Naval Architect 


and Broker 


50 Broadway, ~ 
Tietiene 4673 Broad 





New York 


CHARLES D. MOWER, 
Naval Architect. 


CRUISING AND RACING YACHTS 
29 Broadway. Telephone 3955 Rector. 


COX @ STEVENS, 
Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects, 
68 Broad Street, - New York. 
Telephones 1375 and 1376 Broad. 


RALPH DERR (Lessee) 
Marine Construction Company 


Yachts, Launches and Tow Boats in Wood and Steel. 
Small Steel Barges and Tow Boats a Specialty. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 32 Broadway. 
WORES: Staten Island, N. Y. City. 


STEARNS @ McKAY, 
Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND YACHT BUILDERS. 


Designs to suit any requirements. 
Send 10c. stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


The H. E. BOUCHER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


105 MAIDEN LANE, a YORK. 


Marine Models :: Kinds 


A SPECIALTY. 


Model Making. Inventions Developed. 
Fittings for Model Yachts. 


When writing say you saw the adv. in 
“Forest and Stream.” 





Jamestown Motor Boat Races. 


TueE Motor Boat committee in charge of the 
races to be held at the Jamestown Exposition, 
at a meeting at the Hotel Astor on Nov. 14, 
finally adopted the programme of events for the 
contemplated carnival. They also discussed the 
question of rating rules to govern, and ended by 
appointing a large committee to finally dispose of 
the matter. There was an evident disposition 
not to accept the present rule of the American 
Power Boat Association or any “tinkered rule” 
which it may adopt as “good enough,’ but to 
approach the subject on a scientific basis and 
arrive at a solution of the problem. 

The programme adopted calls for six days’ 
racing, starting on Sept. 2, which will be given 
over to reliability trials of six hours’ duration 
to take account of continuous progress, speed, 
condition after trial, economy of fuel and oil, 
efficiency of reversing mechanism, ease of con- 
trol, and other factors. 

A long distance race from 100 to 150 miles on 
Sept. 3, mile and kilometer trials for boats of 
all classes on Sept. 4, and series of races on Sept. 
4, 5 and 6 for cabin cruising boats, for high 
speed open boats both with and without time 
allowance, including championship contests. All 
these series races will be decided on the point 
system and not single races. 

The classification of boats will be by over all 
length alone and not by rating lengths, bu .he 
allowances will be by rating tables. The classi- 
fication includes: Over 60 feet, from 50 to 60, 
40 to 50, 33 to 40, 26 to 33, 21 to 26, and under 
21 for high speed boats, and over 100 feet, from 
60 to 100, 40 to 60, 30 to 40, and under 30 for 
cabin boats in cruising trim. 

The Rating Rule committee appointed includes 
H. P. Sutphen, Charles P. Tower, J. Howard 
Wainwright, C. C. Riotte, H. Newton Whittelsey, 
M. M. Whitaker, and E. A. Stevens, Jr. 

The names of the motor boat committee in 
charge of the carnival is as follows: 

Anson B. Cole, Chairman, 63 Wall street, New 
York; Hugh S. Gambel, Secretary, Room 14, 314 
Madison avenue, New York; Dr. Wadsworth 
Warren, Detroit; Chas. P. Tower, New York; 
M. M. Whitaker, New York; E. A. Stevens, Jr., 
New York; Walter J. Hewlett, New York; 
Henry R. Sutphen, Bayonne City, N. J.; 3 
Newton Whittelsey, Long Island City; A. D. 
Proctor Smith, New York; John D. Roach, New 
York; Anson B. Cole, New York; Frank Bowne 
Jones, New York; J. Howard Wainwright, New 
York; Albert E. Eldridge, Rye, N. Y.; Dr. J. 
E. DeMund, Brooklyn, N. Y.; . F. Dohn, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Howard I. Shaw, Chicago, IIl.; 
W. B. Stearns, Marblehead, Mass.; Charles L. 
Seabury, New York; Martin C. Erismann, New 
os J. Norris Oliphant, Thousand Islands, 


1907 Motor Boat Show. 


THE attention of engine and boat builders and 
manufacturers of all kinds of accessories, of the 
United States, is called to the 1907 National 
Motor Boat show, to be held under the auspices 
of the National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers at Madison Square Garden, New 
York city, Feb. 19 to 26, inclusive, as being the 
only National show of the engine and boat build- 
ing industry of this country. This will be the 
first show of a national character ever held that 
will be an out-and-out engine and boat show. 
The space of time that this show will be open is 
only eight days, whereas, heretofore, the na- 
tional show has been held in connection with the 
Sportsman’s Show and was of fifteen days’ dura- 
tion. This long period has necessitated a loss of 
considerable time to both employers and em- 
ployees from their respective plants, which has 
added greatly to the cost of exhibits. With the 
show now a distinct engine and boat show and 
of but eight days’ duration, considerable expense 
is saved the respective exhibitors. 


VIRGINIA, steam yacht, owned by Mr. 
Stern, New York Y. C., is at Fletcher’s under- 
going repairs. Virginia was built at the .Bath 
Iron Works to the designs of the late Geo. Len- 
nox Watson, and is one of the fine vessels owned 
in this country. 


Isaac 





WILLIAM GARDNER, 


Naval Architect, Engineer, and 
Yacht Broker. 


No.1 Broadway, Telephone 2160 Rector, New York. 


Gas Engine & Power Go. 
Chas. L. Seabury & Co. 


(Consolidated,) 


Morris Heights, New York City. 


YACHT BUILDERS 


Steam Yachts and Gasolene Launches for 
Cruising or Racing. 
Send for Catalogue. 





Few Creations of Man 


are subject to as many different strains as 


A VESSEL 


COMPRESSION 
TENSION 
TORSION 
TRANSVERSE 
VIBRATION 


And there are times when all of these 
strains are applied 


At the Same Instant. 


Read Kipling’s ‘‘The Ship That Found Herself.” 
The best of workmanship stands the 
racket none to well. 


How can anyone expect much of the 
other kind. 


If you haven’t the money to spend on both 
fine finish and strength, insist that your 
designer give you strength. 


MANHASSET SHIPBUILDING. & REPAIR CO. 
Builders of Sail and Power Craft, 
PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Marine Railways. Winter Storage. 
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THE PIGEON HOLLOW 
SPAR CO. 


The Oldest Makers and Most Reliable Hollow 
Spars Made. Write for prices. 


116 Condor Street, East Boston, Mass. 


Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. Illustrated, 244 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for the 
shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, 
the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the 
field sportsman in all the varied phases of his activity. 
“Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac- 
tically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s 
library. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Two New Yachts. 


Messrs. SwasEy, RaymMonp & Pace report that 
the steel steam yacht, which they have designed 
for Mr. C. E. Proctor, New York Y. C., is pro- 
ceeding at the yard of Robert Jacob, at City 
Island. The dimensions are interesting, and are 
as follows: 


. 


Length— 

ESE wascerner cngpireavedMe 

WVAIETEIDE oon c.ccctesscccces sEQG. Bin. 
Breadth— 

EMI) ic 5 ac» tin gip pee 6's Sin A 

ee eee ee 
Se ob aias es vee Shera canine sae eee 

OS ee ee 
Displacement ...... . .80 tons 


Engine, one Sullivan triple exp.....500 H. P. 
One Roberts water-tube boiler. 


Coal capacity ........+..+++-++++++-20 tons 
DOT ORORONG 4. ou wocdesenes caves site 1500 gals. 
RRS iu bRabsk weber Snes se eeseee 17 knots 


The yacht will be used about New York and 
the Sound, and will cruise eastward. The plans 
show a very well turned boat, combining good 
looks, good speed and comfort. She will be 
delivered on May 15, 1907, and as a product of 
the Jacob yard, will bear out that builder’s good 
reputation. 

The other yacht well under way is for Messrs. 
Marshall & Spader, brokers, of New York. The 
yacht will be used’ about New York and to 
convey the owners to their summer homes at 
Falmouth, Mass., on week ends. This boat 
will be driven by a 100 horsepower Standard 
motor, and a speed of 14 miles is expected. The 
dimensions are: 


Length— 
ge all ‘cikbaeneies xeaKn eee 
UMROUEIOD .6uncss 4000 sse0e anes ee 74it. 
Breadth _IHddSSKE AT haO RES SAREE 
PGE nese sna he ateeeee I. 


The boat is now under construction at the 
yard of Geo. Lawley & Son, Corp., South Bos- 
ton, and is to be delivered on April I, 1907. 


Lake Worth Races. 


Tue third motor boat carnival and races on 
Lake Worth, Palm Beach, Fla., under the aus- 
pices of the Palm Beach Power Boat Associa- 
tion, will be held on Jan. 29 to Feb. 1. The 
officers of this association are W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., H. M. Flager, who is president of the asso- 
ciation, and Frederick Sterry, of Virginia Hot 
Springs and Palm Beach. The executive com- 
mittee embraces such well known names as W. 
Gould Brokaw, of. New York; Lieut. Hugh L. 
Willoughby, of Newport; Bowden, of Boston, and 
others. 

The classification of racing boats for the 
Florida regatta caters to nearly every type of 
boat, and the entries promise to be larger than 
ever. Theodore D: Wells, Chairman of the re- 
gatta committee, 32 Broadway, New York, will 
receive entries and give information, while the 
general arrangements are in the hands of W. J. 
Morgan, Bretton Hall, New York. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Messrs. SMALL Bros., of Boston, have recently 
completed the drawings of a two tonner for use 
on the lake of Geneva, in Switzerland. The 
boat, which is for Mr. Robert Breitenstein, will 
be named Apache; her dimensions are as follows: 
Length, 34ft. 6in.; waterline, 23ft. oin.; breadth, 
6ft. 6in.; draft, 5ft. oin.; sail area, 625 sq. ft. 
The hull will be double planked with mahogany. 

Messrs, Small have on trial a class A Seawan- 
haka boat for Mr. J. S. Simmons, a racing boat 
for Wisconsin, two cruising launches, an aux- 
iliary yawl and a cruising sloop. 

nee 

Mr. Cuas. D. Mower reports that he has been 
commissioned by Mr. John Graham, of Seattle, 
Washington, to furnish him with complete build- 
ing plans for an auxiliary cruising yawl of the 
following dimensions: Length, 46ft. oin.; water- 
line, 34ft. oin.; breadth, 11ft. oin., and fitted with 
a ten horse motor. Mr. Mower has an order to 
supply drawings for a one-design class for Winni- 
peg (Canada) yachtsmen. These boats will be 
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21ft. oin. long, waterline, 16ft. oin.; breadth, 7ft. 
oin., with a sail area of 250 sq. ft. The order for 
the eight boats forming a one-design class, for 
members of the Babylon Y. C. on Long Island, 
has been placed with the Nelsen Yacht Build- 
ing Co., of Baltimore, Md. These boats are 24ft. 
oin, long, waterline, 15ft. oin.; breadth, 8ft. oin.; 
extreme draft, rft. 6in., and the sail area is 337 
sq. ft in a jib and mainsail. 

nee 

SomeE of the boats other than those previously 
reported from the office of Mr. Henry J. Gielow 
are as follows: Auxiliary steel yawl, length, 93ft. 
oin.; waterline, 65ft. oin.—building at Mr. 
Jacob’s, City Island; two Sailing boats, a one rater 
and a one and a half rater for Switzerland; a 
7oft. cruising gasolene launch for Mr. Gould, of 
Manhassett Bay Y. C.; a oft. launch for Mr. 
Alex. Stein, speed 16 miles, Craig engine; an 
auxiliary ketch, for Mr. Edwin Thorn, for Great 
South Bay, length, over all, 46ft.; waterline, 30ft. ; 
a 30ft. speed launch for Mr. Walter Furgeson, 
which will be fitted with an 80 horse power 
motor; a 6oft. cruising power boat for Mr. H. 
E. Smith, to be used in Florida; a power boat 
for Mr. Craighead, also to be used in Florida, 
soft. long, draft, 15in.; a 45ft. auxiliary yawl for 
Dr. Jones, and a 48ft. power launch for Mr. Louis 
Bosset, of Brooklyn. 

RRR 

A jury in the United States Circuit Court 
awarded to Charles H. Herreshoff recently a ver- 
dict for $675, owed to him by C. H. Davis for 
designing the power launch V. Mr. Davis put 
in a counter claim for a one-rater designed by 
Mr. Herreshoff in 1902, and had yachtsmen in 
court to testify that the boat was a failure as a 
racer. 

B. B. Crowninshield, who was concerned in the 
designing of Thomas W. Lawson’s unsuccessful 
yacht Independence, created a laugh by testify- 
ing that Independence was a good racer. In his 
own behalf Mr. Herreshoff testified that he had 
done everything in his power to make the V a 
success as a racer, but that he had nothing what- 
ever to do with the engine in the boat. 

The one-stickers were not his own creation, 
but were good racers in light breezes. 

The jury decided that Mr. Herreshoff’s case 
was good in equity and in law—New York 
Times. 

The above case is one of interest to yachtsmen 
as well as naval architects. So far we have not 
gotten all the points in the case, but hope to make 
some comment upon the matter very shortly. 


Yachting News continued on. page 842. 


Canoeing. 


A. C. A. 





OFFICERS FOR 1907. 


Commodore, George P. Douglass. 839 N. First 
street, Newark, N. J.; Secretary, Wm. A. Fur- 
man, 846 Berkeley avenue, Trenton, N. J.; 
Treasurer, F. G. Mather, 164 Fairfield avenue, 
Stamford, Conn. 

FIXTURES. 

National Camp, Sugar Island, St. Lawrence 
River, Aug. 9 to 27, 1907. 

Atlantic Division Camp, Hermit Point, opposite 
Riverdale, N. Y. city, May 30 and 31, and June 1 
and 2, 1907. 

HOW-TO JOIN THE A. C. A, 


Art. III, Constitution—Any gentleman over 
the age of eighteen, and a competent swimmer, 
may become a member of this Association four- 
teen (14) days after his application has been 
announced by the Treasurer in one of the Official 
Organs of the Association, and approved as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. 

Chapter I, Sec. 1, Membership.—By-Laws: 
Application for membership shall be made to the 
Treasurer and shall be accompanied by the 
recommendation of an active member and by the 
sum of $2, $1 as entrance fee and $1 as dues for 
the current year, to be refunded in case of non- 
election of the applicant. The Treasurer shall 
forward the names of applicants to the Pursers. 


[Nov. 24, 1906. 


MEETING OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 


At the meeting of the Board of Governors, 
held at the St. Denis, on Oct. 27, 1906, there were 
present: Messrs. R. J. Wilkin, President; Paul 
Butler, Recorder; J. N: MacKendrick, H. C., 
ae and C. F. Wolters, proxy for C. P. For- 
ush. 

The following data was furnished from siid 
meeting: 

Twenty-two life members elected during the year. 

The Association entirely out of debt, exccpt 
for current expenses. 

The transfer to the Association of title to the 
several small islands contiguous to Sugar Islaiid, 
which have hitherto been held in the name of 
certain members of the A. C. A., is now an ac- 
complished fact. 

Recommendations on the part of the Foresier 
with reference to the cutting of trees on the 
island and the planting of certain needed shrub- 
bery. Accepted. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That a member of the Association 
may re-rent his camp site, which has been pre- 
viously occupied by him, at the rate of $1 per 
year, to be paid to the Treasurer before July 1 
of each year. A site having been thus retained 
and not occupied during the camp by the member 
in whose name it is held, may be assigned by 
that member, with the approval of the Associa- 
tion, or re-rented by the Association. In either 
case, should the site contain a floor, the occupant 
to pay one-half the price of the floor and the 
privilege of re-renting to remain with the original 
occupant. A member failing to reserve his site 
by July 1 of any year forfeits his rights to the 
site. The moneys received from the re-rentals 
shall be applied to the general funds. 


MEETING OF THE RACING BOARD. 


Meeting of the Racing Board of the American 
Canoe Association was held at the St. Denis 
Hotel, Broadway and Eleventh street, New York 
city, on Oct. 27, 1906, at 5:45 P. M. 

Meeting called to order with the following 
present: 

D. B. Goodsell, Chairman, Atlantic Division, 
A. C. A.; Louis S. Drake, Eastern Division; J. 
N. MacKendrick, representing J. McD. Mowatt 
of the Northern Division; F. B. Huntington, 
Western Division; Commodore Geo. P. Douglass, 
ex-Commodore H. Lansing Quick. 

Resolved, That Rule III., Sec. 1, be amended 
by adding the words “Except racing paddling 
canoes for one or two: men.” Adopted. 

Resolved, To change Sec. 6, Rule IV., to read, 
“A paddle at least three feet long shall always 
be carried.” Adopted. 

Resolved, To add to the heading of Rule V., 
Sec. 1, the words “sailing type’ making all that 
follows in that rule apply only to open canoes 
of the cruising class and add to the end of Sec. 
1, “The beam at the waterline with 150 pounds 
weight aboard must be at least 88 per cent. of 
the over all beam.” Adopted. 

Resolved, To change the wordirig of Sec. 5 to 
read, “Weight—The minimum weight of open 
canoes of this class shall be 70 pounds.” Carried. 

Resolved, To add a new Rule VI. as follows: 
“Paddling canoes for racing, one and two men. 
Maximum length, 16 feet; minimum beam, 30 
inches; minimum depth, 10 inches; minimum 
weight 50 pounds.” Adopted. 

Resolved, To number all subsequent rules in 
the present order, namely: Old No. VI. to be- 
come new No. VIL. etc. Adopted. 

Resolved,“To amend Rule XI. Sec. 1, by insert- 
ing after the word “except,” in sixth line of the 
1906 book, the following: -“entries in events of 
the Racing Paddling Canoe class as defined in 
Rule VI, or¥ etc. Adopted. 

Resolved, That the Racing Regulations as ptb- 
lished in the 1906 Year Book, with the foregoing 
amendments, be adopted. Carried. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: D. B. Goodsell, Chairman; Louis 
S. Drake, Clerk; H- Lansing Quick, Acting 
Clerk. Meeting adjourned. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. ; 
Atlantic Division.—B. J. Suffern, N. Y. city, 
by F. L. Dunnell. : 
Central Division —Benj. M. Williams, Pitts- 
Pa., by Lewis Russell. 
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Trapshooting. 


—_—_ 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 








Fixtures. 
Nov. 24—Harrisburg, Pa., Sportsmen’s Association. J. B. 


Singer, Sec’y. 
ov. 24.—Watertown, Mass., G. C., first annual Thanks- 
W. Jordan, 


iving Day tournament; $100 added. H. 
apt, 
Nov. 24.—Vicksburg (Miss.) G. C. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y. 
Her. 2 ons (O.) G. C. turkey shoot. Fred Shat- 
uck, Sec’y. 
Nov. °9.—Paterson, N. J.—North Side Rod and Gun 
Club shoot. 
Nov. 29.—Paterson, N. J.—Jackson Park G. C. tourna- 


ment. 

Nov. 29.—Ossining (N. Y.) G. C. sixth annual Thanks- 
giving Day shoot; added money. G. B. Hubbell, 
ec’y, 


Nov. 29.—Fairmont (W. Va.) G. C. Ed. H. Taylor, Sec’y. 






































Nov. 29.—Cleveland (O.) G. C.F. H. Wallace, Sec’y. 
Nov. °9.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Infallible G. C. 

Dec. 6-7.—Arkansas City (Kans.) G. C. Fred Bell, Sec’y. 
Dec. 7.—Wellington, Mass.—Palefaces’ first annual shoot. 


H. C. Kirkwood, Guvnor’s Sec’y-Treas. 
Dee, ‘ Atgon, Pa.—Christiana-Atglen G. C. Lloyd R. 
ewis, Mer. 
Dec, 12.—Travers Island, N. Y.—New York Athletic 
Club second annual amateur championship. 
Dec 20.—Phillipsburg, N. T.—Alert G. C. second annual 
holiday tournament. Edw. F. Markley, Easton, Pa. 
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practically perfect. 


Ghe UNION 





Agency 
313 Broadway, N. Y. City 


1907. 


Jan. 1—Bergen Beach (N. Y.) G. C. 

Jan. 1.—Toronto (Ont.) Trapshooting League. G. M. 
Dunk, Sec’y. 

May 14-15.—Olean (N. Y.) G. C. twelfth annual tourna- 
ment. 


‘ May 21-23.—McMecchen.—West Virginia Sportsman’s As- 


sociation. 

May 22-25.—St. Louis.—Missouri State Game and Fish 
Protective Association. Jas. W. Bell, Sec’y. 

June 4-6.—Columbus.—Ohio State League. 

June 28-30.—Sioux City.—Iowa State shoot. 

S. Omaha.—Nebraska State shoot. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The trap editor this week is sojourning at Newton, 
N. C., where the Eastern Field Trial Club 
being held. 

z 


trials are 


The next Sunny South Handicap will be held at 
Brenham, Tex., Jan. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 and 26, 1907. The 
programme will consist of live birds and targets and 


made very attractive throughout. For further particu- 
lars, address Alf Gardiner, Secretary. 


Mr. Frank Lawrence arrived in New York last week 
after a most strenuous season as advance agent of the 
Winchester team of experts who have been touring the 
South, and who end their tour at Bristol, Tenn., on 
Dec. 6. He performed some capers, in the way of secur- 
ing columns and pages of press notices, that would give 
the professional advance agents good object lessons. 
He deeply appreciates the many courtesies extended to 


At Close Quarters 


or at long range, U. M. C. Big Game Cartridges give full satisfaction. 
They will knock down a charging bear and keep him down. They 
will carry across the lake to the distant buck. The curve of the bul- 
let’s flight is true to the sight’s elevation because the powder charge 
is uniform, the diameter of the bullet exact and the cartridge is 
The new .35 Remington Autoloading Rifle 
Cartridge is now ready, with 2,000 feet velocity and 200 grain 
bullet—a wonderful cartridge and gun. " 


METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Sales Office 
San Francisco, Cal. 


— 


him by tke sportsmen uniformily throughout his itin- 
eracy, and desires to publicly express his thanks therefor 


z 


The Pleasure Gun Club, of Englewood, N. J., will hold 
an open all-day shoot on Thanksgiving Day. Pro- 
gramme will consist of sweepstake and clay bird shoot- 
ing for turkeys, etc. Refreshments 
shooters. Shooting begins at 11 A. M. 


R 
A turkey lunch will be a feature of the Ossining, N. Y., 
Thanksgiving Day shoct, all 
from Ten programme 
engage the 


furnished free ta 


participants to 

events, 15, 20 and 25 
activities of the shooters be- 
fore and No. 4 is a merchandise event. 
No. 3, 5 to 10 inclusive, 100 targets, constitute the ama- 
teur championship of Westchester county for 1906. Totals 
175 targets; $13,50 entrance; $15 added. Class shooting. 
Programme competition begins at 10:30. Merchandise 
prizes for every one. Ship shells to Barlow & Co. G. 
B. Hubbell, Secretary. C. G. Blandford, Captain. 


z 


shoot of the Boston Shooting Association, 
one of a series which ends on April 24, will be held at 
Wellington, Mass., on Nov. 28. O. R. Dickey is the 
manager. There are eleven events on the programme, at 
10 and 15 targets. Events 5 to 8, 50 targets, constitute 
the cup match. Targets, 1% cent. The manager will 
give seven loving cups of equal value to shooters making 
One 
to 90 per cent., two to 80 per cent., two to 70 per cent., 
one to 60 per cent, one to 50 per cent. 


perform 
scratch. 2 
targets, will 


after lunch. 


The next 


highest aggregate in six best scores made in series. 






















The Fit of.a Gun. 


From W. W. Greener’s “The Gun and Its Development.” 


Take a gun, and put it up to the shoulder two or three 
times without aiming at anything in particular; if it 
seems tc come up easily, and to be under perfect control, 
choose 2 mark ten or fifteen feet distant, and slightly 
higher than the aimer’s shoulder. Filing up the gun 
quickly while looking any at the mark, and im- 
mediately the gun is at the shoulder close the left eye 
and glance at once along the rib; the sight on the muzzle 
should cover the object at whith the shooter was looking 
as he brought up the gun. If ppon this maneuver being 
repeated several times it is found that the gun each 
time covers the mark at which it is aimed, it should be 
tried in like manner at other marks, at different dis- 
tances and elevations. If these marks are covered in the 
same manner, the gun may be considered a fit, and a lit- 
tle practice will make the shooter quite at home with the 
weapon. It should then be tried at a target. Take a tew 
snap shcts at a bullseye, and if the shots are not placed 
central, something is wrong with either the gun or the 
shooter. Jf a man cannot hit a fixed mark at 30 to 
40yds., every time with a shotgun, he cannot expect to 
hit birds on the wing. 

The sportsman who can make his choice out of a large 
stock of guns, or with the assistance of an experienced 
man te guide him, has a great advantage over the man 
whese trials must be made with a tew weapons and 
without the help of an expert to correct any taulty ac- 
tions which may escape the observation of the shooter. 
For instance, a person adept in the art of gun fitting 
would detect at once whether a second aim was taken in 
aligning the gun, and could immediately so aiter a 
dummy try-gun us te come up in the way desired; 
whereas the shooter, if alone, must note where the gun 
points, and calculate what amount of alteration is neces- 
sary. 

li a gun is pointed much below the mark at which it is 
aimed, the stock of the gun is too crooked, too short, or 
the gun toc heavy. : 

If it points above the mark at which it is aimed, it 1s 


-too straight or has too much toe upon the stock. It is 


much better to use a gun that is too straight than one 
that is the reverse, as the author will prove in the para- 
graphs on the use of guns. 

It it points to the right, it is cast off too much; if to 
the left, the cast-off is not sufficient. If it is not hori- 
zontal, but twisted over so that the right barrel is the 
higher, the stock requires to be twisted over by casting 
oft the toe more; if the left barrel is higher (which 1s 
very rarely the case) both the cast-off of the gun and 
the shape of the butt must be altered. 

The straighter and longer the stock which can be 
manipulated with ease, the better and quicker will be the 
shocting, and less fatiguing the work of a heavy day’s 
shooting. All good guns are so regulated that, aimed 
point blank ‘and dead level along the rib, they will 
center cn the mark at 40yds. distance. 

Some trap shots require their guns to carry as many 
as 6in. high at 40yds.; this is preferable to using a gun 
which shoots high, because, being too straight in the 
stock, it is aimed too high. Misses with a shotgun, as 
with a rifle, more frequently arise from errors in eleva- 
tion than the misdirection of the aim. 

The “try-gun” is a gunmaker’s tool, which permits of 
the stock being altered to any length, bend, cast-off, and 
shape of the butt, and is ot use in fitting a sportsman 
who needs a gun of special build. Most of these gurs are 
capable of be:ng fired, but, as not one of them handies 
at all like an ordinary gun, it does not follow that, be- 
cause a shooter is able to use it with success, a proper 
gun made with the same measurements of stock will 
prove quite suitable. It is a tool which can be used to 
good advantage only when in the hands of an experi- 
enced gun-fitter. 

A short gun stock assists the shooter to get up the gun 
freely, but is against his holding it firmly against the 
shoulder; a large butt, not too flat, and with a fairly 
broad toe, is the best for bedding firmly against the 
shoulder; it should, in most cases, be slightly shorter to 
the left edge of the butt-plate than to the right. The 
better and more truly the butt fits the shoulder the more 
comfortable will be the gun in use, and the less appre- 
ciable will be the recoil. 

The hand, or the grip of the gun, must not be so 
thick that it cannot be grasped with ease; it may be of 
oval section, or egg shape, with the smallest point at top, 
or, to afford a better grasp, even diamond shape in_sec- 
tion; it must not be round, or have too fine or too flat a 
checkering, or feel clumsy, and the fore-end must be 
narrow, standing high frem the barrels, and fall full into 
the palm of the left hand when it grips the parrels. 

It is sometimes said that a sportsman cannot ishoot 
with a gun that suits him if he varies his clothing; pos- 
sibly some men cannot, but they are not good shots, nor 
should they pose as such, for as before stated, the good 
shot, the man who knows how to handle a gun and how 
to aim, will shoot well with any gun. Dr. Carver has in 
a single exhibition shoot of less than an hour’s duration 
shot and performed equally well with a Winchester re- 
peating rifle of the military model, a double shotgun of 
2%in. bend, and a double shotgun of 2in. bend. The 
man who really means to shoot well does so irrespective 
of any trifling wrong dimension in the weapon he has to 
use, and the acquisition of the art of shooting enables 
one to do what the hypercritical gun-fitting faddist would 
not attempt, with even the most favorable conditions. 


Of the Shape and Dimensions of Gun Stocks. 


There is no definite authority for the prevailing fashion 
in gun stocks, and the dimensions and shape of this part 
of the gun have given rise to more frequent discussion 
among gunmakers and sportsmen than anything else 
connected with shooting. 

The measures of the gun stock include the bend, the 
length and cast-off. These are cf great importance to 
the user of the gun, and must suit his particular method 
of handling the gun, as well as the stock being of such 
dimensions as the shooter’s build—i. e., length of arm, 
breadth of chest, etc., may determine. 

The measures of a gun stock may be ascertained as 
follows: 
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Bent Stock for use from right 


shoulder with the left eye. Piece. 


Take a_ piece of wood or iron, with a perfectly straight 
edge, sufficiently long to reach from the sight on the 
muzzle to the extremity of the butt; lay this straight- 
edge along the rib and measure the distance from muzzle 
to heel and from muzzle to comb. This is the bend. ‘Lhe 
lengths required wil! be from the center of the fore or 
right-hand trigger to the heel, center, and toe respec- 
tively, and the depth from the heel to the toe. The cir- 
cumference of the hand may be obtained by passing a 
string round it immediately behind the trigger guard, 
and measuring the string. In taking the length, measure 
a“ extreme length, and not to the edge of the heel- 
piate. 

Cast-off is the amount the stock is thrown out of 
truth with the barrels in a lateral direction. Most gun 
stocks are twisted over--that is, the toe of the butt is 
more “cast-off” than the heel—the usual “cast-off” is 
three-sixteenths for heel and three-eighths for toe. 

Balance.—-This is always to be measured from the 
breech ends of the barrel. I1t is best to balance the gun 
on thin string. 

A. 12-bore with 30in. barrels, weighing Tlbs. or over, 
should balance at about 3in. from the breech; if with 
27in or 28in. barrels and 5%lbs. to 6lbs., about 25in. 
from the breech would be considered a good balance. 

Americans use.guns with stocks much more crooked, 
as, when shooting, they keep the head erect; and many 
English coionists follow this rule, the crooked gun stock 
being quite common in South Africa. . 

The lengths of the gun stock from fore trigger to toe 
and heel will regulate the angle of the butt, and the 
cast-off will throw the butt over a little, so that unless 
the butt were rounded or chamfered, its edge only would 
touch against the shoulder. The amount of chamfer re- 
quired will depend upon the amount of “‘cast-off,” and 
the build of the person for whom the gun is intended. 
Dr. W. F. Carver always shoots with a heel plate not 
only much hollowed—i. e., very much shorter to center 
than to the extremities--but also chamfered so as to fit 
squarely against the muscles of his shoulder. Many 
shooters will find it more comfortable to shoot with a 
gun having the butt so rounded or sloped, than with the 
usual butt, which is of equal length to either edge. 

Guns with stocks from l4in. to 14%in. long, measuring 
from the fore trigger to the center of heel plate, will be 
found in most gunmakers’ shops, and the ‘common “‘cast- 






Gun Stock with Cheek 
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off” is 3-16in. at heel and %in. at toe. A sportsman 
above the average height should take a gun stock longer 
than usual, and also one slightly more bent. Thé longest 
stock the author has made is 15%in., and the greatest 
bend 4%in. It rarely happens that stocks shorter than 
13% are required. A shooter with sloping shoulders will 
find that a stock about 2%in. bend at heel and 13¢in. at 
comb will probably suit him best. 

The gun stock must be so fashioned that the heel plate 
shall be at right angle, or nearly so, to the barrels, and 
the gun will stand with the barrels almost perpendicular. 
Some, kowever, prefer that the gun when stood upright 
shall be such that the sight and the center of the butt 
shall be in a plumb line. 

A thin man requires but little cast-off to his gun, 
while a stout man with broad shoulders may need a gun 
much cast off. 

_The pistol-hand gun stock, known technically as_half 
pistol-hand, is the common form throughout Canada and 
the United States, and is also being adopted by the 
sportsmen of Australia and South Africa. 

Among English sportsmen the use of the 


r t istol grip 
is confined chiefl 


1 , to double rifles and large bore guns, 
and it permits of a firmer grip than the straight hand 
stock, but™is not so convenient for pulling the left 
trigger in quick succession to the right. With the 
straight grip the hand may slide backward, but with the 
pistol grip it is necessary to bend the trigger finger 
more to fire the second barrel rapidly. Some sportsmen, 
whether using straight or pistol-hand stocks, find it more 
convenient to pull the near trigger first and move the 
hand forward to fire a rapid second. 

There are other shapes of stocks, with which many 
sportsmen are acquainted, but to others they will be 
novel and offer certain advantages. First, there is the 
horn guard, equivalent to the scroll guard of the old- 
fashioned English rifle. This guard is supposed to allow 
a better and firmer grip of the gun to be obtained with 
the right hand. The same advantage as claimed for the 
pistol land stock, and it moreover prevents the second 
finger of the right hand from being bruised by the back 
of the trigger guard. 

The horn guard is much used by some Continental 
sportsmen, and the German _gunmakers particularly fash- 
ion it into an ornamental fitting for either the shotgun 
or rifle. Another Continental form is the shield guard, 
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or horn before guard. With this style of stock, the gun 
is grasped just in front of the trigger guard by the 
thumb and Scostaaee of the left hand, the palm of the 
left hand and the remaining fingers being firmly pressed 
against the guard. This style of holding the gun is not 
to be commended, but it must be admitted that many 
fine shots are to be found who never hold their gun 
dittcrently. 

The rational gun stock was introduced by the author 
some time ago, and it embodies qualities long sought 
in pistol-grip guns, and the undeniable advantage of the 
straight stock, 

In this stock, as will be seen from the illustration, 
there is more than the usual bend at the bump or heel, 
and that the comb is not straight, but arched. slightly; 
ani as the cheek touches the stock about midway be- 
tween the heel and the thumb, it is there, and there only, 
that the stock need be straight. 

\Vith the usual English gun stock, put up in the usual 
manner, it will be found that about one-quarter of the 
butt projects above, and has no bearing against the 
shoulder. This leaves the sharp narrow toe to steady the 

un and to take the recoil. With the rational stock, the 
ace of the shooter will be resting upon the stock when 
the bump or heel has reached a level of the shoulder, 
and the whole of the butt will find a bearing in the 
hollow of the shooter’s shoulder. The bend of the gun 
will, with the rational stock, be about 2%in. at heel, 
lin. at comb and 1%in. midway between heel and 
comb, 

The use for and necessity of cast-off will at once become 
apparent on an examination of the next illustration, 
showing a gun so cast over that it may be aligned from 
the right shoulder with the left eye. This kind of stock 
serves a very useful purpose. Unfortunately, too many 
shooters lose the sight of the right eye from some mis- 
hap when using their guns, oar to such a gun with a 
stock of this description is an absolutely necessity. But 
more than one style of stock has been devised for these 
sportsmen, and the second model shown is, of the two, 
to be preferred; it is quite as handy and strong, and 
gives the same shaped comb at the same angle as an 
ordinary stock. The ‘“‘Monopeian’”’ gun comes into this 
same category, although the result obtained is not by 
bending over or so fashioning the stock that the left eye 
may see over to the rib and align the gun, but the sight 
is brought out to the left side of the left barrel, and an 
additional sight affixed to the breech. 


B. S. A. Shoot. 


Notices were sent out the first of the week that there 
would be a special white flier shoot at the Baltimore 
Shooting Association grounds Saturday afternoon, Nov. 
lj. The special feature was two 20-bird races, $10 a 
side, the loser to pay for birds, shot by Messrs. Roder 
and Brown. The first race resulted in a tie Oh 17. In the 
shoot-off at 5 birds each, Roder won, Brown missing his 
fourth bird. In the second race Brown was victorious, 
scoring 17 to Roder’s 16. The scores: 

First race at white fliers, 20 birds, $10 a side, loser to 
pay for birds: 





Roder 
Brow n 
Shoot-off at 5 bird 
BOGET ccsesueetscues 22221—5 


Second race, same considitions: 
Roder 


Brown 


The next event was a 10-bird race, $10 entrance, two 
moneys, 60 and 40 per cent. There were eight entries. 
Waters and Jones divided first money with a score of 9. 
Roder and C. Malone second with 8. This was followed 
by a very exciting team race, 5 birds each—Waters and 
poder against Brown and Jones. The former team won, 
0 to 9. 

It was a typical day for white fliers, just wind enough 
to make them fly with spirit, and more swift birds darted 
from the trap than Capt. Malone has given us for a long 
time. There was the usual miss-and-out with five entries, 
won by Waters and C. Malone, who made a run of 12 
Straight. The scores: 

Ten birds, $10 entrance, two moneys, 60 and 40 per 





cent. Waters and Jones divided first money: 
Waters ........2220211122-9 C Malone ... 
| Seat: 2201212222—9 Watkins . 
Fenhagen ..... 0021011001—5 E Brown. ..... 
Meares ..cccsee 221220001—7 
Team race, 5 birds each man, Roder and Waters 
against Jones and Brown. Roder and Waters won: 
Roder .....00: 22112—5 Waters .........21222—5 
BEES acaccanecs 22222-5—10 Brown . .02222—4— 9 
Miss-and-out, $2 entrance: 
Fenhaven ...... 001110212 C Malone ......221111121111 
MRS sescveset 222222222222 Roder ..........212211122220 
J Malone ....... 111111111110 


The many friends of Mr. J. H. Moxley are congratu- 
ating him on winning the H. A. Brehm cup, which has 
een shot for at Prospect Park every Monday for four 
weeks, The race was for 40 white fliers, and Mr. Moxley 
made the remarkably good score of 36. Considering 
Varying weather conditions and a week's interval between 


each race, this was an exceptionally fine score. Next 
week Brown and Roder will shoot a race at 50 white 
fliers cach, for $25 a side, loser to pay for birds. This 
promise 


Ss to be a very interesting event, as both are 
everly matched, and doubtless much money will change 
ands. he members of the B. S. A. are discussing 
chailenzing the Holmesburg Gun Club shortly for a ten- 
man team race, at 25 white fliers per man. There 1s 
xeen rivalry existing between these clubs, and much 
interest will be taken in the shoot. We would like 
Philadelphia to “wake up” and make a proposition. 


“Let me see,” said she, “what is it you call these 
men who run automobiles?” 
Parion me,” vane’ the gallant man, “I’m too much 
1 


of a gentleman to te you what I call them.”—Philadelphia 
Ledger, 
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Factory Loaded Shells 





WINCHESTER “LEADER” 


SUCH was the remarkable score made 

by the Winchester squad of expert 
shots at Albany, Ga., November 
score that has never been equalled by alike 
number of shooters, and which is all the 
more noteworthy on’account of one of the 
members being a woman. The individual 
scores were as follows: W.R. Crosby, 99; 
Jno. S. Boa, 99; Jno. R. Taylor, 98; J. M. 
Hawkins, 98, i 
Total, 490 out of 500. All used Winchester 
Factory loaded shells, and the high scores 
they have been able to maintain on the trip 


oth—a 


and Mrs. Topperwein, 96. 


so far, which includes 100 straight each by 
Crosby and Hawkins, bid fair to set a new standard for 
merit in loaded shotgun shells. 


WINCHESTER SHELLS PROVE THEIR SUPERIOR MERIT 


Rae tan eta DODO LOOSE ALOPECIA LOOLO EASELS OOOO Ras 





Montclair Gun Club. 


ALTHOUGH nothing special was scheduled for the 
shoot held Nov. 17, some thirteen men faced the traps, 
among them Messrs. Hadwen, Jr., Wheeler, Force and 
Gould, all of whom had done no shooting for nearly a 
year, and had in consequence grown a little rusty. 

Jack Fanning came over and tried to show the boys 
how to shoot, and help stir things up a little. 

On next Saturday the November shoot for the cup 
will occur, and the usual Thanksgiving Day shoot will 
occur on the forenoon of the 29th. 





kvenis: 33 23. 4 86 6 

Targets: 23% 15 2 10 15 10 
Mics craig canis Sancaneeweees 20015 18 9 ll 7 
Fanning .- BuNHA Fw SD 
ME eh cucu ig iie<cnwasccwnensmmcon aA ewewe¢é¢ 8 6 
Boxall 19 13 19 6 10 7 
Barnes a ae 


141017 9 





W I Soverel m2 ss. 7 
Parke 8 13 3 9 

S & SR ac... 
IS ono occwncenchuvanestaasavas oe oe ae oe 
BO ecvsccccececabeseecencene oo oe 5 wo ‘ 
EN ono: penn sotnhsnesexea voles at gaat. YE ae 
PECL och pccbeWinsenheheeevaaeeess 2 .. os 
IN Sis tectno cadccseuniasieaemews 3 6 5 


The Life of Rifle Records. 


THE conclusions of the experts of the United States 
Army Ordnance Department are interesting, in that they 
agree that high velocity and low trajectory are too costly 
in small arms and in ordnance alike. - The life of ail 
modern rifled guns is brief, and the larger the caliber 
the shorter becomes their life. General Crozier has 
pointed out that one of the 12in. coast defense guns, 
which would become inaccurate after sixty shots had 
been fired from it, would, in the event of an action with 
an enemy’s ships, be out of commission in less than an 
hour and a half, less time than it would take a fleet to 
pass a given point. He favors lower velocity in some 
guns. At Springfield the tests of bullets for the .30 cali- 
ber service rifle have resulted in attaining muzzle veloci- 
ties as high as 2,700 feet per second, but the erosion is 
so great that rifle barrels in which this test ammunition 
is used soon lose their accuracy. Smaller powder charges 
and heavier bullets would reduce the effectiveness of the 
service rifle, but prolong the life of the barrels. 


Ferdy—Why did you stop calling on the Mainchance 
girl? 

Algy—Why, the whole family seemed too glad to see 
me.— Life. 
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Jackson Park Gun Club. 


Most of the boys have arrived home from their first 
hunting trip, and report fairly good luck, but not as 
successful as expected on account of the starmy weather. 
x, A. Hopper and Ed. Morgan, who started Nov. 11 for 
their favorite hunting grounds, were only able to hunt 
two days on account of a severe snowstorm, 8in. on level. 
They returned with twenty-nine partridges, one rabbit 
and one gray squirrel. They report many birds, but hard 
to get after them on account of snow. Other shooters 
report fair luck on partridge, gray squirrels, and rabbits, 
but very few quail; in fact, I have not seen or heard 
of a quail being brought in. There seems to be plenty 
of rabbits in some localities, but none in other formerly 
ood shooting grounds. No quaitin sight at any of the 
avorite haunts of those once numerous birds. The re- 
sult of too many big bags and no stocking of covers. 

The replies to cards sent out for our Thanksgiving 
shoot began to come to hand the first of last week, and 
have been coming in every day since. The prospects 
are very encouraging for one of the best shoots the 
Jackson Park Club has ever pulled off, and that is say- 
ing a great deal, as the club has certainly run off in the 
past some very large affairs in the shooting line. The 
indications are that this shoot will be one of the hottest 
kind of company, as many of the best shots around the 
nearby country have promised to be on hand and take 
part in the day’s shooting. The special event is filling 
up very fast, and the entrics received to date, which at 
the present time number twelve, all of them capable of 
breaking 8 per cent. or over, will prove good company 
for those who intend to come to Paterson on that day, 
as every one of these entries will shoot the programme 
through. 

The special will not interfere in any way with the 
general shooting, as there are four 25-target events on 
the programme, and this event will be decided in those 
four events, so that every one who wants to can enter 
right along through the whole programme. 

The club will cater to the desires of the shooters on 
hand—if it is their desire to have sweepstake or prize 
shooting, it goes. But any shooter can shoot for the 
price of targets, and are welcome to join in any event. 

All paid representatives shoot for the price of targets 
2t these grounds, and are always welcome. Lunch will 
be served, and everything done for the comfort and 
entertainment of those who visit us on Thanksgiving 
Day. 





Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


Tue target shoot held Nov. 13 was handicapped by a 
high northwest wind, which cut the scores down, as the 
following summary shows: 


Events: 123 465 67 8 9101112 131415 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 25 15 15 15 15 15 15 25 
ERTEY xcennse 121210 9121314..12222 810 91117 
A Schoverling.. 475 8 9 810..10 5 8 7...... 
OE. axnissses El BERS PS RP Pee 
Dreyer ies Be Be OR 3 << Re & Si. ss 
H Bergen ... .. 12101110101012.. 7s. © os 
1 A KR Baott... «» 415124 9..1916131612...... 
Kelly .......... BUBHM.2BbBY.. 3M .. 
Sim Glover be ae ae os Ee UE. db ws 0: oa. 09 oe 
BD es savhoss: Ok aw he li 8 7 918 7121310 G.... 
Teck Fanning... .. .. «.. » 2H... BBD 4. 0 5. 
SE traces eg ek ob § 61212 ..10 91113... 818 
A Hendrickson. ..........100 9.. 6 6°62... 715 
DEE ceubsuses. se as ele ie oe S @-@- 3 se) @ 
EPEEEED. wancccces os 7 


Annual New Year's Day distance handicap for mer- 
chandise prizes. Entire proceeds of programme, less 
cost of printing, to be devoted to purchise of prizes for 
series. 

Fifty-two shooters took part in 1906 competition, twenty- 
seven qualified. 

Dates of sliding distance handicap series, five con- 
tests, three shoots to qualify a contestant. Every 
shooter who qualifies receives a prize, no matter how 
low his scores may be, as in 1906 competition. Open to 
all amateurs: 1997—Jan. &, Feb. 12 (Lincoln’s Birth- 
day), March 12, April 9, and May 19. Programmes sent 
on application to secretary and manager, L. H. Schorte- 
meicr, 201 Pearl street, New York. 

Terget events shot Nov. 17, under unfavorable weather 
conditions: 


Events: 12345 Events: 123 45 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 
Voorhees .... 16 18 1614... Brower ...0. es 15 1412.. 
PUN 6<<sks 3 91319 .. DOES. vavcnies, om on 410.. 
Isaacs ...... 11 12 1317... SE cehense: Se ac 7 ss 
Dreyer ...... 12131716 5 J Voorhees.. .. .. .. 19 16 
Creamer .... .. 161816 .. Wa: WORT... os.0s se ae 
Bergen ..... 19 22 22 18 .. ees 
Williamsen.. ..14...... OO ST 2 os 
RE. kenten- eb 13 91710 eee 
SIEE  chbeocse. 0% 1 2216 .. EL shaghus-o-.we €8 Boe 
CREE ss00e we 412 6.. eee ee 
Fairchild ... .. 12 15 13 .. 





In Other Places. 


All the arrangements are being perfected for a good 
tournament, to be held cn the grounds of the Newberry, 
S. C., Gun Club on Thanksgiving Day. Many clay tar- 
gets have been secured, and the shooters of the county 
are expected to participate. 

There will be a shooting match Nov. 27 at Piqua, O. 
Everybody invited. The prizes will consist of ducks and 
chickens. A good time is expected. 

The Prescott, Mich., Gun Club will this fall make a 
trip to the Upper Peninsula for their annual hunt. 

Two covered wagors belonging to the members of the 
Adirondack Gun Club started on Thursday last for Boreas 
River. Some of those who accompany the party are 
Howard Boker, Chas. Roach, Fred Slocum, A. f 
Thompson, Norman Doroes and Wallace Thayer. 

Large preparations are being made for a bluerock and 
live-bird shoot at Aplin Beach, Thanksgiving Day. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The five gun clubs of Hardin county, Ia., are /con- 
tributing to a fund to be used in buying a trophy. This 
trophy will be up for regular contests between the clubs, 
and will no doubt create a healthy interest. 

In and about Ames, Ia., the shooting at the traps will 
now revive, as the shooters have returned from their 
hunt on the lake. The Ames boys think they can win 
the trophy. 

At the annual election of the Troy, O., Shotgun Club 

the following officers were chosen: Harry ddy, Presi- 
dent; W. J. Parson, Vice-President; George Pratt, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. The first shoot was held Nov. 8. 
_ Visitors to the town of Houghton, Mich., who are 
judges, report that they have not seen a club in such 
good condition nor with better quarters and a more com- 
plete outfit than that of the club at this city. 

Dr. Magie, Ed. Windom, W. E. Morrow, J. L. Mullin, 

. E. Loney, C. S. Carpenter, B. C. Vaughan are mem- 
bers of Bowstring Club, of Duluth, Minn., who are a 
band of good shooters. 

A gun club was recently organized at Whitehouse, O., 
for the purpose of promoting trapshooting and good 
fellowsnip. 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


THE rehandicapping of the members of the Crescent 
Athletic Club trended toward scratch recognition in re- 
spect to many of the contestants, and shows what material 
improvement has been gained in the way of skill by the 
club members who shoot. The allowances in 25 and 15 
target events, follow: 














D H Bennett......... 1 0 Dr J Keyes........ B 2 
H M Bingham....... 0 5 E B Knowlton....... 4 2 
AD Bi Mis s0ssee000 7, TL Se ERR ee 20s 05008 21 
F T Bedford, Jr.....1 0 we BMD. sesessanseds 2 1 
C H Chapman... 7 N W Marshall....... 5 3 
W H Cornell. -8 6 C J McDermott......6 4 
F E Driggs ... Ss W J McConville...... 4 2 
W H Degnee... — oe Ee OE ssccncaes 6 5 
W C Damron... ae 2 PS aS 10 6 
W K Fowler... > F E Mendes ......... > 
1 C Faulkner........ 4 2 G W Meeker......... 4 2 
W M L Fiske....... 10 6 F W Moffatt......... 0 
J S Fiske...... es i H P Marshall........ 3 1 
Ee Ee esenscnens a Grant Notman ....... 3 1 
J} P Fairchild........ 4 2 Oh ae 4 2 
JY O Graham......... 10 6 Pos santa btes 8 5 
D Oh. Batieck.....00005 4 2 LM Palmer, jr...... 0 0 
DV B Besemen....2 8 GE Pool......0....... 4 2 
A A Hegeman.......5 3 Pe OO eS 5 3 
A W Higgins.. os SS J SS Remsen 0 0 
L, C Hopzins .......6 4 C G Rasmus... <a a 
eg eS ae oe ee PR o 0 cen seeee 5 3 
C W Hickling....... 5 2 F B Stephenson...... 0 0 
A E Hendrickson... 4 2 G G Stephenson, Jr. 1 0 
LEE s0ueensenen 5 3 eee 3 3 
oF Ae ED cincnesches 6 4 Dr Shepard ......... 4 2 
eg a 1 0 H B Vanderveer..... 3 1 
. asuwesuewes 8 5 H C Werleman....... 6 4 
W H Holden......... 6 4 E G Warfield ....... 7 #4 
Henry Kryn ......... 1 0 5 SPEER s renencease , 2 
Clarence Kenyon....4 2 


North Side Rod and Gun Clu. 


In the regular shoot held Nov. 17 on the Columbus 
Heights grounds, Dr. Hunter was high man in the 
eight events that were shot off. Scores follow: 


Events: 13384868678 

Targets: 10 15 25 25 10 10 15 15 
SP EET <civeskepncvesenes :Baa 8 8 i 
PE Rccracessvsccccses 2 eer a a ee 
FT BORER occccccccvececccosse 9122141893 TH WB 
we DEE netxsasscasscovancee 6 13 144.17 8 8 ll 9 
Re ere epee) LN aa: ach ae: Sb ae? ae 
i SE: <.bseebhexssbosense 7 10 ll 5 5 10 8 
De MEE Sisschbscessastesense 5 3 10 a ae 
SL: (o< dcnceecuwenebeuee se. eo 45 6 6 
EEN os axevankatieesnewnn a - awa awe ne ae ee 
N BOawertman ....ccccccecces os a 5 7 4 
Ee SEE par eedbanpedcuasaovense 2 4 B » 


The club will hold an all-day shoot on Thanksgiving 
Day for prizes weli worth winning. Lunch will be served 
on the grounds and loaded shells will be kept on hand. 
The first shot will be fired at 9:30 A. M. 


Boston Shooting Association. 


Wettincton, Mass.—The first shoot in winter series 
for cups was held on Nov. 14. The attendance was small, 
as many took advantage of a perfect day for the field 
and went -e2fter game. Following are the scores: 

Events: 1 2 3 5 6 78 91011 
15 15 15 15 10 15 10 15 15 15 10 






Targets: 
Griffith obxneneseseppoanbenst 13 13 14 15 10 13 10 14 13 11 10 
DOME. ccccevcescccosces .-- 151314151014 9 1513-15 10 
Hassam 12121313 91310141311 9 
TD ceannseenesesesensy ese 13138 1414 713 91513 1010 


Gleason 15 14 13 14 10 15 10 15 15 14 10 
Powdrell 10131112 511 91014 7 5 
Scores in cup match, 50 targets: Griffith 47, Frank 
49, Hassam 46, Burns 44, Gleason 50, Powdrell 35. Next 
shoot Nov. 28. O. R. Dickey, Mgr. 


Ashland Defeats Rose Glen. 


In a contest at 25 targets each man, Nov. 15, the Ash- 
land Gun Club team defeated the Rose Glen Gun Club 
team on the grounds of the Belmont Club, Narberth, 
Pa. The scores: 














Ashland. Rose Glen. 
WE Bas. vccvvssvvevet 21 Fryer 
Greenwood 20 ~ Barker ... 
Roberton .....-. +020 Miller 
DD Lyle ccccccces ..18 Lowry 
Haggerty 17 EPOVORGY cccccsececs 15 
GORGES ccccces 17 SE keenpeeseceeren 14 
Bauman ....... 15 PE wscisnsnesdchGod 13 
Winchester ......... 12—140 Be SREY. vonsivecccces 13--129 
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South End Gun Club, Camden, N. J. 


THE annual tournament was held Nov. 17, with a good 
attendance and favorable weather conditions. Eight 
events were finished, and Lester German was high man 
with 102 breaks out of 110 shot at. The scores: 






Events: [223'4.4:8:2.9 

Targets: 10 15 2010 10 15 2010 Brk. 
Elliott 10141910101118 9 iW 
Lawrence 81519 8 81017 9 94 

ratt - 101115 8 81314 8 87 
Butler | 101118 8 81416 8 93. 
Ba‘lantine 10111910 9141810 im 
Skelley 01317 9 9% 
German 81470 9 102 
Squires 0132010 i 
Lohr 61114 7 86 
Tule 910 7 9 72 
Holloway 61211 4 73 
DEEDES Nonednsevcananceesuwen 81116 7 & 
eee ets Ts 40- 
Felix, Jr 39 
SR Sccskvanwssunue 13 46714 9 52 
DDD. wESSnauebaschann bunents ae ae 14 910 718 9 67 
Pechmann is 41315 7 60 
Thompson oo eae @ 56 
ME ‘Aceusutcnsknsceetceckeesd i ST Bic Oe as 56 


Colgate Gun (lub. 


THE regular shoot was held Nov. 15. In the handicap 
shoot for a box of 500 shells, donated by Mr. Keller, first 
prize was won by S. Nitzel, second by L. Smith and 
third by W. Carl. In practice, L. German was high 
gun with 147 out of a possible 150. Scores: 





Events: ; & 224-8. 8 F 
Targets: 2 2 2 2 2 2% & 
NE" Auiin Sung oagueseRanpanaant 2 25 24 24 24 2. 
DE “wvGsstsatesseheousees - SBEBHI SBS 
UR ctnkkesbesenneh caves ~ eam mem eB SZ 
DD (wine asccaussowes soe SE Ue as ea" be ee 
SEE ces cnashusesvabee 15 17 16 18 
DRED cpccasakaaukbessesaeeaGane 20 22 22 22 2% 21 
DEN sacctaussnoushosseshekbuacs 24 24 23 23 22 
SE nnukaenshahoess on ee ae see 
SRD. Aukiukuiscuuseskiomce i 16 18 


The Colgate Gun Club will have a sweepstake shoot of 
ee Wednesday, Nov. 28, from 11 A. M. until 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Providence Revolver Club. 


Unexpectedly good weather permitted out-of-door 
practice at the Saturday meeting. The evening attend- 
ance at the gallery was promising of some warm times 
this winter. Miller and Willard have graduated from 
the “ladylike .38” and appeared with .44, so that now the 
heavy ordnance department, which has stood many a 
jest, bids fair to soon be in the majority. Just by way of 
proving that the .38 is still in the game, Parkhurst rolled 
up some neat strings, which show he has not gone stale 
by any means. The scores: 

Rifle practice scores, 25yds., Yin. ring target: Gardi- 
ner 240, 241, 241; Mayo 235, 235, 238, 238, 239, 234, 240, 
237, 239, 239, 235, 238, 238, 286; Mrs. Mayo 227, 218, 236, 
228, 225, 217, 233, *237. 

*Telescope. 

Reduced Creedmoor, 25yds., military rifles, miniature 
charge: Coulters 41, 42, 44, 40, 45, 44, 44, 42; Hurlburt 
43, 42; Jefferds 34, 34, 34, 38, 38. : 

Revolver practice scores, 50yds., standard target: Eddy 
83, 86, 85, $1, 88, 80, 85; Hurlburt 81, 82; Parkhurst 83, 88; 
Freeman 85, Argus 84. 

Creedmoor target, 50yds.: Eddy 49, 49, 48, 47, 49, 47, 48; 
Wm. Almy 44, 45, 45, 47, 48; Hurlburt 47, Parkhurst 48, 50. 

Standard reduced, 20yds.: Willard 81, 81, 81, 81, 81, &, 
85, 83, 86, 86; Hurlburt 80, 81, 84; Miller 75, 75; Coulters 
(.22 pistol) 71, 74. 








’ 
’ 





New York City Schuetzen Corps. 


THE first winter shoot was held on the Zettler ranges, 
when these scores were made with .22cal. rifles: 


Ring target: 
A P Fegert. 






G Schroeder ...212 211-43 





R Busse ... eS eee 212 210—422 
R Bendler 2 H_ Kuhlmann. .199 182—381 
Schwanemann. .234 226-460 J Keller ....... 211 195—406 
B Eusner.......225 218—443 A Reilestein...200 180—380 
H C Radloff...22 G Bach ........ 197 171-38 
Schwarz ....... BD WEts.ccccces 183 183—366 
J Facklam... ?72 z16—438 r ‘Irimke ..... 157 158—315 
J Fueger ...... 219 212-431 CC Stoever ..... 181 129—309 
Me GE seccnse 216 215—427 


Rifle Notes. 


Ir seems likely that the next national rifle meeting will 
be held on the range of the Ohio State Rifle Association 
at Port Clinton, Ohio. The National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice is said to be favorably impressé 
with the range and its central location with respect to the 
States that send the largest number of marksmen to con 
tests of this sort. With the target accommodations now 
on the Port Clinton range, and the possibilities for the 
best services incident to the recent purchase of additional 
land, it seems probable Port Clinton will be cliosen 
Ohio has thousands of tents, the range is ample for all 
the needs of an army of marksmen, and there are sum 
mer resorts nearby, where amusement can_be obtained 
by the shooters, and supplies purchased. The National 
Board will meet in January. 
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The most accurate and reliable cartridges are the U. S.,as proven by careful tests made by the 
U. S. Government experts. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 


LOWELL, MASS., 
497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 






Co., 






U.S. A. 










Adgencies: 114-116 Market St. San Francisco. 







Harlem Independent Schuetzen Corps. QUAIL GROUNDS OF THE SOUTH. rel, deer, turkey; fishing. H. N. Williams, J. C. Tutch. 
‘ “ ,osted. 
Tre regular indoor shoot was held Nov. 14, when Continued from page 827. Hiram.—Parrin House, $2. Birds, squirrel, fish. J. B. 
these scores were made at 25yds., offhand: 


Richardson. Free. 





























Ring target: Pasadena.—Boarding houses, week, $5. Quail, snipe, rab- Jackson.—Buchanan. Ovail. J. R. Lyons, C. Beau- 
A P Fegert....240 239-479 Dr A Muller...213 223—436 ett W. Peg y= Free. thes Mt Oak De "champ. ~ ; ; 
< 27232 231—40s Sehrman.222 213435) nny.— owerd, wee o $12. Quail. Dr ,. ss vie ‘el, T. H. 
E Modersohn,.224 227481 Jas Martin 309 S14—433 J. B. McCormick, G. W. Ganett. Free. in eo wee . Saat 
O Heinrich....230 228-458 CG Hopf...... 210 207-417 Apopka.—W. R. Williford, $2. Quail, deer. J. B. Willi- shor Ciis.~-ilel aed Tletel, 48; Seect Bence, St. Qual 
John Mauch....228 229-457 S Baumann....210 206—416 ford. H. H. Witherington. “Partly posted. des dae A ee ee ee, 
C Wembacher..229 231460 F Weiler....... 202 213—415 Lessbenn-—)tte View, $2 Quail, snipe, _wuak. L. E. a x : nae 
1 229 226448  F Horn ....... 191 208—399 ozier, W. H. Frieson, H. A. Beard. Free. : ish, bi 
i Themen 8 330 213—443 W Mensch ..... 194 212406 Ocala—Ocala, Montezuma, Glenwood; $1 to $3. Deer, Mt. : re Jones, $15 per week; Mobley. Fish, birds. 
Chas Thibauth.220 221441 Ph Ziegner.....201 193—394 bear, quail, duck. H, Livington. Free. Seinen Cal. Wien 
Bullseye target, degrees: Waldo.—Waldo, $2. Quail. E. W. Millicon. Free. oe pat i xe $2 Birds. scuitrel. Powell Brus. 
JH Blum “e- 8 25% J Marti 88 Madison.—Merchants Lines. Quail. B. McLeary. Free. “EE Mi ae “/ Bo “4 ae 
CH umenberg.....+- BEE ccvecsesccese “4 Greenville.—Porter, Harley, $1 and $2. Quail, duck. L. Je En PANCHCH, A. ie ae ge 1 ¢ 
OE seccveaveseeene 5016 O Heinrich ..........- 95 AK Greene: MED. Posted Roberta.—Harris Hotel, $2. Fishing, quail, fox, geese, 
ME. cicavscses 5346 S Baumann ......... 96 . — ve a , , duck, squirrel, rabbit, snipe, coon, wildcat, possum. 
é es OS eee ° * Le cn tleteuledien te Georgia _-, = ‘ Ls i L. J. Le Sueer, J. C. 
TOMAS .ccccccccee r Muller ........ e ° Sond, oo ae atson. Free. i 
€ Wembacher ....... 81 F Weiler .......-..++. 136 Avera.—Boarding house, J. C. Bailey. Doves, partridges. Rockmert.—Euharlee, Alpine. Quail, squirrel, fox, rab- 


3 * (ita ene > saree bit. Posted. . 
Baldwin: fe gy P: ha a mn Bae W. = Shere, Roswell.—Williams’ Hotel, $2; Thomas House, $2. Small 


) ; . C. C. Foster, Paul Stribling, J. Buring, G. W. 
SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. Ethan_Philbrick, A. M. Kitchen. Partly posted. Wie, SOR Secch.’ Partie peenel. 


Baxley.—S. Barnes, 82; J. S. Patterson, $1. Quail. H. 







































Messrs, Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302-304 Broadway. me Brozier, W. H. Shiphard, H. C. Newton & Co. Sa ee — $2. Quail. B. B. Lovett, 
New : t c -artly posted. BP chillin pt ahd sete s ean - B 
_ ——— = peng ll sagen afl lg Blythe.—J. A. Hatcher, $1. Doves, partridges. J. M. EE St Partridge, squirrel. G. B. 
high grade guns, which were taken in trade or which Hardy. Partly posted. ; i s renee siggy Be 0 o Fish, quail, squirrsi. H. 
were damaged in handling by travelers. aoe? W. eee. 2. Resteidige, squirrel. M. C. ea ie , W. Beaty, G we > ro een eed. 
. suffington, M. Reynolds. Free. : , eB . 
} The rapid loader is a new device for gray 4 reloading 3remen.—Boatright House, $2; Bremen Hotel, $1. Par- — — —— or 2: an Oot > Bais 
) Shotguns. Clips attached to a ring which is held by the tridge, squirrel. M. K. Phillips. J. P. Boatright, Se ee eens ere Saree ae 
3 middie finger, hold two cartridges in reserve, which can F. M. Bullard. Posted Towns.—Browning Hotel. _ Partridge, squirrel. E. D. 
i be in A inserted after the gun is opened and the Brunswick.—Oglethorpe, $3. Partridge, deer, duck. R. y aoe * 5: aoaee 00 oe — a aac 
Rat re hs ris is ort — ” a R. Hopkins, O. W. Fleming. cade dee dla con “/ de —— 5 ua q + po ; 
ar which can be obtained of the Rapid Loader Co., Bullard.—None. Partridge, squirrel, duck. R. H. Mel- bane ae peer banat 22 
Poniiac, Mich, tom, J. W. Fant Je, ©. Meret, 7. F. Reese. Weren—-Giaws Hace, Biste and squire. j. ©. 
ee Partly posted. dente ee ae, Se OS ae a ak 
. > Viek Williamson.—$2. Quail; no fish. Tom Drewry. Partly 
Chauncey.—A. E. Vickers, $2. Fish, quail, squirrel, deer, 
, ° , > 9S 
PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. eee. J..W. James, L. S. Evans, A. E. Vickers. ‘in —— ee 
Pree, se iry.—\\ ales ouse, 9-5 J se, 9. sh- 
| t Columbus.-——-Rankin Hotel, $2; Springer Hotel, $5; Racine ing; fox. Not known. Free. 
1 oon ; af ie ann 2s the dot Coutts pene “on pet cule Hotel, $2. Quail, rabbit, sneak A. & R. Reed, Yatesville——Mahel, $2. Partridges. Partly posted. 
; that a s into the birds that rise - ope eaten as ee Frank Springer, Ed. Racine. Partly posted. Zeublon.—Howard House. Quail. Partly posted. é 
d ing th ee HI 7 aa decoys. oa ith the ae tn 1 aa Concord.—One, $2. Rabbit, quail. J. C. Owen, Dr. R. Mt. Vernon.—Dr. M. Morrison. Quail, duck, deer. S 
yA neitis Seale barra) more cfectve a simple implement, CONSE toes. “ree v Ete - = 
r must “greatl hasten th “yo & ia The cut in the Rapid Cornelia.—Hotel Grant, $2; Little Piedmont, $1. Wild Abbeville.—Palace Lasseter, $2. Various. J. W. Carr, 
N oader Conn any’s advertisement site. senile aiwee: aes ‘Nea turkey, deer. W. S. Erwin. Free. .. G. W. McLeod. Posted. ; 
e of th. Pi 78, is more fully wee ee in a cate. Dalton. —Hotel Dalton, $2; Fincher House $1; Horan on: L. a —, Deer, turkey, quail. J. D. 
gh =e a cate ee te Deen tlle: emt. 3b Wi Roe 
i ntiac, Mich. Everett.—Boarding house, $1.50. Deer, bear, turkey, Partly posted. _ : 7 ; 7 
. squirrel, duck. Sam Bland, H. W. M. Manning, J.  Seville—None. Quail, rabbits. J. F. Bevie, T. S. Rob- 
d The Clockmaker—This is a wonderful clock, madam.  T. Pousell. Free. eb saan __ erts. Partly posted ‘ : eet we 
al Tt will run for three weeks without winding. Gibson.—Rogers, $2. E. B. Rogers, J. W. Whiteley. Ailey.—One, $2. Quail. A. A. Peterson, Jr., Dr. J. W. 
The Customer’s Little Boy—Say, mister, how long Hazlehurst.—Jeff Davis House, $2; Tutch House, $2; Palmer. 


Would st run if it was wound?—Philadelphia Bulletin. Mrs. A. McEachin, boarding house, $1. Quail, squir- Hagan,—Geiger, Nelson. Quail, squirrel. D. S. Clonsos. 








THE 


DEAD-SHOT SMOKELESS | 


FOR SHOTGUNS 


Manufactured by the Men that made 
Smokeless Powder Famous 


HAS NEVER AND WILL NEVER 


deteriorate in shells or in bulk 


DOES NOT NEED ANY OTHER GUARANTEE 


than the name of its makers 
or the New York Agents 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD 
349 Fifth Avenue, New York 


es 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


aa 


FOR SHOTGUNS 


GUARANTEED 


AGAINST DETERIORATION IN SHELLS OR IN BULK 


GUARANTEE COVERS 


HIGH VELOCITY 
GOOD PATTERNS 
LOW PRESSURE 
UNIFORMITY 
CLEANLINESS 
ABSENCE OF SMOKE 


Will Make and 


Break Records 


TRY IT AND BE CONVINCED 
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THE LIVE BIRD CHAMPIONSHIP OF ARKANSAS 


Won on November 3, by Mr. Wiley B. Miller, of Little Rock. In the Championship race 
and subsequent practice Mr. Miller killed 50 STRAIGHT from the 30-yard line, a feat never 
before accomplished by an Arkansas amateur. He used 


Peters Factory Loads 


Mr. L. H. Reid, at Lynn, Ind., October 13 broke 148 x 150 targets; and at Glenkarn, O., 
October 6, 147 x 150, with Peters Ideal Shells. Mr. C. L. Baker was high amateur at both 
these shoots, also using Peters Shells. 

At Liberty, Ind., November 8 and 9, HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE was won by Mr. W. R. 
Clark, of New Paris, O., score 321 x 330, using Peters Factory Loaded Shells. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 























NEW YORK: 98 Chambers St. T. H. KELLER, Manage. CINCINNATI, . OHIO. NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St. J. W. OSBORNE, Manager, 
Camp Life in the Woods. Blackfoot Lodge Tales. Hunting Without a Gun. 


And the Tricks of Tenppies and Trap Making. Con- 
taining hints on camp s ‘ 
receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with in- 


The Story of a Prairie People. ef George Bird Grinnell. 

Cloth. 300 pages. Price, $1.75. And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With illus- 

Mr. Grinnell has for years been on terms of intimacy trations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. Price, 
with two of the three tribes which made up the great $2.00. 


elter, all the tricks and bait 


structions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. By | confederation known as the Blackfoot Nation, and having This is a collection of papers on different themes con- 
W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pages. | the confidence of the braves and wisest of the old men, | tributed to Forest AnD Stream and other publications, 
Price, $1.00 oe penetrated deep into the secret history of the | and now for the first time brought together. 
ride, 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





NE W | 
Maynard Jr. Rifle No. 15 


Now equipped with finely modeled oval walnut stock and forearm. Price, the same as heretofore, GS3-OO 


The manifold joys of shooting—the bracing air of woods and fields, the excitement of the chase, drawing a ‘‘bead” 
on bird and beast—are all incomplete if you fail to be equipped with a perfect firearm. 


Get a STEVENS—they are just right: possess the same intrinsic merit for almost fifty years. 
We manufacture a complete and varied line of Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns, Rifle Telescopes, etc. 


Ask your Dealer and insist on the STEVENS. “ None 
just as good.” If you cannot obtain, we ship direct, ex- cover postage. Illustrates and describes entire line and con- 
press prepai4, upon receipt of Catalog Price. tains many valuable pointers on Firearms and Ammunition. 


Our Catalog will be mailed anywhere for 4cents in stamps to 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5668 


CHICOPEE FALLS, - - - . - MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Office, 98 Chambers Street. 
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Partly p gomee. 

Sibggton. oberts, Central, $1 and $2. Quail, squirrel. 
Free. 

Plains.—Dean, $2. Scarce. Posted. 

Cusseta.—L. §. H Wren. 3° Stephens, $1 and $2. Quail, 
doves. R. L. Wynn, J. rown. Free. 

Ochwalkee.—None. Turkey, squirrel, quail. J. A. Sed- 
wick. Free. 

Collins. —Kennedy, $1 to $2. Quail, squirrel. J. J. 
Kennedy. Free. 

Sasser.—Bass, $2. Quail, deer. S. A. Brim, H. L. Hill, 
C. C. Anthony. Free. 

Rincon.—Gynann, ‘on Quail. E. E. Hinley. Posted. 

Bumsingten. .—A. S. Numm, $2. Quail. . W. Numm. 
ree 

Daisy.—Dyess. Quail. T. J. Edwards, J. Rogers. Part- 
ly posted, 

Ocilla.—George Wilcox, on Quail scarce. J. C. Gam- 
mage. Partly poste 

Pembroke.—Dukes, $2. ‘Duail. J. D. Williamson, J. H. 
Leonard. Free. 

Helena.—Brick, Turner, $1 and $2. R. Tompkins, J. N. 
Moses. Partly osted. 

Renfroes.—None. - Partly posted. 

Fish.—J. F. Lawson, $1.—Quail plentiful. J. F. Lawson. 


Free. 
Gloster—None, Quail plentiful. W. Arnold, C. M. 
Wynn, H. Harrington. Posted; fee pny. 


Loganville.—Barley Hotel, $2. Qu fail. W. Braswell, 
= ae Cooper, J. R. Stevens, D. Y. Hodges. Partly 
Albany ew y Abeny, *. St. Jenne, Ge Gone Central. Squir- 
quail. ntosh, E. N. Clark, B. M. 


Wilsen. Partly a 
Pitts.—Malone, $2. Scarce. a pasted 
wane se V. Baker, $2. Quail G. O. Floyd. 

‘oste 


Louvale.—None. Quail. H. T. Cain, C. Hobbs. Free. 

Americus.—Windsor, Allen, roue. Quail, wild turkey, 
duck. J. L. Hightower, H. W. Smithwick. Posted. 

‘Omaha.—One hotel, $2. Quail, Posted. 

Rocheils.—Reid. Quail. Mashburn, J. H. Smith, W. 
G. Brown. Free. 


Lumpkin.—Corbett, Lawson, Hardy. Quail. Be 
older, Dr. W. P. Carter, W. L. Mardae. ree. 

Union.—None. Quail. i J.. Banks. Free. 

Floyd.—Poor accommodations. Quail. T. L. Floyd. 


ree. 

Powder Springs.—E. Lindley. uail, squirrel. G. Lind- 
ley, E. Apling, V. Elliott. Free. 

Hiram.—Paris House, $1. uail. J. S. Tidwell, Free. 


Tallas.—Connolly Hotel, $2. Quail. Connolly Hotel. 
Mostly free. 


Capes. .—None. Quail. W. A. Cooper, W. P. Wil- 

iams. Posted. 

Tucker.—None. Posted. 

Colbert.—Glenn Hotel, $1.50. Quail. R. L. Estes, E. O. 
Childress, W. Glenn. Free 


Heardment.—None. Quail, squirrel. T. B. Tucker, M. 
A. McCalla. Posted. 

Dacula.—N. G. Pharr $1. Quail. N. G. Pharr. Free. 

Auburn.—Hawthorn House, $1. Quail, squirrel. R. 
Moore. Posted. ; 

Bogart.—Burson and os hotels, $1. Quail, squirrel. 
W. A. Munnally, T. D. Jennings, T. B. odges. 


Free. 
Esom. ~—Reeden, $2. Turkey, deer. T. Wheeler. Free. 
Cedartown.-—Booz House, ight House, $2. Quail, duck, 
squirrel. W. S. Coleman. Posted. 


HOTEL KEEPS TROUT POND. 


ANOTHER step has been taken in that art of 
supreme simplicity which is fast becoming the 
distinctive feature of the London school of epi- 
cures. The Carlton hotel is bringing live trout 
from Barrasford-on-Tyne. The tanks in which 
they are carried are packed in ice, and the water 
is changed several times on the way, so that the 
fish arrive in London in prime condition. They 
are at once transferred to a great tank fed by 
water running over miniature icebergs. This 
tank is covered with wire netting to keep the 
vigorous fish from leaping out. Presently a glass 
will be fixed in an annex to the palm garden be- 
yond the restaurant, and those who are so pleased 
may go and see the actual fish caught ten minutes 
before they are served at table. Of course, this 
custom is a fairly common one on the continent, 
more especially at little inns among the moun- 
tains, but until M, Jacques took it in hand it has 
never been a success in London. Last year a 
visitor to Vevey spent one of the most exciting 
quarters of an hour of his life in trying to land 
a six pound carp for his lunch from the private 
fish pond of a little inn at Vevey. It was not 
until assistance had been given that the fish was 
triumphantly caught. Every year at the great 
London restaurants the demand for plain fare in- 
creases. Nothing could be more perfectly simple 
than “truite au bleu”—trout fresh from the stream, 
plainly boiled. London is setting a new fashion 
in epicureanism. It insists on the very best 
materials perfectly cooked and in such a manner 
that the original flavor is not lost. The age of 
the sauce is happily over. England is going back 
to plain boiled, grilled and roast meats, but dis- 
carding the coarseness of our forefathers in favor 
of the delicacy of French methods.—London Ex- 
press. 
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DUPONT SMOKELESS 


A Few Recent Recotds 


CINCINNATI, O., Sept. 25-27—High Average won by Lester S. German 
(Amateur), Aberdeen, Md. 


IVESDALE, IIl,, Sept. 20-21—First, Second and Third Amateur Averages. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., Sept. 22-23—First and Third Amateur Averages. 


TUCSON, Ariz., Sept. 23-First General Average and First Amateur 
Average. 


All the above records were made with 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


a" Rebehehehsehehehshehehsehehehehehehehehehehehehehehehehebmehehehehshehs) TEETER 


© “CAMMEYER” 3"inr°s | 












: a 
ok MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT 
% 
e HUNTING and SPORTING BOOTS and SHOFS of all 2 
5% Kinds, Materials and Styles for all Sports and Pastimes 5 
UR Sporting Footwear is noted for superiority and 
% our prices for inferiority. There is no boot or shoe 2 
that you may desire but you can get it here without x 
x waiting or delay, and in any size you want, of better & 
% quality of material and of higher grade of workmanship 
and at less price than at any other store. % 
a Cammeyer’s Non-Aqua Strictly Waterproof Boot 3 
th Guaranteed & 
% The Only Truly Water-Tight Leather Boot Made in the World % 
4 15-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, - - - $10.00 i 
tf 10-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, straps at top, . - 8.00 of 
3 7%-inch Russet. and Black Waterproof Blucher Cut Lace, - 7.00 
Correct Hunting Boots for Women g 
i Guaranteed Waterproor % 
it Tan Grain Leather, with strap tops, double i 
% sole, - - - - - $8.00 ef 
i eae o 
os Catalog mailed Free on Application. Mail Orders Oh of 
of carefully and promptly filled. x 
of of 
% 0 
= ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St., New York 3 
oS 
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THE RAPID LOADER 


Will load the single or double barrel shotgun, 
either right, left or both barrels, with in- 
credible swiftness and ease. Four shots from 
double gun in two seconds or less; three shots from single 
gun in rapid succession. Unquestionably the most important 
device offerea the sportsman since the advent of the breech loading 
shotgun Simple, reliable and inexpensive. Ask your dealer. 
Price, $1.00. Catalogue tells about it. 21 
RAPID LOADER CO., - - _ Pontiac, Mich. 


When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 
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never shoot loose. 


strictly fine gun. See one 


and equipments. 









for gunlocks and barrels; 
Boo! 


When writin 
“Forest and Stream.” 








lets “Graphite Afloat and Afield” and “‘Dixon’s 
Motor Graphite”’ free on request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., + Jersey City, N. J. 







never to break. 


Fewer parts in its mechanism and these parts bigger and stronger than any other: The 
only double gun made in America that ever equalled the best imported makes in work- 
manship, balance, finish and all the fine points of gun-making that go to make up a 


before you buy. Made only by 


“THE FINEST GUN IN THE WORLD” 


Guaranteed to shoot a 


smokeless powders and Spiral top-lever and main-springs guaranteed 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Not connected with The Philadelphia Arms Company 


The Way 


Thousands 


Powder in th 


Sole Distributors, 


302-304 BROADWAY, - 





Trap Shooting Supplies of all Descriptions. 
Traps. Special attention given to the securing of special guns, loads 


KIRKWOOD BR 


23 Elm Street, - - 








the Wind Blows. 





of Sportsmen are now 
Shooting 


WALSRODE 


eir Shells—Why not you? 


Schoverling, Daly @ Gales 


NEW YORK. 








Blue Rock Targets and 


OS.. 


~ Boston, Mass. 





348 STRAIGHT 


THIS RECORD was made by MR. W. D. STANNARD, at WATSON’S PARK, 


CHICAGO, Sept. 8-9, using 





for row, sail and motor boats, 


g say you saw the ad. in 


“NEW E. C. (Improved)” 


Dixon's Graphite for Sportsmen 


A lubricant and preservative; for fishing rods and reels; 





ASK FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


Just say ‘Send me No. 364” and you 


will receive free a big book of 5000 illus- 
trations, with description and low prices 
on Camp Goods, Fishing Tackle,Guns 
Canoes, Athletic Wear, Indoor and 
Outdoor Games. 


17 Warren St., near Bway, New York 
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Boston Letter. 


TuHrRouGH the kindness of the pee editor 


of the Boston Globe, Winfield Thompson, 
I am able to retire discreetly into the background 
this week and present the impressions of Mr. 
Otto Protzen on American yachting and the 
causes for our successes in the Roosevelt cup 
races. Herr Protzen was the skipper of 
Wannsee, and his impressions, as reproduced 
here, were first published in Wassersports, the 
leading nautical German periodical: 

“Beginning his article with the statement that 
the Greman yachtsmen had been warned against 
Uncle Sam, who had been pictured to them as 
‘a foxy old dollar-chaser without inspiration or 
sympathy for ideal values,’ Mr. Protzen says 
that they found out as soon as they arrived here 
that they had been entirely misled. 

“He enthusiastically describes the hearty re- 
ception and cordial greetings that were ex- 
tended to him on his arrival at Boston, and the 
dramatic farewell tendered him by the yachtsmen 
at Marblehead, when ‘from every window we 
saw German flags, handkerchiefs, hats, parasols, 
waved at us,’ and says that while he was at first 
skeptical of the exuberant expressions of the 
Americans he soon found that behind it all was 
‘an unselfish friendship, an honest pleasure in 
greeting one, and a warm-heartedness such as 
I have never found in any other part of the 
world.’ 

“Such an ovation, he says, in the old world 
would be tendered only ‘to beloved princes.’ 
This expression of good fellowship was not be- 
cause America was victorious. 

“*They did not exult because we were de- 
feated; for on the day of the regatta when 
Wannsee, on which I was sailing, came in first, 
the ear-spliting ovation that greeted me. from 
the steamboat whistles and the yachtsmen, was ° 
even greater than that given their own yachts.’ 

“*The races at Marblehead have proven to us 
that our boats, under certain conditions, are 
equal, and even superior, to the Americans; but 
in all kinds of weather the American sails are 
better. Although they have been used in Ger- 
many without success, it was because we did 
not know how to handle them. This is not to 
be regarded as a reproach on our own sails. 
It was after seeing our sails used at Marble- 
head that our theory of flat sails proved to us 
that they are antique, that it is also decidedly 
difficult for us to cut a sail which has the flow 
in the right place. That accounts for our failure 
when we gave our sails flow. 

“*The Germans’ boats are superior in strength 
and workmanship,’ he says. ‘One could see that 
at a glance, and it was admitted by the Ameri- 
can boat builders themselves. 

“*As the reduction of the skin friction was 
considered important on the side of the Ger- 
mans, our boats on a smooth sea in light breezes 
were especially good, and would have beaten 
the Americans if we had had the right sails. 
The only win of the Wannsee was achieved 
under these difficulties. 

“In a stiff breeze with a heavy sea our boats 
lacked reserve power and sufficient length in 
the overhangs. 

“*The American boats were carelessly built, 
as far as planking was concerned, and in some 
cases over the limit, with the exception of Vim, 
which looks as if she could win many more 
races. Wannsee and Gluckauf averaged one- 
eighth inch too thick in the planking and deck, 
and the cookpits were too small. Wannsee was 
handicapped by being a fresh-water boat. The 
heaviness of our rigging was the subject of 
smiles.’ 

“Commenting on yachting in America, Mr. 
Protzen says: 

“*The Americans have become masters in this 
sport because of the vast amount of money they 
have at their command, the necessary time that 
they give to the sport, and because of the honest 
interest they take in it. Their theories are 
proved by their practice. 

“In America they build fifteen to twenty 
boats exactly after the same designs in one- 
design classes, and the best skippers sail in 
them. They have a club race every Saturday in 
every club. In these races can they study the 
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problems of the sport. They sail because of 
their interest and the honor in it. 

“*Vachting with us is not as great as it looks, 
because it has not grown with public spirit. 
Every little boy in the street in American yacht 
centers knows more about the sport than the 
average German yachtsman. Young girls sail 
dories and raceabouts without assistance, and 
can pilot large yachts and motorboats as if they 
never did anything else in their lives.’ 

“Herr Protzen describes the luxury with which 
the yacht owners live, the great personal in- 
terest they take in the sport, and how they them- 
selves go into the sport and supervise the build- 
ing of their boats, and then manage their own 
boats in a manner that would open the eyes of 
any foreigner. 

“In the international match, he says, the 
course was patroled by the Government cutters 
in a masterly manner, so that, notwithstanding 
hundreds of boats followed the racers, they were 
never molested or bothered in any way. 

“He continues: 

“ “Now a word regarding the American sports- 
men. We were warned that all kinds of difficul- 
ties would be placed in our way, and that all 
kinds of tricks would be played on us; that pro- 
tests against us would be entered to keep us 
out, and that the Yankees would play hide and 
seek with us. 

“Instead of this, on the first day after our 
arrival we were invited to go on board the boats 
and sail on them.- When the boats were on 
land we were invited to inspect them inside and 
out, and even to photograph them. The meas- 
urements and weights were posted on the walls 
in the club in public view. ; 

“*Not once during the races did an American 
boat try any suspicious move on us to set itself 
right, in a critical moment. Once there was a 
collision between Vim and Caramba, and once 
Auk and Vim. At once the boat in the wrong 
left the race. In one word, the yachts were 
carefully sailed; and to sail with such opponents 
is a pleasure, even when you are beaten. I am 
proud of the fact that my three American op- 
ponents are among my best friends.’ 

“Reverting to the Germans’ reception here 
Mr. Protzen says: 

“‘Not only did they give us public dinners 
and luncheons, but every home, every family 
was ready, willing and anxious to receive us. 
We were the guests of the nation, and because 
of the lack of time we had to decline many of 
these kind invitations. Everywhere we went we 
found the German flag flying, and we found also 
the bachelor button, Germany’s national flower. 
As many noticed that the white carnation was 
the mascot of Wannsee, we received many 
baskets and boxes of this flower. 

“*Not only in Boston and the watering places 
nearby were we most cordially received and 
feted, but this kindness extended to New York, 
where we were officially received and banqueted 
by the yacht clubs. I believe that we received 
guest cards from at least twenty-five clubs. The 
American Y. C., whose commodore was the 
winner of the Roosevelt cup, made us honorary 
members, an honor that we share with the Presi- 
dent of the United States and other notables. 

“*Everything that we could wish for was at 
our command, and if I could have accepted all 
the invitations that were extended me, I should 
have to remain in America at least a year.’” 

Such courteous and generous appreciation 
from one who demonstrated himself to be a 
boatman and sportsman of the highest rank 
should make all our yachtsmen proud of them- 
selves, of the Eastern Y. C. and of our German 
adversaries. 

WiLi1AM LAMBERT BARNARD. 





Yachts in Winter Quarters. 


YaRD of Robert Jacob, City Island.— 
Schooners—Corona, Mr. Arthur F. Luke; Sea 
Fox, Mr. Dallas B. Pratt; Agatha, Mr. Henr 
G. Tobey; Witoco (auxiliary), Mr. W. . 
Calbron; Marjorie, Mr. F. L. St. John, and 
Zuhrah, Mr. Henry Doscher. 

Sloops—Reliance, Mr. C. Oliver Iselin et al.; 
Effort, Mr. Frank M. Smith; Mineola, Mr. W. 
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|[LEFEVER WON HIGHEST 


POSSIBLE HONORS, 1905 


American Handicap—score 99-100 


GRAND 


Preliminary Handicap—score 98-100 


Canadian Handicap—score 49-50 
and is already well started on its 


VICTORIOUS CAMPAIGN OF 1906 


AMATEURS SHOOTING LEFEVER 
Won Kansas State Championship 
Won Pennsylvania State Championship 
Won Montana State Championship 
Improve Mour Score by Shooting Lefever Arms Co. Gun. 
Send for catalogue. 


LEFEVER 


ARMS COMPANY,~ - 


Syracuse, N. Y. 









Real Value and True Merit 
in THE PARKER GUN” 





there is so much value to the purchaser. 
Write today for catalogue and prices. 


Varennes pn SRO RESIN TILED 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. 


i dam H. Bogardus, Champion Win Shot 

” Grain ord. Embracing Hints for Skilled Marks. 

men; Instruction for Young ‘sportsmen; Haunts and 

Habits of Game Birds; Flight and Resorts of Water- 

fowl; Breeding and Breaking of Dogs. Cloth, 444 
pages. Price, $2.00. 


“Field, Cover and Trap-Shooting” is a book of instruc- 
eae § that best of ail instruction, where the teacher 
draws from his own rich experience, incident, anecdote 
and moral to illustrate and emphesize his teaching. The 
scope of the book—a work of neacly 500 pages~is shown 
by this red a agg daiaina 

an eir Proper ares. \ : 
Pa Late Pinnated Grouse Shooting. Quail 
Shooting. Shooting the Woodcock. The Snipe and 
Snipe Sncoting. Golden Plover. Curlew and Gray 
Plover. Wild Ducks and Western Duck Shooting. Wild 
Geese, Cranes and Swans. Wild Turkey and Deer Shoot- 
ing. The Art of Shooting on the Wing. Shooting Dogs— 
Breeding and Breaking. Pigeon Shooting—Trap-Shoot- 
ing. 





Pinnated Grouse 


FOREST AND STREAM PIBLISHING CO. 
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FILE YOUR FOREST AND STRE. 


We have provided a cloth file binder to hold 26 num- 
bers of Forest AND STREAM. It is simple, convenient, 
strong, durable, satisfactory. The successive issues thus 
bound make a handsome volume, constantly growing in 
interest and value. 


The binder will be sent postpaid -on receipt of one 
dollar. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





‘THERE is no gun on the market today made under such high standards of work- 
manship and material as THE PARKER, and no gun can be obtained in which 
i We are here to serve your interests. 


PARKER BROTHERS. “ 





| For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc. 








We are glad to give in- 
formation Free for the 
asking. “© “<© “< ~ 


31 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn. 
New Yerk Salesreoms, 52 Warren St. 





FERGUSON'S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, 
28 John Street, 


Cor. Nassau St., 
New York. 





With Silver Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
torsand Adjustable 
Attachments. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, t 
For Sportsmen’s use. Combines Head 
ack (Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, 
mp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
tern, etc. 


EXCELSIOR LAMP, 





Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Sendstamp for Illustrated Catalogue 


POLO! POLO!! 


Eroom’s Polo Sticks and Balls 


_} = are known all over India, South Africa, Australia, 
4 and other Countries where the game is played. 











Our Sticks are used by all crack players. 
Prices moderate. Good terms to large Buyers 


EROOM @ CO., Polo Specialists, 
CALCUTTA, INDIA. P 


EROOM4CO., 





When writing say you saw the ad. in 
“Forest and Stream.” 
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The 


Eastern Handicap in Philadelphia. 
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F Soft, Handsome, Durable 


Also Mocha, Kid, Kazan, and Reindeer 

Gloves, unlined and silk lined, for men and women. 

Natural Black Galloway fur Coats and Robes, 

Black and Brown Frisian and Black Dog Skin Coats. Elegant fur 
lined coats, with blended Muskrat or Russian Marmot lining. collar 
of Otter or Persian Lamb. Send us cow or horse hides, calf, dog, deer 
or other skins, and let us tan them for you, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for Robes, Coats, Rugs or Gloves, ‘‘and Crosby 
pays the freight."" We do robe, rug and coat making, also repair 
work, taxidermy and head mounting. We buy no hides, skins, 
raw fursorGinseng. Write for Catalogue, mentioning this magazine. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, New York 


. . Sportsmen’s Choice 

is the best choice where tobacco’s con- 
cerned. And because they know good 
smoking tobacco thousands of them 
exclusively use 


FRENCH’S MIXTURE 


“ The Aristocrat of Smoking Tobacco.” 


Its rich fragrance, even smoking 
qualities and absence of “‘bite”’ makes 
it a popular companion for the solita 
camp fire. And once used in camp al- 
ways used athome. Blended by hand 
from selected ripe and mellow North 
Carolina Red and Golden Leaf. 

Sold only direet from Factory to Smoker 
to guarantee it is pure, freshand clean. 
A new delight awaits you in this superb 
mixture. Its richness, smoothness and 
fragrance always satisfies. 

Send roc. in stamps or silver for a 
generous trial pouch and free booklet. 


FRENCH TOBACCO CO. 
Dept. 27, Statesville, N. C. 


When writing say you 


and Stream.” 


saw 
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SMITH GUN won the Grand American Handicap, 1902-1906. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., 


To Mille qicaly bear at one shot requires a mighty 


aay ives among big game hunters. t whether 


guarantees good 
Marlin vifes are made in all calibers for all kinds of 
mm game. 


8 surel 


Send 6 cen . and you will 
find the have been looking for, be it anything 
er =~ from 22 to 4 0 $e annem 


27 Willow Street, 














the adv. in 
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The SMITH 


AUTOMATIC EJECTOR, fitted with the HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER won the Grand 
You can’t miss them with a SMITH. Send for Art Catalogue. 


Fulton, N. Y. 












a strong, accurate gun. Poor guns 
dangerous or not the ZZar/in. man always 










shooting always. 


ts in stamps for a catalogue 


The IMartin Prearms OG, 


New Haven, Conn, 








HITTING vs. MISSING. 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the 
repute of being an unusually good shot, and one who is 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of 
upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse or 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he shou'd 
write down for others an exposition of the methods by 
which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. esas We term it original, 
because, as the chapters will show, the author was self- 
taught; the expedients and devices ote and the forms 
of practice followed were his own. This then may be 
termed the Hammond system of shooting; and as it 
was successful in his own experience, being here set 
forth simply and intelligibly,, it will prove not less effec- 
tive with others, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


HORSE AND HOUND 


By Roger D. Williams, Master of Foxhounds, Iroquois 
Hunt Club; Keeper Foxhound Stud Book; Director 
National Foxhunters’ Association; Official Judge, 
Brunswick Hunt Club. 


“Horse and Hound” is encyclopedic in all that_per- 
tains to foxhunting. It has chapters as follows: Hunt- 
ing. The Hunter. Schooling of Hunters. _Cross- 
Country Riding and Origin of the American Hound. 
Breeding and Raising Horses. The Kennel. Scent. The 
Fox. tricks and Habits of the Fox. In the Field. 
Hunt Clubs. The style is clear and crisp, and every 
chapter abounds with hunting information. The work is 
profusely illustrated. Price, $2.60. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Five thousand guns this 
fall at prices never offered 
before. Breech - loaders 

Send 3 cents for large 


$3.75 and up. 
illustrated Catalog. 


CHAS. J. GODFREY CO. 


111 Chambers St., - New York. 23 








Ross Proctor; Virginia, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr.; Irolita, Mr. E. W. Clark, Jr.; Senta, Mr. 
Thomas M. McKee; Joy, Mr. W. H. Childs; 
Queen Mab, Mr. Lucius H. Smith; Khama. 
Mr. Seymour J. Hyde; Pleasure, Mr. Theodore 
C. Zerega; Bubble, Mr. E. H. Weatherbee; 
Mistral, Mr. E. I. Low; Pintail, Mr. August 
Belmont; Ibis, Mr. O’Donnell Iselin; Rochelle, 
Mr. Frank J. Gould; Era, Mr. E. H. M. Roehr; 
Anoatok, Mr. W. Gould Brokaw; Altair, Mr. 
Cord Meyer; Irondequoit, Mr. H. Mason 
Raborg; More Trouble, Mr. W. H. Childs; 
Maydic, Mr. W. H. Childs; Vivian II., Mr. S. 
E. Vernon; Rosalie, Mr. H. F. Parmlee, and 
Nora, Mr. Adrian Iselin, 3d. 

Yawls—Sybarita, Mr. W. Gould Brokaw; 
Sieglinde (auxiliary), Mr. G. B. Hopkins; 
Memory, Mr. H. Mason Raborg; Tern, Mr. 
John Hyslop; Janet, Mr. Francis H. Adriance; 
Albicore, Mr. C. G. Tate; Paladin, Mr. Walter 
C. Hubbard; Phantom, Mr. H. G. S. Noble; 
Alcatorda; Katherina (auxiliary); Tempest 
(auxiliary), Dr. J. C. Ayer; Narkeeta (auxiliary), 
Dr. H. A. Hare, and Akista (auxiliary), Mr. 
George R. Dyer. 

Steam Yachts—Bo Peep, Mr. E. H. Towns- 
end; Twinkle, Mr. E. H. Weatherbee, and Re- 
poso, Mr. Robert C. Black. 

Houseboats—Marjorie, Mr. F. L. St. John, 
and Onawa and Moorings. 

Power Boats—Duchess, Miss Swift, Lambkin, 
Moondear, Firenze, Asor, Fern, North Star, 
Rita and Mix. 





THE steam yacht Niagara, Mr. Howard Gould, 
New York Y. C., reported some time ago in these 
columns as having gone south, has returned with 
her owner and friends to Baltimore and pro- 
ceeded to New York by train. The fishing down 
the bay was found very good. 


Keuto, Mr. Roswell Eddridge, New York Y. 
C., has proceeded to Hoboken and has been laid 
up.in winter quarters. Captain Staffcrd is in 
charge. Messrs. Cox & Stevens contemplated run- 
ning the yacht’s trials shortly, but these have 
been put off till spring. 


Mrs. Lucy C. Carnecie’s (New York Y. C.) 
steam yacht Skibo, is fitting out at Jacksonville, 
Florida, for the winter season. The yacht is in 
charge of Captain Yates and chief engineer 
Ulmo. Skibo was built at the Crescent ship yard 
in Igo1 and is built of steel. 


RRR 


A nuMBER of Q boats are reported under way 
for the Q class encouraged by the American Y. 
C. William Gardner has two on hand, and one 
for a Philadelphia yachtsman. Mr. Stuyvesant 
Wainwright, who was such a prominent figure in 
the New York 3o0ft. class, has charge of the new 
Q class, and it bids fair to be a great success. 


TaorMINA, keel yawl, owned by Mr. Brandreth, 
after completing a refit at Elizabethport, New 
Jersey, put to sea on a voyage around the world. 
Taormina was designed and built by A. E. Payne 
& Son in 1871 at Southampton, England. Her 
dimensions are, length, 84ft.; load waterline, 74ft. ; 
breadth, 15ft. 1oin., and a draft of roft. 


A PECULIAR accident occurred last week at the 
wintering basin at Fifty-eighth street, Brooklyn. 
Visitor, a steamer belonging to Mr. W. Harry 
Brown, New York Y. C., arrived from Boston 
and moored alongside of Nourmahal, Col. John 
Jacob Astor. It appears that Visitor’s forecastle 
port holes came in line and close to one fitted 
with a stove pipe on the Nourmahal. The crew 
turned in early and one of the men was awakened 
early the next morning by the cries of the ship’s 
parrot. The man dragged himself on deck. He 
was suffering from partial asphyxiation caused by 
coal gas blowing in the open port hole and fill- 
in the forecastle. The air revived him and after 
getting his companions out summoned a doctor 
who attended the men. The parrot did not seem 
to mind his trying experience. 
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It has been a matter of great regret to all 
those interested in yachting to learn that Mr. 
Oliver E. Cromwell has resigned from the regatta 
committee of the New York Y. C. For some 
time Mr. Cromwell has been ill and unable to 
carry out his duties, though at the last meeting 
of the Long Island Sound Y. R. A. a paper was 
read emanating from him. It was very interest- 
ing and threw much light upon the new or uni- 
versal rule of measurement, and Mr. Cromwell 
did not hesitate in making recommendations for 
scantling regulation and changes which will cer- 
tainly improve the rule and make it effective and 
satisfactory. 

RauRr 


At the Cramp yard in Philadelphia the aux- 
iliary schooner yacht Ariadne, Mr. James Laugh- 
lin, Jr.. New York Y. C., is having some minor 
alterations made preparatory to leaving for Jack- 
sonville, Florida, for the winter. Ariadne is to 
have also a new power launch. It will be re- 
membered that Ariadne, designed by Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane was formerly owned by Mr. 
Henry W. Rutman, New York Y. C., who sold 
her in the fall. Mr. Rutman is having built at 
Lawley’s, South Boston, a new auxiliary schooner, 
which is now in frame from the designs by 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane. 


















SHOOTING ‘THE WILD TURKEY. 


“IF you want to see real scientific hunting,” 
said the “old sportsman” to his reportorial friend 
recently, “go into the woods some day with a 
man who understands the pursuit of turkeys. I 
know of no species of hunting that requires such 
untiring patience, unflagging perseverance, and 
exhaustless ingenuitv to make it successful. I 
have seen many men who, though passionately 
fond of shooting and hunting turkeys, were never 
fortunate, even to mediocrity, in killing them. I 
have seen the best shots, who prided themselves 
on their sagacity and persistence, who always 
loaded their guns personally and spared no ex- 
pense or outlay in their equipments, return from 
the chase empty-handed, and I have seen a hun- 
ter who understood the habits of his game bet- 
ter, come in the same day with as many turkeys 
as he could carry. The Indians call the turkey 
‘the wit of the woods,’ and never was a name 
more appropriately bestowed, for in cunning and 
wariness it is unsurpassed by any bird in exist- 
ence. 

“With the exception of the bustard of the old 
country, the turkey is the noblest of game birds. 
His magnificent size, beautiful plumage, and ex- 
quisite oor as a table delicacy render him an 
object sought after with the greatest eagerness 
by every class, from the schoolboy to the epicure, 
who never sees him except on the table. The 
peculiar lustre of his feathers makes them pre- 
ferable to those of the domestic bird for millinery 
purposes. One of the handsomest fans I ever 
saw was made from the tail of a 17-pound turkey 
cock I killed one Christmas. They are fast be- 
coming scarce, and as each year passes, their 
traces are less and less apparent, and it is only 
a matter of time until, like their original con- 
comitant, the Indian, they will have become a 
portion of tradition east of the Mississippi. I 
have always found them more plentiful in the 
western southern States than in Georgia or the 
Carolinas, but I recollect the time when just 
before dawn on a-spring morning their rolling 
gobble could be heard in any swamp around the 
country. 

“There are various ways of killing this bird. 
The farmer ‘roosts’ them and kills one or pos- 
sibly two. The butcher baits them and kills eight 
or ten at once; but the sportsman follows his 
game with all the knowledge of woodcraft and 
laborious skill, and shoots him in a way that he 
can reconcile to his conscience. A careful hun- 
ter, who knows what he is about, can make out 
a turkey trail and follow it with as much pre- 


cision as 1 pointer, being able to tell how far he 


is from his game by the freshness of the earth 
scratched up by its feet, or the round cavities 
hollowed in the ground as the bird flutters the 
sind over its body and through its feathers. Such 


signs are as legible to an experienced hunter as 


the News and Courier is to you. A thorough 








FOREST AND STREAM. 
Club-Cochtail 


"|S KEOTTLED DELIGHT 





Hotels for Sportsmen. 


| unters’ Lodge 


|| Luxurious Winter Home for 
Gentlemen and Ladies. 












= — > 


Abundance of Quail! 
Unlimited Shooting Grounds! 
Not a Cheap Place. 

FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 





Broox ine, Mass., Jan. 30, 1906. 
Col. Fred A. Olds, Raleigh, N. C.: 


My Dear Sir—Having just returned from a visit 
to Gen’l F. A. Bond, Hunters’ Lodge, N. C., I 
hasten to thank you for having put me in com- 
munication with that gentleman. Certainly no one 
could ask more than a comfortable home, a luxu- 
rious table, pleasant society and an abundance of 

ame within easy reach; and all of this General 

ond offers those who are fortunate enough to be 
his guests, and when in addition to this, one finds 
his charges extremely moderate, it is certainly 
what you described as a “Bonanza.” Thanking you 
again for your valuable assistance, 1 am yours 


Most Americans are connoisseurs in Cocktails 
—and a connoisseur’s taste demands uniformity 
in the flavor, strength, and mixing of his favorite 
drink. There’s only one kind of uniformly good 


cocktaii—CLUB COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails 
are slap-dash guess-work—good by accident, bad 
by rule—but never smooth or uniform to a culti- 
vated taste. Club Cocktails are scientifically 
blended from choicest liquors, aged and mellowed 
to delicious flavor and aroma. Insist on CLUB. faithfully, 


| 
(S) ArtHur L. WALKER. 
Seven varieties—each one perfect. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Seni PINE TOP LODGE AND KEN- 
NELS, VIRGINIA. 


Hartford New York London 
Ten thousand acres well stocked in quail, deer and 
turkey. Dogs, guides and teams fasalabed. 


GO TO PINE TOP LODGE, FLORIDA 
H omosassa, EF 1 Ae! Quail, deer, turkey and fish in great abundance. 


Cc. @ L. P. BLOW, Chub, Sussex Co., Va. 
A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. EDWARD SHEFFIELD, 
Hunting and Fishing. Wild Game. 


Guide and Outfitter, St. Anthony, Idaho. References. 
Deer, Panther, Bear, Raccoons, Wildcat, Rabbits, Opossum, | 


a MERRITT @ KINNE, 
Wild Turkey, Ducks. Fish in abundance. 


Sportsmen’s Guides for geurites. quail, woodcock and 
THE RENDEZVOUS, 


rabbit. Dog training and boarding a specialty. Refer- 
NEW HOTEL. 980 Acres. Tropical Park. 


ences on a, We are located on O. W. R 
Centerville Station, Sullivan Co., N. Y.. 

eastern exposure on Homosassa River, Sunny outside sleeping 

rooms. Booklet on request. W. S. LOWRY, Manager. 


DUCKS, SNIPE, QUAIL AND 
Open Dec. 1, 1906. 


sien einen tira ance at rei 
Ghe MECKLENBURG HOTEL 
and GAME PRESERVES. 


d accommodations. Write dates. G. CARY 
SMITH, Centre Moriches, L. I. 
The Sportsman’s Paradise. 
a Turkey, Rabbits, Squirrels, Deer. 





























Southern and 











HOTEL GRACE, 
ennel of Fine Pointers and Setters. 


Clarksville, Mecklenburg County, Va. 
The ideal quail hunter’s home. Also deer, duck, geese, 
Foxhounds. 
Excellent Livery and Guides. 


turkey, etc. Deer season, Oct. 1 to Jan. L 
other game, season, Nov. 1 to Feb. Large areas for 
Hotel Modern—Steam-heated, Electric-lighted. Rooms | 
single or en suite. Sun Parlors 


hotel guests. Modern hotel, with water-works, inside 
Private Baths. Baruch System of Medicinal Baths. 


toilets, electric bells, etc. Fine place for sportsmen and 
their families. Experienced guides and good dogs. Address, 

Noted MINERAL WATERS.— Mecklenburg Lithia | 
and Chloride Calcium, free to guests. 


W. F. SNEAD, Prop., Clarksville, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 
Splendid Golf Course, Bowling, Riding, Driving. 


Having some 26,000 acres of exclusive shooting privileges, 
Write for Booklet and other descriptive Literature. 


Kennel of Fine 





a num of trained quail, wild turkey and deer dogs, 
competent guides, first-class accommodations and livery, 
I am offering to the sportsman, accommodations, hunt 
ing lands, guides and trained dogs for the hunting of 
quail, wild turkey and deer, taking charge of every ar- 
rangement from their stepping off of train at my place 





> — d ~— a — A few eo on 

| dogs for sale. Northern references given. Game, quail, 

Ghe MECKLENBURG MINERAL SPRINGS CO., | deer and wild turkeys. O eae Nov. 1 to Feb. ( 
Chase City, Va. | For further information address DR. H. L. ATKINS. 


Boydton,. Va. 











7 HUNTER’S RETREAT. 
Best pian shooting in the county; also an abundance 


Duck, Quail and Rabbit Shooting 
at Bayport, Long Island. 


= other a. anes two ve west of oe pe 
s63 : , Z rite early for circular and engagements. . 
Dew. cums and sommanition furnished; moderate charges; | RROWN, Bethel, ‘Sullivan Co., N. “ 


pply 
HENRY STOKES, Sevpert Hotel, Bayport, L. I. 


~ TOWER HILL FARM 


will accommodate sportsmen for the season, November | 
1st to March ist. Quail, woocicock and other game. | We have had prepared by the official draughtsman of 
dogs and team. Comfortable Southern home. En- | New Brunswick a map of that Province, giving the local- 
agement with one party at a time. I. M. TULL. | ities where big game—moose and caribou—are most 
Tinea, me Re abundant, and also the streams in which salmon ars 
— a the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 

| Price, $1. 


SHOOTING, FISHING and BOATING. |) Forest Anp sTREAM PUBLISHING Co. 
Sportsmen who desire a home on the sea shore where there is | 
good shooting, fishing and boating, write for information to 
E. M. MAXWELL. Cardinal, Mathews County, Va. 











A Big-Game and Fish Map of New 


Brunswick. 








When writing say you saw the ad. in Forest 
AND STREAM, 
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Taxidermists. 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


~ Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, 
Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and 
Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and Manufacturer of 
Artificial eyes for birds, animals and manufacturing pur- 
poses a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of skulls for 
the fur trade. 369 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention Forest anp STREAM. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST, 


i i val and Deer 
A qediy © aang Bon, &, Coie 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4206 Chelsea. Near 18th St. NEW YORK 


FRED SAUTER, Taxidermist. 
me f Established 1860. 


m, Formerly No. 3 
meee No. William St., 


Removed te 
42 Bleecker St., 
cor. Elm St., 

: f= will continue to 

please customers 

with the best durable work. Also carry large assortment of Game 
Heads, Rugs and attractive groups, for sale and to rent. 


TAXIDERMISTS 


Dealers in Supplies, Glass Eyes, and 
all materials used by the trade. 
All kinds of Game Heads purchased 
inthe raw. Mounted specimens for 
sale. Send for Catalogue. 


THE M. ABBOTT FRAZAR CO. 


93 SUDBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

























Dept. 2 


Mount Birds 


ye Wecan teach you by mail tostuffand mountall 
kinds of Birds, Animals, Game Heads, etc. 

: and make rugs. Be your own taxi- 
dermist. Decorate your home with your beautiful 
trophies. Or increase your income selling specti- 
mens and mounting for others. Easily, ulekly 
learned in spare time, by men and women. Highest 
endorsements by thousands of students. If interested 
write peter tr catalogue and Taxidermy Mi e 
FREE. WRITE TODAY. N.W. School of Taxi- 
Neb. 


RAW FURS WANTED. 


Highest cash prices. Send for circular. E. G. BAKER, 
& SON, 116 South Water St., Providence, R. 1. 
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THE KENNEL POCKET RECORD 


Morocco. Price, 50 cents. 


The “Pocket Kennel Record” is, as its name implies, a 
handy book for the immediate record of all events and 
transactions which take place away from home, intended 
to relieve the owner from the risk of trusting any im- 
portant matter to his memory. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





For Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in won small-mouth 

blae« bass commercially in the United States. igorous young 

bass in various sizes ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4-inch 

fingertings for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEEMAN, New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-ol for stockin 
brooks and es. Address NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT. 


It will pay you to correspond with me before buying 








eggs, fry or yearlings in any quantity. I guarantee a 
safe delivery anywhere. Crystal Spring Trout Farm. 
L. B. HANDY, So. Wareham, Mass. 





all ages for stocki 
BROOK TROUT brooks and _ lakes. Srank 
trout eggs in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere 
in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
fine supply of Brook Trout, 
all sizes for stocking gee. 
Also for table use at Tic. a 
pound. Visitors privileged to 
catch own trout. 
PARADISE BROOK 

TROUT CO., Parkside, Pa., Henryville R.R. Station. 


of 











THE BROOKDALE TROUT CANNOT BE BEAT 
i For the next few 





LIVE QUAIL. 


Positively Western birds. Shipments commence October 
1. Early deliveries advised. Also pheasants, rabbits, etc. 
Established 1838. 

E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St., New York. 





Trained ferrets; ferret harness, muzzles, sacks, rabbit net; 
ferret and pheasant books. WALLACE & SON, Lucas, 


Ohio. 


FOR SALE—WILD GEESE.—Seven one year old and 
six young ones. JOSEPH DUNLAP, Ovid, New 
York. 22 








Pheasants, quail, deer, partridges, swans, peafowl, foxes, 
ferrets. UNITED STATES PHEASANTRY, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 





WILDFOWL SHOOTING. 


Containing Scientific and Practical Descriptions of 
Wildfowl; Their Resorts, Habits, Flights, and the Most 
Successful Method of Hunting Them. Treating of the 
selection of guns for wildfowl shooting, how to load, aim 
and to use them; decoys,‘and the proper manner of 
using them; blinds, how and where to construct them; 
boats, how to use and build them scientifically; re- 
trievers, their characteristics, how to select and train 
them. By William Bruce Leffingwell. Illustrated. 373 
pages. Price, in cloth, $1.50; half morocco, $2.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Property for Sale. 


PEA ISLAND GUNNING CLUB.—TWO SHARES 
IN THIS CLUB ARE OFFERED for sale at the par 
value of $400 each. Club house on Pamlico Sound, N. C. 
Goose, brant and duck shooting. LOUIS B. BISHOP, 
M.D., Secretary, 356 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 





FOR SALE. 
One share “Big Lake Shooting Club.” Club House at 
Big Lake, Mississippi Co., Arkansas. A rare chance for 
duck shooters. Full particulars JOSEPH N. PATTER- 
SON, care Forest and Stream. 





Wants and Exchanges. 


WANTED. 


FIRST-CLASS FISHING ROD MAKER. Apply to 
the ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., 8&7 Reade St., 
New York City. 


















knowledge of woodcraft is more necessary for a 
turkey-hunter than an Indian figter. 

“A great many turkeys are (or used to be) 
killed from ‘blinds;’ that is to say, leafy screens, 
behind which the hunter conceals himself and 
waits until the birds come up to eat a bait that 
has been placed in a little trench to allure them. 
The shooter watches his opportunity, and when 
all the heads are down together fires, usually 
with large results, frequently six or seven tur- 
keys. This, although possibly the surest way to 
procure the game, is tame and unsportsmanlike, 
and too nearly allied to butchery to be indulged 
in by the man who hunts from a love of sport, 
and not the mere vicious pleasure of destroying 
life or the more mecenary one of filling his bag. 

“Sometimes turkeys are ‘roosted’ at night and 
shot from their perch early in the morning as 
they are calling to each other and preparing to 
fly down. This is very inconvenient, as it entails 
such early rising, and as turkeys usually roost 
in swamps, the hunter is pretty apt to get miser- 
ably wet and cold. Again, turkeys, as far as I 
have observed, never roost close together, but 
individuals occupy places in the trees away from 
each other, a flock sometimés sleeping in four 
or five trees. As a consequence the shooter sel- 
dom kills more than one bird, for the remainder 
of the flock takes flight immediately at the sound 
of the gun and scatters in every direction like 
the baseless fabric of a vision.”—Charleston 
News. 





It was in the latter part of November, and we 
lay on a point in the Great South Bay, directly 
opposite Babylon. The sun was slowly looming 
up in the east, the wind blowing from the same 
quarter in a way that would have gladdened the 
heart of Wiggins, could he have foretold its 
coming; and as for the cold, well that can only 
be appreciated by those of you who have spent 
a winter’s day in a cramped-up sharpie on the 
unprotected “mash” of the Great South. My 
bayman and myself were lying in the bottom of 
the boat shivering, and not the sign of a bird, 
excepting a great bunch of broadbills, that seemed 
to drift lazily along with the wind, at a distance 
of a mile or so from shore, but never venturing 
nearer. 

You can well believe that I was not feeling 
extremely lively; so to make things agreeable as 
well as to kill time, my bayman (thanks to him 
for the attention shown me during that pleasant 
week spent on his trim little oyster sloop), led off 
with a string of marvelous’ shooting exploits, 


HUNGARIAN 
LIVE GAME 


for stocking game preserves. Now in sea- 
son: Partridges, Pheasants, Capercailzies, 
Black Game. Roe Deer, Fallow Deer, Red 
Deer, Wild Boars, Hares, Rabbits, Foxes, 
etc., etc. 

Write for price list to 


Messrs. WENZ @ MACKENSEN, 
Yardley, Pa. 
Agents for 
JULIUS MOHR, JR. 
Ulm, Germany, 
Exporter of all kinds of wild animals, 


ive game, ornamental water fowl, 
fancy pheasants, etc. 













FOREST AND STREAM. 


Remington 


Autoloading Rifle 























REMINGTON 


315 Broadway, N. Y. City 


‘Big Enough for the Biggest Game ” 


Five smashing knock-down blows delivered with lightning 
speed, each equal to the’force of a mighty hammer nearly a ton 
in weight—that is the REMINGTON AUTOLOADING RIFLE. 
left is shown a piece of machine steel 5-16 of an inch thick, 
cleanly penetrated by the .35 calibre bullet. 
right, in size equal to the femur of the moose, shows the shatter- 
ing power of two shots in live tissue. 
breech and safe safety, the REMINGTON AUTOLOADING RIFLE com- 
bines every luxury with rapid fire knock-down execution. 


List Price, $30, Subject to Dealers’ Discount 
ARMS COMPANY 


ILION, N. Y. 
Agency: 


The bone on the 


Self-loading, with a solid 


Sales Office: 
San Francisco, Cal. 





On the 
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all of which had been performed by either him- 
self or his father. I listened to a number with- 
out comment, until] he came to one which struck 
me as being a “Davy Crockett,” sure. The story 
went as follows: 

He was gunning at the mouth of a small creek 
with a miscellaneous lot of “stools” set out and 
upward of forty birds heaped upon the stern. 
Suddenly he discerned a bird of enormous size 
making directly at him or his birds, he was in 
doubt which. To protect himself, he immediately 
fired both barrels simultaneously, but although 
he wounded it, failed to stop the bird’s onward 
course. “I saw now,” she he, “that it was an 
eagle, and a big one, too, so I did not lose any 
time gettin’ overboard, although it was near the 
middle of winter. He struck squar in ther boat 
and in a minit was out in ther water after me, 
but I took an oar with me when I went over, 
and although I killed him with it he tried durned 
hard to get his claws in me.” 

This yarn I received with an_ ill-concealed 
sneer, and suggested that probably he had _ in- 
dulged too freely in “tangle foot’ that morn- 
ing, and had fallen overboard, and I was ridicul- 
ing the idea of the bird falling into the boat, 
etc.; but I was cut short in my remarks by the 
sudden appearance of a dark object directly in 
the sun’s rays which seemed to be coming 
straight at us. I took a snap shot at it and 
paused for results, which came in a very unex- 
pected manner—swish, bang! and before we 
could duck our heads a—fat old sheldrake landed 
directly in the boat between us. “There now,” 
triumphantly shouted my bayman, swinging the 
bird aloft, “you won’t believe my eagle story?” 
“Yes,” said I laughing, “I believe it now, after 
having it so well illustrated.” We had a narrow 
escape indeed. 


ISN’T IT AWFUL? 


There once was a girl named Miss Mary, 
Whose mother baked excellent doughnuts. 
One day the girl married 
A man with a hair-lip. 
Let’s lean up against the deep river. 
—Denver Post. 
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Kennel Special. 


_ Ads under this head, 2 cents a word a time (or 3 cents 
in capitals). Cash must accompany order. 











For Sale.—Full-blood English BEAGLE Hounds, Hunt- 
ers that are hunted. OAKLAND BEAGLE KENNELS, 
Pontiac, Mich. 








Norwegian bearhounds, Irish wolfhounds, deer and cat 

hounds. English bloodhounds, American foxhounds. 

Four-cent stamp. for illustrated catalogue. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE.—Pointer dog, liver and white, five years old, 
well broken on quail, pheasants and woodcock; backs, retrieves 
and obedient to whistle and command. Dam, Bell of Hessan; 
sire, Kentis Chip. Price, $50.00. A. P. HULL, Box 153, 
Montgomery, Pa. 





For Sale.—Dogs, hogs, Pigeons, Ferrets, Belgian Hares. 
8 cents for “Fe illustrated catalogue. 
- G. LLOYDT, Dept. “M.,” Sayre, Pa. 


FOR SALE.—Thoroughly trained pointers, setters and 
hounds. Can furnish you a good one at a moderate price 
at any time. GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


FOX HOUNDS, RABBIT HOUNDS, Coon Hounds, 


Partridge Dogs that stay at tree. B. L. CALL, Dexter, 
| Maine. 








Pointer Dog, 3 years old. Thorougily broken on par- 
tridge, woodcock, poreeents and quail. Extra retriever. 
Price $100. J. CURLY, Fitchburg, Mass. 


DOGS trained and shooting furnished patrons. 
MITCHELL, Green Bay, Virginia. 


Hounds for Sale.—Eight fox and one deer hound. Good 
hunters. E,. P, BAILEY, Breeder and Trainer, Kennett 
Square, Pa. 


FOR SALE.—Foxhounds, 
pointers, all ages. 
THOS. C. MILHOUS, Kennett Square, Pa. 


“eo 


W. T. 











beagles, coon dogs and 


PEDIGREE PLANKS.—Six generations, 15 cents dozen, 
postpaid. 


REPORTER CO., Wellsville, New York. 23 








DON 
CYRANO, 


FEE $10.00 
SAM ARTHURS 
Brookville, Pa. 
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St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904: Gold Medal & Highest Award 
Paris Exposition, 1900: Gold Medal & Highest Award 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


AM. (LTD.) 
Manufacture specially prepared foods for 
DOGS, PUPPIES, 
CATS, RABBITS, 
Pens POULTRY, 
ie: PIGEONS, GAME, 
- BIRDS, FISH. 
Write for Catalogue, “Dog Culture,” with practical 


chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs; also chapters on cats. 


Spratt’s Patent | M0 Marhet St. Newark, ¥. J. 






Louis, Mo. 





(America) Ltd. 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 
BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
AND 


HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S., 1278 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOU HUNT? 


Trained COON, FOX d 
HOUNDS Fer Sale. Resecuchteltdene 


Here in_Arkansaw we have millions of 
Coons, Foxes and Deer at our door to 
train our hounds with, and we train them 
too. They “‘ Deliver the Goods.” A few 
trained Rabbit and Squirrel Dogs. Also 
j untrained Pups. For particulars address 


SPRING RIVER KENNELS 
p Box 27, Imboden, Ark. 


IMPROVED SPIKE COLLAR. 


For use in dog training. Price, $2.00. By 
mail, $2.10. Send for circular. 


B. WATERS, 
346 Broadway, New York. 





























































Our Specialty —Finest Quality—Soft as a Glove. 
RIFLE BARGAINS. | Swedish Leather Jackets 


Now Being Ordered for Fall Shooting. 


Soft and pliable as kid. A complete protection to sportsmen or any exposed to 
cold. Worn under the overcoat, they are a handsome garment and much used, A 
capital jacket for bicycle use, skating and driving. Also automobile use. 


= We take the entire product of the manufacturers of above Finest Jackets, 
and this make cannot be obtained elsewhere in the United States. 


ag ue Bee. $5.00 A-Quality, of the very finest skin, brown grass-color, $18.00 
Cee ee et eee ae hianelis. Steneie " , y . ' oe 
* Black Jackets at - - $7.00, $8.00 and $10.00 


Send measurement around chest outside vest. If money is sent with order, we 
will forward free by mail; and if not satisfactory on receipt, we will return money 
on return of Jacket. Entirely different from any other make. 


= As there are many different makes of Leather Jackets in the market adver- 
tised as finest, etc., mostly made here of common skins, we invite those desiring 
such to send for one of ours, and if not found superior on examination to any other 
it can be returned at our expense, and we will refund money. 


WM. READ @ SONS, 


107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole American Agents for these Finest Imported Skins. 










We have a limited number of Winchester latest Model ’9 Box Magazine 
Rifies—.30-40 calibre, with nickel-steel barrels. Weight, 8% Ibs.; 6 shots, 
using full metal patched and soft-point bullets. Penetration, 68 %-inch 
pine boards. Especially adapted to large game shooting. Very slightly 
second-hand. List price new, each 












Our price is LOWER than the manufacturers care to have us print, so write us 
for the information. 








United States Springfield Breechloading Single-shot Rifles, .45 calibre, latest 
model, with ramrod bayonets.. New. Each 












United States Springfield Officers’ Model Breechloading Single-shot Rifles, 
.45 calibre, finely engraved, with hand checkered pistol grip, stock afd 
forearm, folding graduated pee sights, and every rifie absolutely new. 
Original price to Government, bao. each. Our price, each.............++ $12.00 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
163 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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oe Seasonable Bargains in 
RTERS Second-Hand Guns. 

HEADQ U A No. 3025.—W. C. Scott & Son No. 3193.—Newman Featherweight 
Monte Carlo Model Hammerless. field hammer gun, a., 28-in. 
s mh fine ets ae half = Ibs. a ; ——— 
istol grip stock, crystal apertures. ittle brush gun and only slightly 
FOR THE A Sne Gsour end a splendid con- shopwors. fas fine Socuaees 
dition. Cost new, $145. Dimen- barrels, half pistol grip; left 
sions: 12-ga., 30-in. barrels, 7 lbs. modified and _ right cylinder. 
5oz.; 2%in. drop, 134-in. stock. Price reduced from $75 to........ 
SMI H GUNS A DaTgAIN At..cccsccccccccccccccccs $90.00 No. 252.—V. L. & D. “Knock 
i 4 { : | . 1467.— li about” hammerless, a., 30-in., 
” , Side Seek Gen Deak 7% Ibs., 2% in., 184 in. stock 
sions: 12-ga., 28in. barrels, 7% Modified in the right barrel and 
Ibs. “weight. Greener’s silver full choke in the left. Cost $60 

MANUFACTURED BY THE HUNTER ARMS CO. | Demescur tarrcis; modiied jet and is a8 good as new. ‘Price met.40.00 
, and cylinder right. Fine Italian No. 3032.—W. H. Hamilton .44 
walnut stock, half pistol ip. zal. double gun. A strong shoot- 
y Drop 2%; length, 14%. ost, ing hammer ge weighing 4% 
And show the finest line of these guns in single and double | #4. Price «..........+...++ wnat ‘ag ee ~ 4g F-3 
E 5 : . . No. 3011.—Greener Crown Pigeon lated and hand: 1 d. 
trigger, with or without Automatic Ejectors, to be seen any | Gun. A ‘magnificent shooter, full Seed steel based, la’ lena 
chaked both barrels. Cost $400, A fine little gun for a boy. 

where in the United States, and is in perfect conditon. Di- Worth 18.00. Price.............+. $14.00 

mensions: 12-ga., 30-in. barrels, 









No. 1925.—Acme Arms Co, 28-ga. 
7 Ibs. 14 oz., 2%, 14%. Dark, 0, 28-ga. 
handsome Italian walnut stock, hammer gun. A splendid light 












List Prices from $50.00 to $740.00 
















































c J ! % ‘ . weight hammer gun. Barrels 
ae “- a s aoe aen have Demons: ia Fis rw 
e. ‘ ; the gun weighs S. ice 
without ejector. Price........+--$200.00 eae half pastol grip. Worth 
Ho. see W etter es Sin- SBME. FURNES, spc cassevnteoceves: $14.00 
e-trigger, elf-acting ector. mY 
As fine an example of Westley oo. Ses “ howe & oe 
Richards best guns as we have out, handsome stock, blued steel 
5 seen in a long time. An ideal in. barrels. matted rib. Weight 
. brush gun. ft choked, right Y . ae 
; ; “noete ; 5% Ibs. Worth $20.00. Price.... $15.50 
e cylinder. Dimensions: ga, : 
2%-in. barrels, weight 6 Ibs. Elab- No. 3019.—W. H. Hamilton Ham- 
} venue orate engraving, full pistol grip. mer Gun. An elaborate gun, made 
% Very handsome Italian soos as asample and built to order. 
stock, independent gold-plated a A Wy aed 
engrav e ; 
Near 34th Street - - NEW YORK | prccblc locks Cost new $600.5 09  Ebonized stock, carved pistol grip 
No. 1208.—Greener Grand Prize and forearm. It is 12ga., 30-in., 
Pigeon Gun Hammerless, $250 Mh, Oe — — oe a $15.50 
Catalogue and Discounts on Application grade, slightly shopworn, 12-ga., Se eee ee 
in. barrels, 7 Ibs. 4 0z., 2% in. No. 1906.—Dumoulin Bros. Ham- 
drop, 14 in. stock. Full choke. mer Gun, 12-ga., 3+in., Tlbs., left 
Beautifully engraved and fin- choked, right cylinder, Damascus 
ished. Sieman steel barrels, half finish and worth nearly double. 
pistol grip. Price.........sc-0.0s $150.00 Price ....sssessescsescsseseececers $12 
THE KENTUCKY CHAMPION, | veto ttcecner‘Gisnaise '” —No.10—A" gun ‘the same‘ 
ee Sameais nepge. barrels, weight, lbs. Price $12.26 
$ aborately engraved, Fine dark , ’ . coos Gee 
Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, of Lexington, Italian walnut stock, straight grip. No. 6319.—Ithaca Hammerless 
° ° e e Sieman-Martin steel barrels, 12- Brush Gun. Looks like new, 12- 
WwW th Liv Bird Cham ionshi ge, 90-in, barrels, 7% Ibs, 2 516 ga., 26-in. barrels, 6% Ibs. Blued 
on The e p P | drop and 14% stock. Cost $200, steel barrels, left. modified, and 





and is as good as new. Price....$125.00 right cylinder. Price............ 


We buy and trade in second-hand guns. With the opening of the shooting 
season, many sportsmen desire to change their peeeting cautoment for something 
different. For many years we have a specialty of buying and selling second- 
hand guns, and we usually have the largest stock of fine second-hand guns in the 
country. if you contemplate buying a new gun next season, or having one built 
to order, now is the time to write about it, and if you have a really good second- 
hand gun to trade in as part payment, we can make you more favorable terms now 
than we could at the beginning of the next season. We have a market for all the 
good second-hand gurs we can get. . 


HENRY C. SQUIRES & SON, 
44 Cortlandt St, New York. 






at Louisville, Ky., Oct. 1st, using 


BALLISTITE 


The Best Shotgun Smokeless Powder on Earth. 


J. H. LAU @ CO., 75 Chambers Street, 


New York City. 
Agents fer the NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES CO., Lid., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Send for “Shooting Facts.” 

























